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CH AP. I. : 


CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION, AND RELI1- 
G10US CEREMONIES. 


[ Managed matters ſo as to be at Jeruſalem in 
the paſſion week, becauſe the ſolemnities uſed 
upon that occaſion are more remarkable than at 
my other time. People in general are fo fami- 
larized with the ceremonies of the church, that 
| ſhould not venture to deſcribe thoſe practiſed in 
the eaſt, were they not conſiderably different 
from ours. Beſides, if they ſhould diſpleaſe the 
feader, he may paſs ſlightly over this article, and 
forgive me for a fault which is natural to the 
writers of my country. | 

The ſepulchre of Chriſt, which is open only 
mn ſolemn days, is in the Church of the Reſur- 


reftion. All pigrims and devotees come hither 
Vol. II. 1 to 
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to celebrate the holy myſteries, under the pro- 
tection of the governor, who ſends a party of 
ſoldiers to eſcort them ; and they enter the church 
in proceſſion, and with the ſound of plaintive 
muſic. On this occaſion, I think it would be 
difficult for any perſon, of whatever religion, not 
to be inſpired with ſentiments of reverence and 
awe, on the ſight of this auguſt temple. 
Gloomy, and of an immenſe ſize, it is lighted 
principally by the lamps which are ſuſpended 
from its roof. The pilaſters are become black 
by length of years, and no ornaments are to be 
ſeen on its walls. The altars and ſtatues of the 
faints are of coarſe ſtone, and the chandeliers of 
wood. Every thing uſed here for religious ſer. 
vice is in the ſimpleſt and plaineſt taſte. In a 
word, this church 1s poor, but it is what a church 
ought to be. The Deity requires only from man WWW... 
purity of heart, and an exemplary life. Why une 
did Jeſus Chriſt himſelf live in the boſom of in- WI, .. 
digence ?. Was it not to teach the world that re- 
| ligion is inſeparable from poverty? I will venture W;.. . 
to affirm, that it is an inſult to Heaven to diſplay too WI... 
much luxury and magnificence in holy places. It heir 
is aſſimilating things ſacred to things profane. uu! 
It is authorizing in the mind of the opulent nde n 
man that paſſion for riches, which makes him Wy. wh; 
turn aſide his eyes from misfortune. It is, above WF: the 
all, afflicting the heart of the poor, who cannot WF th 
reſolve to bleſs miſery, before an altar ſhining Wt. up 
with gold, filver, and jewels. eular ir 
The company of devotees bend before the WF 1. 
ſtone of unction, which ſerved for, embalming rs c 
the body of Chrift when it was brought dom dee ing 
from Mount Calvary, and repeat a prayer; af nfidels 
ter which, the prieſts and aſſiſtants worſhip the We. 
croſs: Near this is the Chapel of the Annuncl u the 


tion, where the officiating prieſt ſits * Alem 
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reſents his hand to the people to be kiſſed ; while 
fifferent hymns are chanted before the altars, 
which bear the names of the different myſteries of 
the catholic religion. The air of humility and at- 
tention with which this ſervice is performed, is 
| truly affecting. | | 
d Ali the Chriſtian ſects of the eaſt are permitted 
to officiate in this church, as well as the Abyſſi- 
nians, the Cophts, the Armenians, and the 
Greeks. They aſſemble on Palm-ſunday, and 
divide the chapels amongſt them. | 

The proceſſion of the Greeks is particularly re- 
markable for a great number of ſtandards, on 
which are repreſented the myſteries of the paſ- 
fon, The patriarch himſelf officiates on that 


n 2 day, having as aſſiſtants the biſhops and prieſts, 
ch who bear flambeaux and olive branches in their 
nan Wl hands. At the end of the proceſſion, it is cuſ- 
Vhy WW tomary for the people to break the palms, and 


to tread them under foot. 
It may be readily imagined, that there muſt 
de a dreadful diſcordance and confuſton of voices 


y 100 Wl among ſeven or eight different ſects. Each chant 
_ beir hymns in a peculiar manner, and in their 
fane. I uſual language. To this may be added the hor- - 
ulent E rible noiſe they make with tables of beech wood, 

bim Wt which are affixed large iron chains. Placed 
_ n the nave of the church by way of bells, they 
ann 


daſh them againſt each other, and ſometimes ſtrike 
ung de upper part of them with hammers : theſe ſin- 
war inſtruments are called ſimantirions. 

Ihe entrance of our Saviour into Jeruſalem 
i formerly repreſented with great pomp. All 
de inhabitants of the city, both Chriſtians and 


T5 4 nfidels, aflembled in the convent of St. Saviour; 
hip we om which they proceeded to Bethphage, ſituated 
* t the bottom of the mount of Olives, on the 
n, 


tern. ide, which was the place where Jeſus 
B 2 Chriſt 
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Chriſt ſent his diſciples to find an aſs. When 
they arrived there, the deacon began the pol. 

of St. Matthew, until he came to tibet 
words, which the prieſt repeated: Go into the 
„village over againſt you, and ſtraight way je 
4 ſhall find an aſs tied, and a colt with her 
% Jooſe them, and bring them to me.” 

Two or three of the company repaired then 
quickly to the ſpot, whilſt their companions con. inſt 
tinued to chant the goſpel till they returned, nih 

On ſeeing them approach, the prieſt ſaid to c 
the aſſiſtants, and they put on them their 
„ clothes.” | 

All then made haſte to throw their 
and carpets over the aſs, upon which they placed 
the prieſt, as the repreſentative of Jeſus Chriſt, 
When the goſpel was finiſhed, they marched 
in confuſion towards Jeruſalem ; and, that they 
might act conformably to the Scripture, which 
ſays that a very great multitude ſpread their 
„ garments in the way,” men, women, and 


children ſtripped without delay, thinking them: G'y 
ſelves extremely happy that they had it in ther = 
power to contribute towards the triumph of the «'{ 
Lord. The Saracens themſelves were ſeen tear- 4 f 
ing down branches of trees, and ſcattering then t 
on the road, together with odoriferous herbs, fe \ 
that one might have ſaid that Chriſt had renee thre 
his former miracle. the 

6 Bleſſed is the fon of David who cometh ny Am 

* the name of the Lord,” cried the devotes nity 

and the whole multitude togetber, mili 

On deſcending from the mountain wie his 

Chriſt, affected with the fate of Jerufalem, fare part 

told its deſtruction, the deacon read with a 0 pul 

ing voice the nineteenth chapter of the goſpe! 1 

St. Luke, while all the aſſiſtants ſhed tears, n * 
re tur ( 
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returned to their houſes to meditate on the great- | 


ness of this thyſtery, - Tr 
The eſtabliſhment of this proceſſion is anterior 
to the inſtitution of the fathers of the Holy 
Land. William of Tyre, when he gives an 
account of the ſtate of the Chriſtians under the 
caliphs of Egypt, is the firſt perſon who ſpeaks 
of it. He relates, on this ſubject, the following 
inſtance of perfidy in a citizen who wiſhed to an- 
nihilate the remains of Chriſtianity in Jeruſalem, 
© This impious wretch,” ſays he, went in 
« the night time, and placed a dead dog at the 
© entrance of the principal moſque, hoping that 
« the infidels would not fail to impute this mark 
« of derifion to the Catholics, which they in- 
* deed did; and without being at the trouble to 
* enquire whether their ſuſpicions were well or 
ill founded, they ran to all the gates of the 
city, to incite the Mahometans to revenge. 
All the Chriſtians therefore muſt have periſhed 
* on this occaſion, had not Heaven inſpired a 
* young man with heroic courage to devote him- 
* ſelf to death, in order to fave his brethren b 
“ declaring himſelf alone guilty of the inſults of- 
* fered to the temple ; and this ſacrifice allayed 
the fury of the perſecutors.“ | 
When Godfrey of Bouillon was ſeated on the 
throne of — Aoay he endeavoured to reſtore 
the Catholic religion to its former ſplendour, 
Among other things he re-eſtabliſhed the ſolem- 
nity of the palms, which was reprefented with 
military preparation under his reign and thoſe of 
his ſueceſſors. This religious article formed a 
part of the conſtitution of the order of St. Se- 
pulchre. | 
This proceſſion was interrupted by the fall of 
the Chriſtian princes ; but an unforeſeen event, 
related by Quareſmius, cauſed it to be afterwards 
revived, 
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revived... Jeruſalem being ſo much deſolated by 
an exceſſive drought, that apprehenſions were 
entertained of its being ſoon depopulated, the 
governor, who was then a Mahometan, ordered 
public prayers to be offered up, in order to aver 
this affliction. They however produced no ef. 
fect, and the city was left in the moſt deplorable 
ſituation. 
But Providence, adds the 1 author, who 
had not forgotten his faithful people, wiſhed that 
this diſtreſs might ſerve to free them from their 
humiliating condition. It inſpired the governor 
to ſend for the monks of the Holy-Land, who in- 
habited Mount Sion ; and having expoſed to 
them his uneaſineſs, he begged them to endes. 
vour, by their ſacrifices, to move the heavens, 
which were become like braſs. He conſequently 
permitted theſe monks to make a ſolemn procel. 
fion through the whole city ; and this religious 
homage aſcended even to the throne of God, 
The atmoſphere immediately became darkened; 
and the clouds burſt, and poured down abu. 
dance of rain on the earth, which reſtored life to 
all Paleſtine, The governor, grateful for this fa- 
vour, granted the Chriſtians the free exercile of 
their religion, together with permiſſion to make 
a proceſſion of palms every year. 

The Jews could not behold this indulgence 

nted to the Chriſtians without envy ; and they 
waited for the death of the baſhaw, in order that 
they might deſtroy it with more certainty. Under 
the appearance of zeal, they inſinuated to the ad- 
miniſtration that this triumph of the croſs might 
annihilate the worſhip of the prophet, The dread 
of this event determined the new governor to 
forbid the proceſſion. 

In +667, the grand ſignior permitted it to be 


re. eſtabliſhed, and ſince that period it has not 
| been 
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been forbidden. It however never takes place, 
on account of the expences with which the go- 
rernor thought fit to load it. Under a pretence 
that it was neceſſary for the ſafety of the devotees 
to ſend a company of janiſſaries to attend them, he 
made them pay a ſum of money, which at firſt 
was trifling, hut which afterwards became ſo 


conſiderable as to determine St. Saviour not to ſtir 
from his convent, 


CHAP. 


3 TRAVELS TRROUOH 
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NEPARTURE FROM JERVSALEM FOR JERICHo, 


[ HE road which conducts from Jeruſalem to 
Jericho is very dangerous. The plain between 
theſe cities, as wel! as thoſe on the banks of the 
river Jordan, are infeſted by hordes of Arabs; 
and on this account it is not prudent to croſs them 
without a ſtrong guard. Travellers however are 
not free from danger even when eſcorted, unleh 
they purchaſe a ſafe paſſage from the Arab 
chiefs, | | 

It is the governor of Jeruſalem who treats with 
them concerning the price, and who makes the 
neceſſary advances for caravans. When the bar. 
gain is ſtruck, the Arabs ſend ſame of their 
{chicks to the city, to be detained by way of hal. 
tages until the return of the pilgrims ; and, be- 
ſides this, about two hundred of them wait for 
the caravan at the gates, and accompany it on 
the road. When the governor undertakes this 
journey, he has a guard of an hundred Turkih 
| Joldiers. ; | 

All ſtrangers who may be at Jeruſalem a 
permitted to Join this body of travellers ; and 
what may at firſt appear aſtoniſhing is, that the) 
are obliged to pay the road toll. even when the 
remain in the city. The reaſon of this, andi 
is no doubt conſiſtent with juſtice, is, that, as!Mt 

overnor takes upon himſelf the care of providing 
— and other things, for the caravan, and pi 


py 
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pares as many as there are ſtrangers in Jeruſa- 
lem, he may net ſuſtain any loſs by thoſe which 
are not employed. - 


This caravan ſets out every year for Jericho in 


Faſter week. It conſiſted ſometimes formerly of 


fifteen thouſand perſons; but at preſents it never 
exceeds five thouſand. 


All the tents and proviſions are furniſhed at 


the expence of the monaſteries, who in return 
are authoriſed to exact a ſmall tribute from each 
Chriſtian l to their community or pariſh. 
The papas, or prieſts of the ſehiſmatic ſects, turn 
this permiſſion to their advantage, and often ex- 
tort conſiderable ſums from their proſelytes. 

The fathers of the Holy Land, more diſinte- 
reſted, give proviſions gratis, and aſk nothin 
from pilgrims but the hire of their horfes whic 
belong, as 1 have faid, to government. I muſt 
here obſerve, that a much higher ſum is demand- 
ed for hire from ordinary travellers than from 
pilgrims. As the greater part of the caravan 
conſiſts of oriental chriſtians, the Europeans muſt 
wait for the day of departure which they may be 
pleaſed to appoint. In this caſe the latter are not 
guided ſo much by convenience as by intereſt. 


They know that the governor would make two or 


three hundred Latin Chriſtians pay as much as a 
caravan of five thouſand. Pr 

It is eſtimated that each pilgrimage” may pro- 
duce government about fifteen thouſand ſequins. 
If we dedu& therefore two or three thouſand for 
hire and other expences, and four more to be 
diſtributed among the Arabs, there will remain 
eight thouſand net to be carried to the treaſury. 
This accounts for the Turkiſh baſhaws making 
immenſe fortunes in a ſhort ſpace of time. : 

To ſupply the caravan with a ſufficient number 
of cattle, the governor cauſes all the horſes, affes, 


and 
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and mules that can be procured in the neighbour. 
hood, to be brought to Jeruſalem. They are 
then diſtributed into different ſtables, and the 
pilgrims go thither in turns, and take that kind 
of animal which chance may aſſign them. 

On paying a certain gratification to the grooms, 
the fathers of the Holy Land are permitted the 
evening before to chooſe ſuch horſes as may be 
neceſſary for their own uſe, and for that of the 
travellers who are lodged in their convent. 

We had orders to depart on the night of the 
| 12th of April. There are certain regulations 
eſtabliſhed for the march. Ihe Europeans ſet 
out before the caravan; two hours after the 
prieſts and monks follow to the number of fifty, 
with four ſeculars and other attendants, ſuch as 
interpreters, janiſſaries, and ſuttlers. This ſe. 
cond body are under the direction of the vice- 
procurator. 

Then comes a thitd troop, conſiſting of women 
on camels, having with them their children, too 
young as yet to ſit on horſeback. It may be rea- 
dily conjectured that they are not the leaſt noiſy. 

This van- guard goes out from the city by the 
gate of Bethlehem, where thoſe who are firſt 

wait for thoſe who march more ſlowly. 

After theſe appears the main body of the ca- 
ravan, compoſed, as I have ſaid, of Greeks and 
Orientals. The latter have the privilege of go- 
ing out by the gate of St. Stephen. 

After marching two miles, we croſſed the cele- 
brated valley of Joſaphat, where, I am of opi- 
nion, from what we read in Scripture, the Greek 
Chriſtians, the Orientals, and the Europeans, 
will one day meet together without being jealous 
of each other. 

Having paſſed Bethany, and aſcended a very 


narrow path, we arrived, after marching " 
We * mile 
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miles farther, at the Fountain of the Apoſtles, 
which the inhabitants called after their name, 
under a perſuaſion . that they went thither to 
quench their thirſt in coming from Jericho to 
Jeruſalem. IT his fountain was formerly orna- 
mented with very beautiful marble ; but it is now 
deſtroyed by the injury of the weather. This is 
the only ſpring to be met with on the road ; and, 
though I have not the ſuperſtition of an oriental, 
the water appeared to me to be excellent. 

Not far thence ſtands a wretched inn, which 
ſome of our company entered. Here they found 
ſeveral Arabs, who were ſmoking their pipes, 
and ſelling coffee to whoever choſe to partake 
of it. | | 

We were now about to enter a dangerous 
road ; and we very prudently waited for thoſe 
who were lagging behind. As the moon ſhone 
exceedingly bright, we diſtinguiſhed Bahurim. 
Barachim, or Bachora. I remember that David 
was here expoſed to the greateſt danger, This 
unhappy father flying from the attack of a re- 
volted fon, was diſcovered in his paſſage by the 
ſon of Gera, who aſſailed him. with - ſtones. 
Nothing is to be ſeen of this place, but the re- 
mains of its walls, 

Having paſſed Bahurim, we deſcended into a 
narrow valley rendered ſingularly obſcure by the 
elevation of two mountains. Some lights, which 
we now perceived at a diſtance, gave us a conſi- 
derable degree of uneaſineſs: in proportion as 
they advanced the alarm increaſed; and in a 
ſhort time we began to imagine that a horde of 
plunderers were about to fall upon the caravan. 
The rear was thrown into confuſion by thoſe in 
the van; ſo that the whole would have been diſ- 
perſed, had it not been for the efforts of the 
guides, who blocked up the way. This, how- 

ever, 
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ever, did not prevent a great number from ef. 
caping on the flanks, in order to aſcend a neigh. 
bouring mountain: but luckily our fear wa 
groundleſs; for the company we met had no in. 
tention whatever to moleſt us. One of the ſol. 
diers belonging to our guard, more courageous 
than the reſt, having advanced alone to recon. 
noitre them, found that they were a troop of 
Mahometan women, ſurrounded by two hundred 
armed Arabs, who were going on a pilgrimage 
to a ſmall moſque, built on the coaſt of the Dead 
Sea. As they were apprehenſive of finding us 
enemies, they were preparing on their fide for 
defence ; but both parties aſſuming courage, we 
paſſed them, and wiſhed each other a good jour. 


At ſunriſe we perceived Adommim, where ſe- 
veral travellers have loſt their lives. It is ſingu- 
larly favourable to robbers, who keep themſelves 
here in ambuſh. Of this its name is a proof; 
fince Adommim in the Hebrew language ſigni- 
fies The Place of Blood. 

Adommim brought to my remembrance that 
- parable reſpecting the goſpel, where a poor citi- 
zen of Jeruſalem was attacked and » ſeverely 
wounded on the road from Jericho. A prieſt and 
a Levite heard his groans, and paſſed by without 
caſting an eye of compaſhon upon him: but a 
Samaritan and a finner raiſed him up in his arms, 
placed him upon his horſe and carried him to a 
neighbouring inn, where he dreſſed his wounds, 
thus leaving to the world a moſt noble inſtance 
of brotherly love. Adommim was a ſmall city 
which fell to the lot of the tribe of Judah. 

Near it are {till to be ſeen the ruins of a large 
kan, or inn, built of cut ſtone. It is called the 
Samaritan Kan ; becauſe it is believed that the 

| | Samaritan 
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. Samaritan carried hither the unhappy man who 
b. had been wounded. : 

25 In memory of this noble action, a ſmall chapel 
n. was formerly erected near it, at which pious tra- 
. vellers were accuſtomed to ſtop in order to pray. 

us A little farther on the left appears a fortreſs, 
n- which commands the whole neighbourhood. It 
of is ſituated upon the ſummit of a mountain; and 
ed is defended by ditches cut out in the ſolid rock. 
ge t was conſtructed by the chriſtians for the pur- 
ad poſe of protecting pilgrims in this dangerous 


part of their journey. A vaſt ſolitude here opened 
before us; and we beheld nothing but rocks, 
commons, and uncultivated valleys. I am not 
aſtoniſhed that the inhabitants of theſe places 
ſhould be naturally ferocious. Wherever the 


ſe⸗ earth is barren and has a diſmal appearance, man 
gu- is gloomy, and fond of plunder. 33 

ves and want ſurround him in his cradle; the | 
of ; ſenſation he experiences is that of pain. He is 


which hunger makes him turn againſt the travel- 
ler—MuſtI fay it? — He finds no enjoyment but 


when, by a ſucceſsful aſſaſſination, he has ren- 
and dered himſelf maſter of the — of another. 
hout Theſe are the only crop which the fields here 
ut a produce to him. 


Having croffed this deſart for twelve miles, we 
deſcended by a ſteep declivity into the plain of 
Jericho, after a tedious march of ſeven hours. 


told, on all fides, that the earth denies him food; 
and his hand is armed with the murdering ſteel, 
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OF THE MOUNT OF FORTY DAY1. 


— — 


Whrrn we entered the plain of Jericho, we 
purſued the road which leads to the left, and af. 
ter travelling a mile and a half arrived at the 
Mount of Forty Days. Having alighted, ſeveral 
Arabs approached us, and offered to hold our 
horſes. Though we knew none of them, we 
thought it prudent not to refuſe this proof of 
their confidence. All that can be apprehended 
from them, ſaid ſome of my companions, is that 
they may ſteal our bridles ; articles of which 
they are remarkably fond. Beſides, they did 
not aſk much for their ſervices, and were con- 
tented with receiving two medins from each tra- 
veller. 

There were only twelve of us who had the cu- 
rioſity and courage to take a view of this moun- 
tain. The reſt of the caravan repoſed in the 
mean time under the ſhade of ſome neighbour- 

ing ruins. 

The Mountain of Forty Days is ſituated to 
the north of Jericho. The ſummit of it is co- 
vered neither with ſhrubs, turf, nor earth. lt 
_ conſiſts of a ſolid maſs of white marble, the ſur- 
face of which is become yellow by the injuries of 
the air. £6 
Ihe path by which you aſcend to it fills one 
with terror, as it riſes with a winding courſe be- 

a tween 
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tween two abyſſes, which the eye dares ſcarcely 
behold. This path is at firſt pretty broad; but 
it at length becomes ſo confined, that one can 
with difficulty place both feet upon it at the ſame 
time. Several of our company miſtruſting their 
own ſtrength, thought themſelves very fortunate 
in being able to return without danger. | 
When we had aſcended a little higher, 
found an Arab, ſtretched out on the path, 
made us pay a certain toll for our paſſage. 


8 
0 


the parapets of the path being broke, we clung 
to the part which remained, until we had reached 
a ſmall grotto, fituated very commodiouſly, as it 
gave us an opportunity of recovering our breath. 

When we had reſted ourſelves a little, we pur- 


rous. Suſpended almoſt from the rock, and 
having before our eyes all the horror of the 
precipice, we could advance only by dragging one 
foot after the other ; ſo that, had the ſmalleſt 
fragment given way under us, we ſhould have 
_ hurried to the bottom of this frightful 
abyls. | 

Proceeding a little farther, we found a ſecond 
grotto, the entrance of whica was about nine 
feet in breadth. It would be of a conſiderable ſize, 
were not about two-thirds of it filled up by part 
of the roof, which has tumbled down. This 
grotto conducts to another, which we had the 
curioſity to enter; but we were almolt ſtifled by 
the great number. of bats which were fluttering 
up and down in it. Being deſirous of retreating 
almoſt as ſoon as we had entered, they flew in 
luch numbers around us, that they in a manner 
covered our whole bodies ; but they luckily made 
apaſſage for themſelves, and ſuffered us to breathe 
vith freedom. By the glimmering light which 
reached 
3 


Here the traveller requires courage. One of 


ſued our courſe, which became ſtill more dange- 
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reached this grotto, we perceived that the bot. 
tom of it was covered, to the height of a hand. 
breadth, with the exerements of theſe animal; 
and we remarked ſome niches in the ſides of it, 
which gave us reaſon to conclude that it had tal 
once ſerved as a ſepulchre to the ancient ancho. col 


rets. This is the more probable; as the other tire 
grotto appears, by the remains of an altar, and 

of ſome Greek paintings, to have been formerly not 
a church. In the right corner there is a large ſeet 


_ ciſtern, the plaſter of which retains its original reſi 


folidity, though broken in a few places. In the cho 


left corner there is a ſmall ſtair, which conducts fam 

to a third grotto. This is much longer and 

broader than any of the former ; and its walls Her 

are ornamented alſo with Greek paintings, which gin: 
| repreſent the twelve apoſtles in their natural ſize. Day 

Their figures however are ſo much changed, that cou 


one could ſcarcely diſtinguiſn who they are, 
were it not that their names are written in Greek 
characters upon the glory which ſurrounds their 
heads. At the farther end of this grotto ſtands ſon 
a ſquare altar, a little damaged; above which is 
an oval painting of the Annunciation, in perfect 
preſervation. | | 
The chiſel has been employed to render theſe 


grottos regular and ſmooth ; and it appears that In 
they were inhabited by a certain number of her- of th 
mits, who devoted themſelves to a life of con- 
templation. | v8 too] 
No writer has been able to tell us who the * ha 
founder of this hermitage was. Nicephorus and 


Euſebius, who have deſcribed all the churches le 
and religious places of Paleſtine and Judea, do 
not ſpeak of theſe chapels. | | 

This mountain is one of the higheſt in the pro- es th 
vince, and one of its moſt facred places. It takes 


its name from the rigorous faſt which Chriſt ob- and! 
f ſerved Vo 


ſerved here, after having triumphed over the va- 
nities of the world, and the power of hell, 

In remembrance of this miracle, a chapel was 
formerly conſtructed on the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, It may be ſeen from the plain; but we 
could not approach it, as the path was almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroyed. It however may be acceſſible 


on the other ſide of the mountain, which we did 


| not viſit. A great many ſcattered grottos are 
; ſeen here, in one of which, according to Que- 
] reſmius, were depoſited the bodies of ſeveral an- 
e chorets, which are ſtill entire. I have heard the 
8 ſame thing aſſerted in the country; but I never 
d could meet with any perſon who had ſeen them. 
ls Here we enjoyed the moſt beautiful proſpect ima- 
h ginable. This part of the Mountain of Forty 
e. Days overlooks the mountains of Erabia; the 
at country of Gilead ; the country of the Ammon- 
e, ites; the plains of Moab; the plain of Jericho ; 
ek the river Jordan; and the whole extent of the 
eit Dead Sea. It was here that the Devil ſaid to the 
ds lon of God, “ All theſe kingdoms will 1 give 
E thee, if thou wilt fall down and worſhip me.“ 
ed Theſe plains formerly were the theatre of the 
exploits of the people of Iſrael, and of the won- 
ofe ders which Heaven manifeſted in their favour. 
hat In the plains of Moab they divided the ſpoils 
Nor. of the Midianites, whom they had conquered 


and Moſes having ordered a numbering of the 
troops, the chiefs came and ſaid to him, We 
Shave counted all the combatants whom you 
* placed under our command ; and we find that 
* not one of them has fallen in battle.” 

Oppoſite to Jericho, beyond the Jordan, ariſes 
the mountain of Nebo, where God ſhewed Mo- 
pro- le the land he had promiſed to his people. Being 
akes lalsfied with the ſight of it, the holy man died, 
05. and was buried in the valley of Moab. 
rved Vol. II. C On 
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On the Peor, near to Nebo, Balaam loaded 
the people of Iſrael with benedictions, inſtead of 
curſing them, as he had ſworn to Balak, the king 
of the Moabites. Some time after, the lſra:lite; 
ſinned here againſt God, by adoring the idol 
Beelphegor, through a love for abandoned vo. 
men. 

At the diſtance of a mile and a half is the plain 


of Gilgal, where the Iſraelites encamped after 


paſſing the river Jordan. Joſhua here depoſited 
the twelve ſtones which he had taken from the 
river, that he might leave to the world a proof 
of the divine power, and teach men to fear it, 
The Lord afterwards commanded Joſhua to con. 
vert theſe {tones into kniyes, and to circumciſe all 
thoſe who, born in the deſart, had obeyed the 
precepts of the law, 
For this reaſon, the little hill where the ope- 
ration was performed, was called the Place of the 
Fore-ſkins. | | 

Saul, to the great ſatisfaction of his people, 
here received the diadem. 
It was likewiſe in Gilgal, that the Hebrews 
celebrated their firſt paſſover; and laſtly, this 
plain is memorable for many other events related 
in the ſacred ſcriptures. | 

After ſatisfying our curioſity, we quitted this 
frightful mountain, which mankind have been 
obliged to abandon to the vultures and other vo- 
racious birds: but I ſhall ſpare the reader the 
trouble of peruſing an account of the difficulties 
we experienced in deſcending, which took us Up 
full two hours. "STORY 
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CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY, AND DE- 
SCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF JERICHO. 


Ain OST contiguous to the Mountain of 
Forty Days, there are ſome ancient aqueducts, 
with the ruins of an edifice, which hangs over a 
{mall hill that is joined to the mountain. The 
latter object gave riſe to various conjectures 
amonglit us. One pretended that it had been a 
— another was of opinion that it had 
deen a ſugar manufactory, built at the time when 
the plains of Jericho abounded with that produc- 
tion; and a third thought he could diſtinguiſh in 
it the remains of an inn. As for me, my idea 
was, that it had been employed for different pur- 
poles at the ſame time; and this I proved by the 
Inſtitution of the ancient monaſteries; which 
were applied to the purpoſes of promoting agri- 
culture, exerciſing the mechanic arts, and lodg- 
ing travellers. A mile further is found the foun- 
tain of Eliſha, the water of which is excellent. 
It unites two ſprings, which iſſue from ſome ca- 
"ties in the Mountain of Forty Days. They are 
lo abundant, that they formerly turned ſeveral 
mills, which are now deſtroyed. 

We read in the Scriptures, that the water of 
this fountain was at firſt bitter and unwholeſome; 
and that it was rendered better by a little ſalt, 
C 2 which 
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which the prophet Eliſha threw into it, "invoking 
at the ſame time the name of God. 

Its bitterneſs, ſays the hiſtorian Joſephus, cor. 
rupted not only the fruits in the neighbourhood, 
but occaſioned dangerous diſorders to the women 
who drank of it; and, what is very extraordi. 
nary, the ſeat of the diſeaſe was in the parts of 
generation. He adds, that the ſpring dried up by 
the heat of. the ſun ; and that the water drawn 
from it in ſummer, when 1t was exceedingly hot, 
grew cool when expoſed to the wind, and that i 
had the property of being hot in winter, 

This fountain is ſhaded by the foliage of a tree, 
the top of which is remarkably buſhy, and which 
in the Arabic language is called dom. It never 
grows to a great height; the wood of it is ex- 
tremely ſolid ; and it requires very little cultiva- 
tion. The bark of it reſembles that of the le- 
mon tree, and is full of ſtrong ſharp prickles, 
about an inch and a half in length. Its leaves 
are round and {mall ; and the fruit, on account 
of i's ſournels, is never eat when newly pulled 
from the tree. The dom, which is common in the 
plains of Jericho, is very agreeable to the travel- 
ler who, under its ſhade, finds a comfortable ſhel. 
ter from the ſcorching rays of the ſun. 

From the ſpring of Eliſha to Jericho, the dil 
tance is reckoned to be more than a mile. 

This city was the firſt in Canaan which fell 
under the power of the Iſraelites, after their en- 
trance into the land of promiſe. 

Every one knows how its walls fell down be- 
fore the ark of the covenant, on the firſt ſound 
of the trumpets. | 

E ſhall only mention the epoch of its deſtruc- 
tion, which was in the year of the world 258, 
and before Jeſus Chriſt 1469. 


It was rebuilt five hundred and thirty-eigit 
| years 
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years aſter, by Heliel of Bethel, who was ſo un- 
fortunate as to loſe his two ſons Abitam arid Se- 
gub, before he had conſtructed its gates. | 

It may be here proper to remark, that there 


n was another Jericho, at a little diſtance from the 
i. other. Of this we find a proof in the book of 
of Kings, where it is ſaid that David ſent ambaſſa- 


dots to Hanun, prince of the Ammonites, to con- 
dole with him on the death of his father ; but 
they were badly received by the people, who cut 
off the half of their beards. Being aſhamed to 
return to their maſter in that humiliating condi- 
tion, they waited there till their beards had again 
grown up. | a ; 

The ancient city was called likewiſe the City 
of Palms, before its deſtruction by Joſhua, and 


Va- at the time when it was ſeized by Eglon king of 
le- the Moabites, which happened one hundred and 
les, twelve years after. 


Helial brought Jericho back to its former po- 
pulation, ſplendour, and commerce; and it con- 
tinued in a flouriſhing condition for ſeveral cen- 


the turies. It was afterwards ſacked by Veſpaſian, 
vel- who deſtroyed every thing that oppoſed his oy, 
hel- The carnage made upon this occation was prodi- 


gious, becauſe its inhabitants could not find an 
aſylum in the mountains of Judea. 

Being re-eſtabliſhed by Adrian, in the year 
138 of the Chriſtian era, it experienced new diſ- 
alters ſome time after. 

The Chriſtians again repaired it, and made it 
the ſeat of a biſhop ; but it was finally deſtroyed 
by the infidels in the twelfth century, never more 
to riſe from its ruins. | 

Jericho was fituated in a plain, bounded by 
5 mountains on the ſouth-weſt, weſt and 
north. 


Its 
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Its walls were twenty ſtadia, or two miles and 
a half, in circumference. 
The prophets Elias and Eliſha came and reſideq 


here for ſome time. 

It was in Jericho that the Samaritans ſhewed 
the Jews two thouſand women and children, 
whom they had taken from them in war. They 
did this a of juſtice by the advice of the pro. 
phet Obadiah, who threatened them with the 
vengeance of Heaven, if they continued to 
abuſe the advantages they had gained by their 


victory. 
Judas and Mattathias were killed here by the 
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_ treachery of Ptolemy, their brother-in-law, dur. 


ing the time of a feſtival. 
Herod, ſurnamed the Great, committed a like 


crime on the perſon of Ariſtobulus, the high prieſt, 
whoſe ſiſter Mariamne he had married. 

The ſame prince, who has ſtained his memory 
with every kind of crime, did not bluſh to order 
his ſon Antipater to be put to death ; but Hea- 
ven, irritated at this hardneſs of heart in a fa- 
ther, deſtroyed him five days after by the louſy 
diſeaſe. He was buried in a place called Hero- 
dias, which is about eight furlongs diſtant from 
Jericho; and his ſon Archelaus was ſaluted king 


at his funeral. 
In this city Chriſt performed ſeveral cele- 


brated miracles. 
Jericho was often honoured with the preſence 


of kings, who ornamented it with palaces, cit- . 


cuſes, and amphitheatres. 
Juſtinian beſtowed conſiderable attention upon 


it, in cauſing its churches and hoſpitals to be 
repaired; preferring the glory of religion, and 
the relieving of indigence, to all the allurements 


of luxury. 


While the Latin Chriſtians were maſters 5 
this 
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this city, they built in it three convents, one of 
which was dedicated to St. Baſil, the ſecond to 
St. Benedict, and the third was occupied by the 
Carmelites. | 

Jericho at preſent is only a paltry place, in- 
habited by a few half-naked Arabs. Nothing 


remains of its ancient edifices but a kind or 


tower, three parts  demoliſhed-; and the ruins 
of ſome walls, which diſplay very little remark. 
able. By loſing its former ſplendour, this city 
has loſt alſo its original name, which is now 
changed into that of Rihha, an Arabic word, 


ſignifying ſmell. 
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PLAIN or JERICHO. f 
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O N departing from Jericho, we came to the 1 

plain where tents are erected for the uſe of tm. A 

vellers, and where the Arabs aſked us for our | 

horſes, which we entruſted to them without any bh 
heſitation, after taking off their bridles, 

The caravan in the mean time arrived, pre. 8 
ceded by an eſcort of Arabs, and followed by ru 
the governor, amidſt his whole court. ww 
They entered the plain with the ſound of 
drums and muſic ; and at the ſame time a caval. N 
cade began, which was truly curious. Two £ 
hundred Turks, and as many Arabs, diſputed ; 
with each other for the glory of manceuvring a. 
before the governor ; and both equally engaged 2 
our attention. | * 

The Turk has more art, more facility, and 6 
more grace; but the Arab has an equal advan- of 
tage by his intrepid countenance, his velocity, th- 
and his great ſkill in managing his horſe. The 

one wiſhes to appear agreeable, and the other to * 
be maſter of his motions. | | wh 

When the governor had taken poſſeſſion of bil fen 
tent, we ſent him an interpreter, accompanied * 
by two janiſſaries on horſeback, to compliment _ 
him on his happy arrival; and, about an how ark 
after, he politely returned us thanks. 7 

The tents are erected in the northern part! = 
the plain, and extend towards the ſouth. Ie | 
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Jifferent ſects have their tents ſeparate from each 
os ©: 

ge were five deſtined for the uſe of the 
Latin Chriſtians : the largeſt for the fathers of 
the Holy Land, another tor the ſeculars of Eu- 
rope, a third for the Latin ſeculars of the eaſt, 
and the fifth was employed as a kitchen. Theſe 
five tents are inſpected by the vice-procurator, 
under the orders of the governor, who directs 
the motions of every part of the caravan. 

Our horſes were committed to the care of the 
Arabs, who put them in'o a kind of park, in the 
neighbourhood of the tents, incloſed with poſts, 
between which were ſtretched ropes. They 
were fed only once a day ; and, according to 
the Arabian cuſtom, their ſaddles were left on 
their backs. | 

The tents were guarded by janiſſaries, who pa- 
trolled in the plain, to preſerve peace and good 
order among the pilgrims. 

The periods for advancing, halting, and tak- 
ing refreſhment, were regulated by the governor, 
and announced by the beat of drum. 

All our proviſions were brought from Jeruſa- 
lem; and, after we had fatisfied our appetites, 
we were permitted to go and view the ſituation 
of the plain, and. to ſurvey every thing curious 
that we might meet with in our way. 

This plain forms a ſemicircle, by the diſpoſi- 
tion of the mountains which ſurround it on the 
veſt, the ſouth, and the north, and which repre- 
ſent a kind of amphitheatre. © The river Jordan 
runs towards the eaſt, and ſeparates it from the 
country and plains of the Moabites, above which 
ariſe the rocky mountains of Arabia To ſee at 
a diſtance their ſummits perfectly equal, one 
would ſay that they bad been ma de level in order 
o pleaſe the eye. One may readily believe that 
a plain 


Pompey. 
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a plain ſo incloſed muſt always be ſcorchin 
The external air, obſtructed by enormous maſſes 
does not penetrate thither; and, beſides this 1 
remarked that the dry ſummits reflected the 
heat with greater force than thoſe which were cy]. 
tivated. | 

The plain is about twenty miles in length, 
and ten in breadth. 

Several ſtrong citadels were formerly con. 
ſtruted here. Strabo ſpeaks of two, called 
Thrax and Taurus, which were deſtroyed by 

The hiſtorian Joſephus makes mention of 
three others : one built by Veſpaſian ; the ſecond 
called Dagon ; and the third Cypris, from the 
name of the mother of Herod the Aſcalonite, 
who built it. The latter was deſtroyed by ſome 
inſurgents, under the reign of Agrippa. 

The ſoil here, which the Latin writers have ſo 
much extolled; is not however naturally fertile. 
It was indebted for its rich crops only to the wa- 
ters of Eliſha's ſpring, which, by refreſhing it, 
rendered it abundant ; and we muſt not forget 
to ſay, much to the glory of Archelaus, the ſon 
of Herod the Great, that it was he who diſperſed 
them throughout the country, by levelling the 
ground for the ſpace of a hundred ſtadia. 

The cultivation of this plain is far from being 
what it was formerly. Except in ſome few ſpots 
which are fruitful, the ground is entirely dry 
and neglected. | 

Of all the productions of Jericho, the moſt 
common is the plant balm, which, it is ſaid, 1s 
peculiar to Judea ; but this is contradicted by 
ſome travellers. I myſelf was convinced, by 
ocular demonſtration, that it is found in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Mecca and 


Medina; and we read in Joſephus that it was 
| generally 
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generally believed at Jericho that it was brought 


5 to ſeruſalem by the queen of Sheba : an opinion 
$, which appears to be more than probable, when 
. we conſider that it grows without cultivation in 
e 


Arabia, whilſt in Paleſtine it requires che greateſt 
care to prevent it from degenerating. . 

The Romans cultivated it after the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, till the time when the Egyptians, 
maſters of that country, tranſported it to Baby- 
lon. 

This plant ariſes to the height of the pome- 
eranate tree, to which it has a great reſemblance 
both in its long branches and flowers. Its leaves, 
which are ſmall, are of a beautiful green colour, 
and much like thoſe of rue. The wood is red 
and gummy. It bears a ſmall white flower of 
an agreeable odour : and its fruit is a ſmall nut, 
covered with a dry and brown peliicle, which 
contains a kernel; and ſometimes a ſecond nut, 
full of a ſharp, bitter, yellow liquor. 

In the months of June, July, and Auguſt, the 
Arabs make a flight inciſion in it, from which 
there diſtils a kind of viſcous juice. 

Naturaliſts obſerve, that it would have been 
dangerous to make this inciſion in the plants of 
Paleſtine with any thing of iron or of ſteel. A 
ſharp flint, or a piece of bone or glaſs, was uſed 
therefore for this purpoſe ; and; beſides this, it 
was neceſſary that the inciſion ſhould not pene- 
tate deeper than the bark. If it reached the 
wood, the ſhrub was in great danger of wither- 
ng; but a bill might be employed ſor lopping 
the branches. The juice extracted from this 
plant is called opo-balſamum, its fruit carpo- 
ballamum, and its wood xilo-balſamum. The 
0po-balſamum is the moſt perfect part. It is 


eat | 
nd Viite when it comes from the tree; it then be- 
as comes green, and afterwards of a gold colour: 


but 
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but as it grows old it is a little tarniſhed, and in 
the end aſſumes the appearance of honey. lts 
fmell, though ſtrong, is agreeable ; and it thick. 
ens like the turpentine of Cyprus. The os. 
balſamum which comes to us from Arabia, i; 
often mixed with this turpentine, according tg 
the accounts which I had from the natives, 4 
great deal of it is annually tranſported to Eu. 
rope; and yet the plants furniſh only a very 
ſmall quantity in the country. It is adulterated 
by the haggis, or Turkiſh pilgrims, on their 


return from Mecca. 


People ate ſometimes deceived even on the 
ſpot, where the inhabitants ſell for opo-balſamum 
a juice extracted by the force of fire from the 
branches, the wood, and the fruit of the ſhrub, 
which is much inferior to that extracted by in- 


* 


ciſions. 


However, by pouring it into a baſon of watet, 
one may eaſily know whether the balm be without 
mixture. When pure, it turns yellow, diſſolves, 
and unites with the water; afterwards diſen- 
gages itſelf from it; and, riſing to the ſurface, 
becomes as white as milk. On the contrary, if 
it be adulterated, it falls to the bottom of the 
veſſel, to which it adheres without changing its 


colour. 


Mr. Lemery, in his treatiſe of Simples, call 
this plant the Balm of Judea, following the er- 
ror of all thoſe writers who believe it to be pe- 


culiar to that country. 


The palm tree was no leſs common in the 
plains of Jericho. It was called Hamar in the 


Hebrew, phanix in the Greek language, and 


nachla by the Arabs. This tree grows readily 


Syria, and riſes to the height of a man alter it 


has been planted for about five or ſix y 
Its trunk is remarkably ſcaly, ow! 


ears. 
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branches being frequently cut when it is young, 


no branches but at the ſummit, and its leaves 
are ſhaped like a ſword. The branches all in- 
cline towards the earth, except the ſtem, which 
riſes from the middle of the tree, and that even 
bends a little in ,proportion as it increaſes in 
height. | 

Under tue branches, and particularly under 
thoſe which have been cut the preceding year, 
there ſpring forth large bladders, which contain 
the lowers. By opening them a little with pre- 
caution. they become dry without dropping 


reſemblance to thoſe of our wild: jaſmine, are 
placed one within the other, and adhere by very 
delicate membranes to a common pedicle. 

Each flower changes into a fruit, which is at 
firlt red ; afterwards becomes green, till it has 
attained half its ſize; and at length grows yellow 


Ives, or brown, according to the quality of the palm. 
iſen- When freſh it is very ſour; but it turns ſweeter 
face, s it dries, and taſtes almoſt like our ſorb apples: 
y, if theſe fruits are cal ed dates. 

ny The top of the palm tree is covered with a ſub- 


ſtance called its brain, which is nothing elſe than 
the ſeed. It may very juſtly be compared to the 
down of the thiſtle, except that it is whiter, 
more agreeable to the taſte, and contains a milky 
juice, 

The tree is of the greateſt ſervice, as there is 


| the no part of it which the orientals do not apply to 
the bome uſeful purpoſe. The wood, though po- 
and 70us, is however fit for building, as its fibres ac- 
ih in e quire great ſolidity and power of reſiſtance. 


Panniers, and baſkets for containing merchan- 
dize deſtined for diſtant countries, ſuch as incenſe, 
myrrh, and rice, are formed of its leaves. Its 
branches 


in order to make it ſhoot up the faſter. It has 


from the tree. Theſe flowers, which have a great 
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branches are employed in making cages, boxe, g 
and even beds. An agreeable liquor diſti b 
from its top, which may be drank without any f 
mixture : the natives call it e which ſignifie; yl 
the tears of the palm tree. Even the ſtones of 
the fruit are not uſeleſs; they are turned and af 
manufactured in the ſame manner as bones and eq 
ivory, which they imitate in ſuch a manner a pr 
often to deceive the molt curious obſerver : the ba 
Mahometans carry ornaments made of them in ce 
their hands. A — 
Several writers agree in ſaying, that the palm * 
trees of Jericho and Egypt have the ſame pro- ac 
ies as thoſe of India; but as the Indians are het 
more induſtrious than the inhabitants of Judea, . 
they derive a much greater benefit from this tree, , 0 
Of its wood they conſtruct ſhips and mats, * 
They ſpin the bark and fibres, of which they mY 
make ropes and cloth; and they manufacture = 
cups and vaſes of the fruit, after they have ex- 8 
trated the juice of it.“ la a word,” fays 0 
Hernandez, the palm: tree furniſhes India both 6 a 
*« with its bread and its wine.“ x — 
Pliny the naturaliſt has reckoned up forty- nine 15 
ſpecies of the palm tree. Some of theſe which p 5 
1 faw were extremely tall; others were lower, * 
and had thicker trunks : ſome bear a fruit with. = 
out a ſtone; others produce a ſoft fruit, of an * 
oblong figure; — ee. have a fruit which 1s ” 
e and exceedingly hard. 
lar 2 the — trees of Cyprus, I remarked — 
one, near the town of Salines, which appeared * 
to me very remarkable on account of one of 0 1 
branches, which in its ſize equalled the _ 4 
From this principal branch proceeded wm — 
ſmaller ones, covered with leaves like thoſe G | 3 
the top, and which produced dates, while 3 dine 
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great number of bladders on. the bark of all the 
* branches of this palm; but I was told that the 
| flowers they contained withered without ever 
yielding fruit. | | 

Mathioli, on the authority of Theophraſtus, 
aſſures us that the male and female palm tree are 
equally fruitful ; but this 1s nor believed in Cy- 
prus and Syria. In theſe countries there are ſome 
barren palm trees, called males, which are ſo ne- 
ceſſary for the fructification of the reſt, that, by 
carrying them away, the fecundity of a whole 
plantation may be deſtroyed. This is a certain 
fat, of which I had a convincing proof in the 
neighbourhood of Larnic. | | 

The palm tree is propagated by planting thoſe 
ſhoots which ariſe from the root, or by ſowing 
the ſtones of the dates, or a part of the germ of 
the top, called the brain. It requires a warm 
climate, and a moiſt ſandy ſoil, -impregnated 
with nitre. When it is newly planted, the roots 
are ſurrounded with falt and aſhes, to give it vi- 
gour, and forward its growth; but great care 
muſt be taken to remove from it all fat or putrid 
ſubltances, as they are very prejudicial to the 
plant, | 

There is no tree known which is ſo durable 
and hardy as the palm. Braving all the ſeverity 
of the weather, it preſerves its original vigour for 
leveral centuries; ſo that the natives never remem- 
der to have ſeen one palm wither, unleſs it had 
been injured by ſome inſtrument. When this 
happens, the tree is cut at the root; it is then 
burnt on the ſpot ; and its aſhes are covered with 
a layer of earth, from the middle of which a 
new ſhoot ſoon ariſes, and becomes ſtrong in the 
courſe of-a few years. As the palm tree is ſome- 
mes called phoenix in the ſcriptures, I am in- 
Clined to believe that the fabulous hiſtory of the 

Arabian 


* 
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bird of that name reviving from its aſhes, is found, 


0 

| ed on this circumſtance. . i 
; | This tree, as is well known, is become the ſ 
, ſymbol of every thing great and wonderful 
among men. It ſignifies victory, triumph, dy. fl 
ration, - innocence, juſtice, and particularly the tl 

7 .- fertility of Judea. When the Romans made 
themſelves maſters of Jeruſalem, they ſtruck tr 
ſome medals, on which was repreſented a beay- th 
tiful woman ſitting at the bottom of a palm tree, oi 
which ſhe was bedewing with her tears; and A 
below were thele words: Judæa capta, Judea is 
ſubdued. | te 
In the plain of Jericho, and the neighbouring to 
places, is found a tree called zaccon, or zaccum*, co 
not mentioned by any of the oriental writers, te 
which induces me to believe that they were not 

acquainted with the ſalutary oil extracted from fol 
its fruit. 24 
The zaccon has a great reſemblance to the ſloe ve 
tree. Its branches are covered with prickles, about th 
four or five inches in length; its bark is knotty thi 
and wrinkled, and of a green colour when on vel 
the tree, but it grows yellow as it dries. Its wood wi 
is of the colour of box wood; and though it has Wa 
not the ſame degree of hardneſs, it acquires in de 
the lathe an equal poliſh and luſtre. lts leaves en 
are like thoſe of the olive tree, but narrower, lo 
ſharper, and of a more beautiful green colour. rio 
It bears a white odoriferous flower; its fruit is 

a kind of acorn, without a calyx, and incloſed in of 
a pellicle; it yields a little pulp, and ſhrinksal- " 
AZaccon, a kind of plum-tree growing in the plain of Jeri- ] 
cho, takes its name from the churches of Zaccheus, near Ing 

which it is found. From its fruit, which are a kind of round I 

plums, green at firſt, and afterwards ycllow when ripe, 1s ex- 0 
tracted an oil, uſed for diſſolving cold viicous humovrs. Vide tha 
Manuel du Naturaliſte. | the 


mol! 
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moſt to nothing when taken from the tres; but 


it contains a ſtone with à kernel, which when 
ſqueezed. diſſolves into oil. BY 
The Arabs ſet ſo much value on this oft, that 


they prefer it to that of balm fot” interna con- 


tuſions, wounds, and bruiſes, 
When the Chriſtian caravans arrive at Jericho, 


troops of women may be ſeen advancing to meet 


them, in order to offer to pilgrims this ſalutary 
oil, which they ſell in ſmall bags made of ſkins, 
As it has, however, been diſcovered that this oil 
is mixed ſometimes with that of olives, it is bet - 


ter for thoſe who wiſh to purchaſe-it, to cauſe it 


to be prepared under their own inſpection: if it 
colts a little more, it will be pure and unadul- 


The manner in which J ſaw it made was ag 


follows: A ſufficient quantity of the fruit of the 


zaccon, perfectly ripe, was thrown into a large 
veſſel, where the ſkin, the pulp, the ſtone, and 
the kernel were bruiſed ;. and in proportion as 


the oil iſſued from them, it was put into another 
veſſel, The remaining part was then ſqueezed 
with the hand till it became dry; after which it 
was thrown into a kettie of boiling water, in or- 
der to extract all its oily parts; and, having ari- 
en to the ſurface, it was eaſily taken off, without 
loſing a ſingle dop' of it. This oil is much infe- 
rior to the former. | 

The oil of the zaccor has the taſte and colour 
of that of ſweet almonds ; but it clarifies with 
aticulty, becauſe the method uſed to extract it 
does not diſengape it from the dregs. 


| obſeryed that the Arab women, when ſquee: . 


ing it out, rubbed every part of their bodies with 
u. Having afked them the reaſon, they replied, 
that they found it beneficial, as the oil checked 


the exceſſive perſpiration occaſioned by the heat 
Vol. II. 


of 
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of the climate; and which weakened them very | 


much. Mr. Lemery deſcribes oil of zaccon as 
proper for diſſolving thick cold humours, 

. 1 ſays, that it inſtantly allays the fe. 
verelt colics; and adds, that he himſelf experi. 
enced this yirtue in it. : 

L alſo can atteſt its healing power, as I was wit- 
neſs to a cure which it performed on a Venetian 


traveller. This perſon being hurt by a fall from 


his horſe, he felt a ſevere pain in his breaſt, which 
cave him great uneaſineſs ; but being adviſed to 
rub the place affected with oil of zaccon, and to 
take ſome of it internally, which he did, ina 
few days his wounds were healed, and the inward 
pains were removed. . | | 
There grows in the gardens of Jericho a ſhrub 


| known in the Hebrew language by the name of 


copher, which the Latins call cyprus. It is com- 


mon in that iſland, and I have deſcribed it under 


the name of enn. | | 
Roſe-buſhes are found alſo in the fields here, 
but of a ſpecies much inferior to thoſe ſo much 


extolled in the Bible, the flowers of which ſome 


naturaliſts pretend to have 1n their cabinets. The 
roſe ſhrub of Jericho is a ſmall plant, with a 
buſhy root, about an inch and a half in length. It 
has a number of ſtems which diverge from the 
earth: they are covered with few leaves; but it 
is loaded with flowers, which appear red when in 
bud, turn paler as they expand, and at length 
become white entirely. Theſe flowers appear to 
me to have a great reſemblance to thoſe of the 
elder tree; with this difference, that they are en- 
tirely deſtitute of ſmell. The ſtems never riſe 
more than four or five inches from the ground. 
This ſhrub ſheds its leaves and its flowers as it 
withers. Its branches then bend in the middle; 
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and becoming entwined with each other to the. 
op, form a kind of globe. This happens dur- 
ing the great heats ; but during moiſt and rainy 
weather they again open and expand, E 

ln this country of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
people do not judge with à philoſophical eye” 
of the alternate ſhutting and opening of this 
plant: it appears to them to be a periodical mi- 
racle, which heaven operates in order to make 
known the events of this world. Ihe inhabi- 
ants of the neighbouring cantons come and ex- 
amine theſe ſhrubs when they are about to under- 
take a journey, to form an alliance, to conclude 
any affair of importance, or on the birth of a 
ſon, If the ſtems of the plant are open, they do 
not doubt of ſucceſs ; but they account it a bad 
omen to ſee them ſhut, and therefore renounce 
their project if it be not £90 late, 

This plant is neither ſubject to rot nor to wi- 
ther. It will bear to be tranſplanted; and 
thrives, without degenerating, in any kind of 
ſoil whatever. I do not know why it is called 
the roſe of Jericho, as it did not grow originally 
in that plain. I am inclined to think that tra- 
yellers who gave it the above name, were 1gno- 
rant thatit was brought from Arabia Petrea, 

[ obſerved in this diſtrict ſeveral other plants, 
which appeared to be worthy of notice, on ac- 
count of their utility, and the odour of thelr 
lowers. I collected a great number of them, 
which on my return I gave to Dr. Manetti. He 
delxered his obſervations on them at a public 
necting of the Philoſophical and Botanical So- 
cety of Florence. [Ke 
lu a word, no vegetable produGions are 
wanting to this plain which can render it abun- 
Cant and happy: beſides alt thoſe which are 
D 2 common 
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common in. Europe, it contains a great number 


peculiar to. itſelf. 

Joſephus aſcribes this great fertility to the 
heat of the atmoſphere, and the abundance d 
water ; the one makes plants. expand, and the 
other refreſhes them, 

This plain of Jericho is covered alſo at preſent 
with rich crops of wheat, and barley, which he. 
gin to ripen about the end of April. 

I ſhall terminate this chapter by relating an 
hiſtorical anecdote, which; I forgot to inſert in 


another place. About five hundred and eighty 
years before Jeſus Chriſt, the unhappy Sedecia, 

the laſt king of Jeruſalem, ſeeing himſelf aban. K 

doned by his ſoldiers, thought to find an ahn - 

in the plains of Jericho: but Nebuchodonoſor 4 
diſcovered him there, and was ſo barbarous as to 
butcher before his eyes his wife and his children 

Sedecias was afterwards. conducted to Babylon, 8 

where he died in ĩrons. | N 
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CHAP. VL 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVER JORDAN. , 


| middle of the night of the 14th of April, 
ve were defired to be ready to quit the plain of 
Jericho, that we might march forwards to the ri- 
ver Jordan; and ſoon after we ſet out, obſerving 
the ſame order as before. 3 | 
This march had ſomething in it very grand, 
on account 'of the great number of lights carried 
by the horſemen which preceded and ſurrounded 
us. Thefe lights are made by means of iron 
boxes, ſuſpended from the points of lances, and 
in which is burnt the wood of the pine, or of any 
other reſinous tree. All perſons of diſtinction 
travel in this manner during the night. 

The plains here are interſected by ditches, ri- 
yulets; and torrents, which at this ſeaſon of the 
year were dry. We found nothing worthy of 
obſervation in them but the ruins of an ancient 
church, dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt. Our 
pious orientals bowed their heads as they paſſed 
themz and, out of refpett for the memory of the 
ſaint, caufed their horſes to do the ſame thing. 

An immenſe and beautiful meadow opened 
before us, in which we intended to erett our tents. 
It is waſhed by the waters of the Jordan, which 
fefreſh it, and add greatly to its fertility. - When 
ve halted, two altars were reared in haſte, upon 

| which 
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* 
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which the fathers of the Holy Land celebrated 

maſs. No time indeed could be more favourz. 
ble for prayer. The firſt rays of the ſun bega 
to gild the ſummits of the neighbouring moun. 8 
tains ; the clouds which obſcured the heaven t 
had retired, and diſplayed to view a moſt en. d 
chanting horizon: but in ſeparating they ſhe tl 


upon the earth a gentle dew, which ſeemed to in. e: 
ſnuate itſelf into my veins, to refreſh my blood, tt 
and even my thoughts, if I may be allowed the ul 


expreſſion; and to diſpoſe my ſoul for joy and ve 
ſenſibility, and to inſpire it with gratitude to. 


wards the Author of Nature. | et 
But why ſhould ſuperſtition, even in this ruſtic op 
temple, be mixed with thoſe prayers which were au 


addrefſed to the Almighty ?—Here the pilgrin for 
diſcharges his vow: his only intention, in under- | 


taking this ſhort journey, was to come and con- are 
template the ſacred and miraculous waters, to fol 
drink of them, and to bathe in them; becauſe as 


it is ſaid that they purify both the ſoul and the 
body. The Greeks even imagine that people are 
not properly baptized until they have plunged 


three times into the river Jordan. Men, women, 4 
and children, therefore, may be ſeen throwing / 
themſelves into the water together, with an es- tion 

gerneſs almoſt bordering on madneſs, without ſcie 

thinking that they offend both againſt modeſty 1 

and decency. | neat 

The cuſtom of bathing in this river is as an- 8 2 
cient as the age of Eliſha, ** Go,“ ſaid that the 

prophet to Naaman, who was afflicted with the 7 
leproſy, © and waſh in Jordan ſeven times, and and 

* thy fleſh ſhall come again unto thee, and thou mto 

„ ſhalt be clean.” Naaman obeyed ; and, as a alle 
reward for his faith, his blood was purified, and T 

his fleſh became as ſound as that of an . to ſo 

e 
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The Jordan, in the Arabic language, is called 
geeriab. It has its ſource at the bottom of the 
Anti-Libanus, in the country called by the 
Syrians Vadettin; and is formed from the wa- 
ters of two fountains, which are about a mile 
diſtant from each other. One of them lies to 
the eaſt, and is called Jor ; the other, which is 


8 
= expoſed to the ſouth, is named Dan. We ſee, 
50d therefore, that by uniting their waters they have 
the united their names alſo, to form that of the ri- 


ver to which they give birth, | 

Some writers, however, have rejected this 
etymology, as falſe and abſurd ; ſupporting their 
opinion on the authority of two or three ancient 
authors, who make the Jordan to flow from the 
fountain of Paneades. - 


* In this they are both right and wrong. They 
; are deceived by the -change of a name ; for the 


fountain of Paneades is the ſame as that of Dan, 


auſe 28 appears by the following paſſage in William of 
the Tyre: © The ſpring Dan was thus called from 
> are an ancient city in the neighbourhood ; and af. 
ped «* terwards named Paneades, from another city 


«* built in the place of the former.“ 

An antiquarian might here accumulate quota- 
tions ; but a traveller ought never to indulge in 
ſcientific digreſſions. * 

The conflurnce of the two ſtreams 1s. found 
near the ancient city of Czſarea Philippi, which 
is at preſent only a large village, inhabited by 
the Druſes, and called Beline. SE 
The river begins its courſe between the eaſt 
and the ſouth ; and after running ſeven miles falls 
into the lake Samochon or Meron, at preſent 
called Hulet-Panias. 

This lake is fix miles in length, from north 
to ſouth; and may be about four in breadth from 
all to weſt. Abundant in water during winter, 
| It 
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it is almoſt dry in ſummer, and leaves its muddy 
blackiſh bottom expoled to view. Its banks a: 
covered with reeds and bulruſhes.; and in the 
neighbourhood ariſe a number of fruit tres, 
forming a kind of foreſt, to which travglles 
would retire for the ſake of its cool ſhade, hai 
not ferocious animals, ſuch as the tyger, made 
it their uſual haunt. The Jordan ſues from 
this Jake, augmented by part of its unten; 
flows through the plain; and, two miles thence, 
paſſes under a ſtone bridge, called by the Argh; 
Gi/rjaacub, that is to lay, Jacob's bridge. This 
bridge is ſixty cubits in length, and only ten in 
breadth, It conſiſts of three arches, which appear 
ed to me to be exceedingly well conſtructed. The 
inhabitants have a great veneration for it, be. 
cauſe they ſay that the Patriarch Jacob croſſed it 
| ym he fled from the vengeance of his brother 
an. 

We read in William of Tyre, that this bridge 
ſerved alſo as a bulwark to Baldwin IV. agginit 
the Saracen ar mies, and that this prince cauſed 2 
citadel to be conſtructed on a neighbouring hill. 
The river follows the fame direction between 
Tracontis and Galilee, as far as the lake of li. 
berias, near the ancient Corsaan and Cape 
naum, with which it mixes its waters. 

When it iſſues from this lake, which it croſſes 
for the ſpace of eighteen miles, it takes the 
name of Jordan Major. It advances then t»- 

_ + wards the ſouth ; divides Perea from Samaria, the 
plains of the.Moabites from Jude ; and receive 
in its paſſage ſeveral rivers, rivulets, and ftreans, 

ſuch as the Jacob, which has its ſource in ibe 
mountains of Arabia; the Dibon, fo called 
from a city of the Ammorites, near which i 
ariſes ; the Jazer, that iſſues from a rock whet: 
there was 2 city of the ſame name, poſſeſſed 1 
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the tribe of Gad; and the Carith, a conſidera- 
ble brook, celebrated, according to the ſcrip- 
tures, for the retreat of the prophet * lijah, who 
was here fed by ravens. After being augmented 
by all theſe ſtreams, which water the beautiful 
plains of Avlona, in a courſe of ſixty-five miles, 
from the lake of Tiberias, the Jordan throws jt- 
{elf into the dead Sea. 
This river may be, in general, about thirty- 
five cubits in breadth ; but when the ſnow ig 
thawed, or during the rainy ſeaſon, its waters | 
increaſe, overflow its banks, extend to the dil. ( 
tance of more than four miles, and, on account | 
of the inequality of the ground, are divided ſome- 
times into two or three channels. It is about fix 
cubits in depth. 

It is fo rapid, at all times, that the ſtrongeſt | 
ſwimmer cannot croſs it; and J am of opinion 
that it would even be dangerous to croſs it in a 
boat, unleſs one had the mantle of Eliſha“. Its 

vaters are always muddy; but when taken from 
the river, and put into any kind of veſſel, they 
immediately clarify, leaving at the bottom a 
black ſediment, mixed with bituminous particles. 
Theſe waters however are ſweet, will not ſoon 
corrupt, and abound with fiſh. 

Both ſides of the Jordan are bordered by a fo- 
reſt of tufted trees, which grow ſo cloſely in 
ſome parts, that they are impenetrable to the 
rays of the ſun. This foreſt, like that in the 
neighbourhood of lake Samochon, is the retreat 
of tigers, which ſometimes carry deſolation to 
the furrounding country. I was told that there 
were a great many lions here; but I ain convinced 
that this is a miſtake. It is true that they abound- 
ed here in the time of the prophet Jeremiah, who 


* Sce the ſecond book ol Kings, chap. ii. ver. 14. 
compares 
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compares the enemies of Jeruſalem to ferocion; 
lions driven from their dens by the inundationgf 
the Jordan; but there is every reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that they have fince retired to ſome places more 
commodious for them, | 

T heſe foreſts are peopled alſo with birds of 

every kind, and particularly nightingales, whoſe 
melodious ſtrains delight the ear, and make yon 
almoſt forget the dangers of approaching the 
Tiver. 
The Jordan ferved, in ſome meaſure, to add 
to the triumph of Titus, A triumphal arch may 
be ſtill feen at Rome, upon which this river 
is repreſented, under the figure of an old man 
leaning upon an urn, and ſubmitting his hands 
to the chains of the conqueror. 

We find, in the annals of Florence, that 
Francis I. of Medicis, grand duke of Tuſcany, 
was baptized with the water of the Jordan, 
which Albert Bolognetti, the nuncio, cauſed 
fome merchants to bring on purpoſe, as if it had 
been endued with any ſuperior virtue: but fuch 
was the ſuperſtition of the times, that people be- 
lieved that the ſtains of original fin were better 
waſhed away by that water than by any other. It 
is aſtoniſhing therefore that the nobility, who 
at that period imagined they were much ſuperior 
to the reſt of mankind, did not think of cauſing 
themſelves to be baptized with this privileged wa- 
ter, which would have imprinted on them at 
their birth ſo remarkable a diſtinction. 

After the caravan had diſcharged their reli- 
gious duties, we quitted the Jordan in order to 

return to Jericho. 
I was very glad to have this opportunity of ſur- 
veying the ruins of the church of St. John the 
Baptiſt, which I only ſaw before in paſling: 


Three naves of this church, which deſerves the 
attention 
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attention of every man of taſte, are ſtill entire, 
and ſeem to be admirably well proportioned. 
The materials of which they are conſtructed are 
valuable, and the pilaſters are wrought with great 
delicacy- On a gallery which time has ſpared, 
there are ſome medallions that may be conſidered 
as maſter-pieces of ſculpture. In a word, I am 
of opinion that the moſt ſkilful artiſt would not 
regret paſſing a few hours here, to ſtudy theſe 
ruins. 

Contiguous to this church there was formerly a 
monaſtery, founded by St. Helen, and conſider- 
ably augmented by the emperor Juſtinian. It was 
to this religious aſylum that a courtezan, known 
under thre name of -the Egyptian Mary, came, 
after her converſion, to acquire a knowledge in 
the faith; and afterwards went to the abbeE Zaſi- 
mus, who treated this young penitent with great 
kindneſs, and for the good of her ſoul conducted 
her into a deſart, where ſhe lived forty years un- 
der his direction. 

The pious cohort again arrived in the plain of 
Jericho, where it was determined we ſhould re- 
main a few days. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DEAD SEA. 


1 HAVE already ſaid, thut the governor of 
Jeruſalem is obliged to defray the expencks bf 

caravans, on their paying a certain ſum per head 
before their departure. He is, however, not 
aſhamed to exact from pilgrims who are defirous 
ot going to view remarka -le places on this coaſt, 
an arbitrary ſum, according to circumſtances. 
This tyranay is no doubt deſtable; but there i; 
no remedy. When people vifit a country of 
ſlaves, they muſt ſubmit, in ſome inſtances, to 
the laws of force and avarice. 

Two Europeans having aſked me to actom- 
pany them as far as the ſhores of the Dead Sea, 
we made an agrement with the governor, who 
gave us an eſcort of four men to defend us during 
our journey. 

After travelling three miles towards the ſouth, 

; we arrived at a church half in ruins, which the 
piety of the faithful, in the early ages, dedicated 
to St. ſerome, in remembrance of the days of 
penitence and ſolitude which he ſpent in that 
place. Divine ſervice was performed in it by 
Cenobites, who, after the example of their pa- 
tron, lived upon herbs, and employed ther 
whole time in contemplation and religious exet- 
ciſes. The monks and their conyent have, hov- 

ever, been long ſince buried under the earth. 


What 
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What remains. of the church fearcely-merits the 
attention of; the traveller. If we can believe 
ſome. modern writers, paintings, pretty well ex- 

ecuted, were lean here in their time; repreſent - 
ing: all the religious actions of St. Jerom; ſuch 

as, his retirement from, the world; the victory 

which he gained over the-fleſh; his ardent zeal 
for the propagation o the faith; and the nume- 

rous combats, in which he overcame all thaſe who 
diſſented from his opinions. 

If theſe paintings, as has, been ſaid; were wor- 
thy: of a, better fate, why. has no attempt been 
made to diſcover them amidit theſe ruins, in or- 
der that they might be: tranſported to the monaſ- 
tery of the fathers! of the Holy Land? This might 
have been eaſily done by father Neau, a jeſuit, 
who in 1674 accompanied M. De Nointel, the 
French ambaſſador, to Conſtantinople. 

One thing aſtoniſhed him when he ſaw theſe- 
paintings; which was, that no ſaints of the 
Latin church were to be found in them, except 
St. Sylveſter the pope; and he even was dreſſed 
after the Greek manner: But might we not 
reply to father Neau, that in the churches of his 
order no ſaints were found but Jeſuits; and 
that, both in the eaſt and the weſt, each order 
gave the preference to their brethren? | 

An Engliſh. traveller, named Maundrel, who 
travelled to the Levant in 1697, ſpeaks highly 
alſo of theſe paintings, one of which repreſented. 
the Lord's ſupper. Having advanced three miles 
farther without ſeeing the leaſt traces of any ha- 
bitations, we found our view loſt in an immenſe 
plain, which required nothing to render it pro- 
ductive but the hand of the labourer. It is 
watered by ſeveral rivulets, ſome of which flow. 
along with a hoarſe murmuring noiſe; while 
others 
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others glide on gently, and uniting all in the 
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fame channel, take the name of the Dead Sea. 
This name 1s of modern date, for the ancients 
called it the Lake of Aſphaltites, the Sea of So. 
dom, the Salt Sea, the Lake of Sirbon ; and in 
our days the Arabs name it Bahheret-Lut ; that 
is to ſay, the Sea of Lot. | 
The hiſtorian Joſephus, who cauſed this lake 
to be meaſured, found that it was five hundred 
and eighty furlongs in length, and an hundred 
and fifty in breadth, which may -make ſeventy- 
half Italian miles one way, and eigh- 
een and three quarters the other. | 
It is a hundred and eighty miles in circumfer. 
ence. The lofty mountains of the ancient coun- 
try of the Moabites ſurround it on the eaſtern 
ſide, and diſcharge into it the waters of the 
Arnon and the Zaret, which fall down their ſides 
in long caſcades. It is bounded on the weſt and 
ſouth by high mopntains alſo; ſome of which, 
compoſed of blackiſh rock, ſerve as barriers to 
the vaſt defarts of Judea; and the reſt, clothed 


with verdant groves, form a part of Idumea. It 
is likewiſe on the welt that the brook Kedran falls 


into this lake. The northern fide is entirely 


. open, and ſhews the delightful plains of Avlona, 


which, as I have ſaid, bring as a tribute to the 
Dead Sea the rapid waters of the Jordan. 
We are informed that this vaſt baſon was 
covered formerly with fruit trees, and abundant 
cr d that from the boſom of the earth, 


- buried under its waters, aroſe the ſuperb cities of 


Sodom, Gomorrah, Adam, Seboim, and Segor; 
all rendered illuſtrious by the preſence of a king. 
There is nothing, therefore, in the univerſe 
which is not ſubject to viciſſitudes and changes. 
Some travellers have aſſerted, that the remains 


of theſe unfortunate cities may {till be ſeen, _ 
oo the 
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the waters are low and limpid. Some ſay, alſo, 
that they obſerved: fragments of columns, toge- 
ther with their chapiters. Their imagination, 
however, muſt either have deceived them, or, | 
ince they viſited it, this ſea muſt have experi- | 
enced ſome new ſhocks ; for I could perceive no- 
thing of the like kind, notwithſtanding all my 
reſearches. A capuchin father imagined like- 
wiſe that he perceived on the banks of this lake 
the moſt ſtriking effects of the divine maledic- 
tion. In one place he found traces of fire; in 
another cinders and aſhes; and every where 
zround the fields dry and parched. He even 
thought that he could diſtinguiſh a ſtrong ſmell 
of ſulphur. As for me, I was affected in a quite 
liſerent manner; for nothing in this place gave 
me the leaſt idea of the deſolation ſpoken of in 
the Bible. The air is pure, the fields are ex- 
remely verdant, and my eye was delighted with 
the limpidneſs of the water, which fell in ſheets | 
rom the ſummits of the mountains. The ſterility 
o which part of thele plains was condemned 
from the creation of the world, renders the 
contraſt produced by the fertile appearance of 
Avlona much more agreeable. But how comes 
it that two travellers ſhould differ ſo much in 
lteir ideas? It is becauſe a capuchin carries every 
where along with him the five ſenſes of the faich, 
while I am endowed with thoſe only of nature. 
l endeavoured here to explain a phenomenon, - 
t wach has engaged the attention of many others 
u well as of mylelf, This vaſt baſon, which is 


f continually receiving the waters of different tor- 
) rents, rivulets, and ſtreams, has no viſible out- 
£ . Do its waters, therefore, diſcharge them- 
e 


Eires by ſubterranean paſſages into the Mediter- 
nean or Red Sea, as is pretended ; or muſt we 
opt the opinion of Arabian philoſophers, who 

A conclude, 
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conclude, and not without fome foundation, | 


that they are diſſipated by evaporation? | 
Ihe water of this lake is clear and limpid, bet 
bitter and exceſſively falt. No kind of fiſh are l 
produced in it; and thoſe even which are ſome. 
times carried thither by the: rapidity of the t 
Jordan, inſtantly die. | = F 
t is ſaid allo that this water has a repulſive 
farce, which makes men and animals float on its c 
furface; and Joſephus relates an experiment 0 
which was made on this ſubje by the emperor 1 
Veſpaſian. % nn. 2 
Having cauſed the feet and hands,” ſays he, 00 
of ſome of his flaves to be tied, he ordered t. 


them to be thrown, in his preſence, into the | 
<* deepeſt part of the ſea. None: of them ſunk to 01 
the bottom; and they all remained on the ſur- 
*© face until 1t pleaſed the prince to give orders ed 
<< for their being taken out again.” he 
This is one of thoſe hiſtorical lyes which are to 
ſo often to be met with in Joſephus. It is very * 
tru , that the water of the Dead Sea is favour- an 
able to ſwimmers; but people, if they cannot 
iwim, may be drowned' there as well as elle- th 
where. | for 


No plants of any kind grow in this lake. The thi 
bottom of it is black, thick, and fetid; and the col 
earth in the neighbourhood is of the ſame colour, 


and as inflammable as coal. bei 
Branches of trees, which fall into it, become thi 

petrified in a little time by the force of the {al the 

which adheres to them, and penetrates to the Th 

very pith of the wood. Some of thele petrified 

branches, of which the curious are fond, may be bet 

procured at Jeruſalem. 136; wel 
It has been ſaid that the approach of this ſhore 


was mortal to birds; yet it is frequented Þ 
abundance of the feathered tribe, and rr 
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this liquid plain, and fport on its ſurface. 

On certain days in the year, this fea is covered 
with a black thick fog, which does not extend 
farther than its ſhores; but, when the rays of 
the ſun acquire force, they ſoon diſſipate this bo- 
dy of vapours. | 
The Dead Sea produces a kind of bitumen, 
called the Jewiſh, which may be found floating 
on the water like large lumps of earth, and 
which, being driven by the winds to the eaſtern 
and weſtern ſhores, adheres to them. It is then 
collected by the Arabs, and divided between 
them and the baſhaw of Damaſcus, who pur- 
chaſes their ſhare of it for ſome pices of money, 
or ſuch ſtuffs as they uſe for clothing. 

This bitumen is. a ſulphureous ſubſtance, mix- 
ed with falt, which is gradually condenſed by the 
heat of the fun. It is as brittle as black pitch, 
to which it has a great reſemblance. It is com- 
buſtible; and exhales, while burning, a ſtrong 
and penetrating ſmell, 

The ancient Arabs uſed it for daubing over 
the bottoms of their veſſels, and the Egyptians 
tor embalming the bodies of their dead, as being 
the propereſt ingredient to preſerve the fleſh un- 
corrupted, EY 

It has alſo the virtue of preſerving trees from 
being deſtroyed by inſects; but, when uſed for 
this purpoſe, it is neceffary to dilute it in oil, ard 
then to rub the trunks and branches, with it. 
The natives give this bitumen the name of /amar. 
At the diltance of ſome paces from the ſhore, 
between the welt and the ſouth, there are ſeveral 
wells, or rather pits, which contain bitumen 
allo, but of an oily nature. In order to make it 
acquire a conſiſtence, it muſt be pounded with 


falt, and expoled fome days in the ſun. As theſe 
Vol. II. E pits 


by ſwallows, which with their light wings ſkim 
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pits are near the lake, and are ſurrounded by 
graſs and weeds, which conceal them from view, 
it would be dangerous to approach them, did 
not pyramids erected on the borders of them 
forewarn the traveller of his danger. 

In the ſame. quarter there are found ſeveral 
ſprings of warm water, like thoſe of Ammaus, 


which I mentioned when deſcribing the city of 


Tiberias. | , 

On the weſtern ſhore there are ſome natural 
falt pits, which produce a very white ſalt, uſed 
by the Arabs and the inhabitants of Jeruſalem for 
ſeaſoning their. proviſions. Near theſe ariſes a 
mountain of ſalt, which has the hardneſs and 
conſiſtence of ſtone; but which, when cleaned 
and pounded, is not inferior in quality to the 
former. | | 

I was ſhewn a ſhapeleſs ill-formed maſs of 
ſtone, ſaid to be the pillar of ſalt into which the 
too curious wite of Lot was converted. It bas 
not the leaſt reſemblance to a woman; but | was 
told that God, in order to puniſh her dilobedi- 
ence the more, deprived her, in this metamor- 
phoſis, of every trace of the human figure. I am 
tempted to laugh when I think of this pretended 
ſtatue, and the ſcientific diſcuſſions of which it 
has been the ſubject. No perſon could point out 
to me, in the neighbourhood, that ipecies of 
fruit called the apples of Sodom; which being 
freſh, and of a beautiful colour in appearance, 
ſell into duſt as ſoon as they were touched. 

The mountains near this lake produce a kind 
of black ſtone, which is as tender as alabaſter, 
and, when poliſhed, aſſumes a molt beautiful 
luſtre. It is employed for paving churches, 
moſques, and other public buildings. Before it 
is cut, it conveys to the fingers, « hen touched, 


a fœtid and difagreeable ſmell, which it * 
, | when 
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5 
when poliſhed. At Bethlehem a kind of brace- 


lets are made of it, which thoſe who attend ſick 


people wear on their arms, pretending that the 


{mell of this ſtone is a ſure preſervative againſt 
epidemical diſtempers. 

This ſtone is combuſtible, and may be ſub. 
ſtituted for coal. In the Arabic language it is 
called muſſa. 


The Mahometans near this place have a ſmall 


chapel, which is dedicated to Moſes, It is called 
Moſada, and they believe that the Jewiſh legiſla- 
tor was buried here. 

Pliny makes mention of a citadel of the ſame 
name, ſituated on a mountain near the Dead 
Sea. 

All the country on both ſides of tlie lake is in- 
habited by the Bedouin Arabs, who are almoſt 
always engaged in war. 


After having ſurveyed every thing worthy of 


notice in this ſpot, we rejoined the caravan. 


E 2 | CHAP. 
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C HAP. VII. 


RETURN TO JERUSALEM. 


E departed from the plain of Jericho with 
the ſound of drums, and of various muſical in- 


ſtruments. Our vanguard conducted us back by ce 

a ſhorter, though extremely dangerous road; We 

and we were obliged to croſs mountains, where hi 

we found no paſlage but a very narrow path, full lit 

of ſtones. and ſplinters of rock, and ſituated be- itr 
| tween two dreadful abyfles. 

Having deſcended from theſe mountains, we uſc 
arrived at the inn of the Samaritan, where the lar 
caravan ſtopped, in order that we might refreſh en 
ourſelves with coffec. I obſerved nothing te- | 
markable in theſe uncultivated and ſolitary plains, be 
which the eye beholds only with pain, becauſe it ore 
perceives neither verdure, foliage, nor rivulet, wh 
to refreſh it. | A 

Wien we arrived at the Mount of Olives, ſur 
quitted the main body of the caravan, in order io 
to view a very curious grotto, which the fathers are 
of the Holy Land have converted into a church, ber 
where they celebrate the myſteries of the Fa chr 
ſion. ma 

When we quitted this chapel, we haſtened i and 


rejoin thoſe who preceded us; and having arrive 
at Jeruſalem, the people came to compliment u 
at the gates on our happy journey; from whi! 
according to their opinion, we had every realot 
to expect reaſon and ſanctification. _ 
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CHAP. 


OF THE SACRED FIKE. 


Shall not deſcribe all that ſeries of religious 
ceremonies which occupied the reſt of Paſſion 
week. A recital of them might perhaps prove 
highly edifying to pious ſouls; but could afford 
little ſatisfaction to thoſe who read travels for in- 
ſtruction and amuſement. 
There is one ſuperſtitious practice however, 
uſed by the ſchiſmatic Greeks, which is ſo ſingu- 
lar, that it cannot fail of giving a momentary 
entertainment. 

This ſect, deluded by their prieſts, ſincerely 
believe that God annually performs a miracle in 
order to ſend them, ſacred fire. The manner in 
which they prepare to receive it is as follows: 
A great croud aſſemble in the church of the Re- 
ſurrection, together with people who ſell provi- 
hons of every kind. A thouſand different voices 


beginning to run round the chapel of the Sepul- 
cre, they preſs againſt each other in ſuch a 
manner, thar many of them are thrown down 
and trod under foot. There are ſome who butt 
at each other like rams, and ſtruggle with" the 
greateſt violence. A dozen collected together 
may be ſeen chalienging each other to a combat 
vith their fills. - Some traverſe the church, rid- 
ing 


are then heard all at once; and the whole company 


* 
* 
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ing on each other's ſhoulders ; others are dragged | 
along the pavement by the feet ; ſeveral, reſting | 
their bodies on their heads and hands, agitate 
their legs in the air, or turn round with the velo. 


city of a wheel; while others, uniting together, x 
form pyramids, which tumble down, and often t 
occaſion contuſions and dangerous wounds to 
the actors of this ſtrange farce. In the midſt of a 
this mad diſorder, the arches of the church con. ſh 
tinually reſound with the exclamation, hui, pl 
huia ; which ſignifies, in the Arabic lange, Here 
he is! here he is! it is he himſelf! th 
Theſe extravagances are continued for four th 
hours, and are only a prelude to thoſe which are cl 
to take place next day. on 
It is cuſtomary for the 2 of Jeruſalem fay 
to be preſent at this ſingular ſcene. A ſopha is aff 
prepared for him in the gallery ſet apart for det 
ſpectators, where he admits, together with his rud 
courtiers, all European travellers. far 
On this occaſion, the other oriental Chriſ- 20a 
tians, who have ſeparated from the Romith as t 
church, may be ſeen amidſt the Greek ſchiſma- foul 
tics. In their hands they hold wax tapers, by 
painted of different colours, in order to kin- his | 
dle them at the ſacred fire which is about to de- V 
ſcend. | | whe 
A ſtrict ſearch is in the mean time made peo 
throughout every part of the church; and all mot! 
the lamps are extinguiſhed, to prevent the doubts vere 
and ſuſpicions of unbelieving miſcreants. ſelve 
The Cophts, the Greeks, the Armenians, Tt 
and the Syrians, walk in proceſſion together, vant: 
and with no leſs noiſe and tumult than is obſerved whic] 
during the preceding ceremonies. When this i remo 
finiſhed, the biſhop of the Greeks, and the pa- venut 
triarch of the Armenians, enter the chapel of the and / 
Sepulchre, the doors of which they carefully 8 Lerar 


ſhut, 
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d ſhut, and place a guard of Turks at them, to 
g keep the people at a diſtance. 

e The loud cries, combats, and all the other 
0. extravagances, are then repeated to ſuch a de- 
r, gree, that the janiflaries are obliged to check 
en the confuſion with their ſticks. 

to At length the two lateral doors of the chapel 
of are opened together; and the ſacred fire is ſeen 


ſhining in the hands of the two miniſters, who 


Ne 
a, preſent it to the people. 
Te Their hearts are then tranſported with joy; 


they haſten to light their tapers; ſhew them to 
the ſpectators in the gallery, exclaiming, a mira- 
cle! a miracle! and each congratulates the other, 
on being once more thought worthy of divine 
favour. They embrace one another with great 
affection, ſhed tears of joy, and by every poſſible 
demonſtration endeavour to expreſs their grati- 
tude towards Heaven. Some carry their folly ſo 
faras to burn their fleſh by extinguiſhing a taper 


riſ- againſt their breaſt, to ſanctify more efficaciouſly, 
uh as they ſay, their hearts, their minds, and their 
na- ſouls. A ſecond proceſſion is afterwards made, 
ers, by way of returning thanks; and each retires to 
in- his home. : | | 
de- We find therefore that here, as well as elſe- 


where, the prieſts ſport with the credulity of the 
people; but I have no occaſion to explain their 
motive. It may be readily gueſſed that, if they 
vere not well paid, they would not forgive them- 
ſelves the trouble to perform a miracle. 

The governor derives alſo conſiderable ad- 
vantage from this deception. The permiſſion 
vhich he grants for the performance of the ce- 
temony, brings him more than all his other re- 
venues ; becauſe it draws to Jeruſalem Greek 
ind Armenian pilgrims from every part of the 

ant, 


' To 
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To double the uſual ſum, the governors often 
pretend to be incredulous, and requeſt to be 
admitted into the chapel where the ſacred fire 
deſcends. | | 

The patriarch, who comprehends what this 
means, glves notice to the richeſt people of the 
ſect, who do not heſitate to ſubmit to an impoſi- 
tion, in order to purchaſe the governor's faith. 

The reaſon given by the prieſts for refuſing to 
admit the governor 1s, that Heaven would not 
conſent to perform a miracle in the preſence of 
an unbeliever. 

It is neceſſary alſo to bribe the janiſſaries to be 
ſilent; for, as they are poſted on guard near the 
doors of the chapel, they can eaſily diſtinguiſh 
the ſound of a flint and ſteel, and perceive the 
{mell of ſulphur. b 

The two prieſts once experienced a very diſa- 
greeable accident. At the moment when the 
doors were opened, the crowd, preſſing for. 
ward too eagerly to obtain the ſacred fire, over- 
turned two wax candles, which were both ex. 
tinguiſhed together. A ready excuſe, however, 
extricated themfrom their embarraſſment, © Hea- 
ven,“ cried they, does not hear us, propter 
mulieres menſtruantes in ſancto templo tunc exiſ- 
tentes.” | 

Having aſked ſeveral Greeks to tell me the 
reaſon of that violent running which precedes 
the arrival of the ſacred fire, I received differ- 
ent anſwers. One told me that it was to engage 
the attention of heaven, which is attracted only 
by prayers accompanied with noiſe. It is, {aid 
another, to warm the place from which the ſacred 
fire is to iſſue, We imitate, obſerved the greater 
part of them, the cuſtom of our fathers, who 
have taught us to put unlimited confidence in 


our prieſts, as the repreſentatives of the * 
God. 
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God. From this I plainly perceived that the 


(Greeks are ſo ignorant, as not to know whether, 
the pretended ſacred lire comes from heaven or 
from the earth. | 

[likewiſe interrogated the moſt enlightened of 
this ſect: who told me, with a good deal of ad- 
dreſs, that it does not belong to man to attempt 
to explain miracles. | 

If we believe the Greek prieſts, this divine fa- 
your, of which no doubt can be entertained, is 
2 ſtriking proof of the excellence of their com- 
munion. But might we not object to the Greeks, 
that the Armenians and the Cophts, whom they 
treat as heretics, participate in the ſame advan- 
tage? Inveterate enemies to each other, the mi- 
niſters of theſe three ſects unite, in appearance, 
at the ceremony of the ſacred fire. This mo- 
mentary reconciliation is produced by the gene- 
ral intereſt of all: if ſeparate, thay would each 
be obliged to pay to the governor, for permiſſion 
to perform the ceremony, a ſum as great as that 
which they give in conjunction. | 

Theſe prieſts carry their deception fo far, as to 
endeavour to perſuade the people that the ſacred 
fire does not burn thoſe who are in a ſtate of 
grace. They rub their hands, therefore, with 
a kind of liquid, which ſecures them from being 
burnt on the firſt approach «©! fire, and by thele 
means ſuſtain no injury from touching the flame 
of the tapers. Their proſelytes are very fond of 
following their example; but, as they are not 
acquainted with the receipt, they often ſcorch 
their fingers and their faces: the conſequence is, 
that, as the prieſts appear to enjoy the grace of 
God excluſively, they are more reſpected, and 
better paid. | 

The privilege of producing and diſtributing the 
ſacred fire, belonged formerly to the Armenians 
only ; 


1 
0 
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only; but the Greeks made ſuch conſiderable 
offers, that they were permitted to join with the 
Armentans. | 

The ſum which each of the miniſters gains by 
this annual miracle, is eſtimated at five Funchel 
ſequins. The people diſpute with one another 
for the honour of lighting the firſt taper; but it 


always falls to the lot of the richeſt. or 
It is not preciſely known at what period this 
ceremony began to be practiſed. We find only 
that mention is made of it in the Eccleſiaſtical E 
Annals of Baronius; and the following are the 
words which he puts into the mouth of Urban l. mat 
who engaged the people to attempt to conquer the deſc 
Holy Land. It was in this place that Chriſt Gre 
« died for us; it is here that, in remembrance one 
& of his paſſion, he cauſes a divine fire to deſcend Ant 
& on his tomb, by which all the extinguiſhed W 
„ Jamps are ſoon lighted. Will you then ſuffer tho! 
ce the infidels to remain in poſſeſſion of this mira- Cor 
& culous treaſure?” I am aſtoniſhed how a Pope 4 


could believe that infidels obtained from heaven 
the favour of a miracle. 
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CHAP 3H 


oF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE GREEK 
CHURCH, 


H ave ſeveral times ſpoken of the ſchiſ- 
matic Greeks, it may not be improper 1f I here 
deſcribe the preſent [tate of their hierarchy. The 
Greek church is divided into four patriarchates 
one of which is at Conſtantinople, the ſecond at 
Antioch, the third at Jeruſalem, and the fourth 
at Alexandria. Though theſe four ſees are 
thought independent one of the other, that of 
Conſtantinople is conſidered as the principal, be- 
cauſe it is under the eyes of the Ottoman court. 
The inveſtiture of it is generally given by the 
Grand Signior, or his vizir; and notwithſtand- 
ing this, the Greeks acknowledge it. One may 
readily gueſs that people do not pretend to this 
dignity in virtue of the paſtoral character. It is 
ſold to the higheſt bidder ; and he even, when 
he gets poſſeſſion, is not ſure of retaining it 
long, if he cannot find means to give conſider- 
able preſents to government. To be able to do 


this, he draws as much as he poſſibly can from 


the clergy and people belonging to his juriſdic- 
tion; but, as he has no right to make any de- 
mand, he is obliged to have recourſe to mild. 
neſs, perſuaſion, and addreſs, to gain their affec- 
ton; which is a very difficult thing, on account 
of the rivalſhip he often experiences from the 
achbiſhop, and other dignitaries. of his clergy. 

. While 
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neglecting their dioceſes. They all begin their 


From time immemorial, the religious orders 


joyed the excluſive privilege of furniſhing pa- 
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While ſatisfying miniſterial avarice, the pon. 
tiff endeavourss alſo to fave a capital, which may 
enable him, in caſe of being diſgraced, to continue 


à life of eaſe, indolence, and tranquillity. 


The three other ſees of the provinces are con- 
ferred, or rather fold in like manner, for the be. 
nefit of the baſhaws. 

The ſecond rank in the hierarchy is occupied 
by the archbiſhops and biſhops, under the inſpec. 
tion of their reſpective patriarchs. I muſt, how. 
ever, except that of Nicoſia, in the iſland of 
Cyprus, which depends upon none of them, and 
enjoys the honours and prerogatives of the pa. 
triarchate. -- Though careleſs reſpecting religion, 
and even diffolute in private life, theſe prelates 
require that thoſe who either write or ſpeak to 
them, ſhould give them the title of Your Holi. 
neſs, and Your Bleſſedneſs. The firſt belongs 
to patriarchs, and the ſecond to biſhops, 

They cannot, however, be reproached with 


viſitations on Tweltth-day, and do not difdain to 
enter even the pooreſt cottages. How noble 
theſe viſits would be, did they not proceed from 
intereſted motives! The pontiff, in the name of 
heaven, draws from the unhappy peaſant all bis 
money, and leaves him nothing but an uſeleſs 
benediction. For this reaſon, while the people 
in the greater part of the countries of Europe 
complain that they never ſee their biſhops, the 
inhabitants here lament that they ſee them too 


often. 


of St. Baſil, St. Elias, and St. Marcel, have en- 


triarchs and biſhops. It is probable that, being 
richer than the ſecular prieſts, they pay better lor 
the favour of the miniſtry, 

Theſe 
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Theſe monks take the ſame vows of chaſtity, 
poverty, obedience, and faſting, as thoſe of Eu- 
rope. They are forbidden by their regulations 
to ſay maſs ; but, in order to become pontiffs, 
they forget this prohibition : and I could eaſily 
ſce that they paid as little attention to their other 
rows. 

| muſt, however, do them the juſtice to fay 
that their whole lives are not ſpent in contem- 
plative idleneſs. They cultivate their own lands, 
and exerciſe uſeful callings. 

Confined to the molt rigorous faſting, they 
live on pulſe; and never eat fiſh but on days of 
great ſolemnity. One may readily gueſs that this 
auſtere life is not followed by their chiefs. 

The latter are known by the title of gumůenos, 
which anſwers to that of abbé. They cannot be 
removed from their oſſices, and are conſequently 
deſpots and tyrants. | 

1 obſerved, in the courſe of my travels, that 
cloilteral deſpotiſm was always modelled accord- 
ing to that kind of government by which the 
country was ruled. It feems to be natural for 
thoſe in authority to endeavour to render their 
fellow creatures ſubſer vient. When the minds 
of the public are on their guard againſt uſurpa- 
tion, the ſubaltern chief, after the example of 
the ſupreme chief, mult employ moderation and 
addreſs, which alone can preſerve his authority : 
but when the opinion is once ſubdued by preju- 
dice, and when the ſtrength of all yields to the 
Intereſt of one, the man who commands, diſ- 
dains to uſe perſuaſion, which would humble kis 
pride; and he becomes rigid ſevere, and oppreſ- 
live. The ſubaltern chief imitates his example; 
and renders his yoke ſo much the more inſup- 
portable in the c'oifter, by living familiarly with 
thoſe who are ſubordinate to him. For this 

reaſon, 
2 
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reaſon, a monk here, more than elſewhere, be. 
comes a victim to his raſh vows. | 

The firſt order among the Greeks, conferred 
upon thoſe who devote themſelves to the ſervice 
of the church, is that of reader, called anugnoftes; 
the only duty of which is to read the ſacred ſerip- 
tures to the people on feſtivals. 

The next order is that of the p/altis, or chant. 
ers, which conducts immediately to the deacon- 
ſhip and ſub-deaconſhip. 

When one is admitted in this ſecond order, he 
is permitted to marry ; but only once as I have 
already faid in a former chapter of this volume. 


The candidate muſt chooſe for his ſpouſe a chaſte, 


beautiful virgin; and the reaſon which the 
Greek canons give for this is, that a miniſter who 
correſponds with the angels, ought not to profane 
his fleſh with vice and uglineſs. The candidate 
has not the ſole right of judging of theſe three 
points: he is obliged to conduct his young 
ſweetheart to the biſhop of the dioceſe, and to 


aſk him in a humble manner if ſhe appears to be 


chaſte, beautiful, and a virgin, When the pre- 
late really thinks her ſo, , ſmiles, kiſſes her 
cheek, and gives her his benediction. On the 
contrary, when he finds her difagreeable, his 
Bleſſedneſs ſays to the candidate, Return to 
* the Holy Ghoſt, and beg that it may enlighten 
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A marrieſt prieſt is forbidden to enter the bed 
of his ſpouſe the evening before he adminiſters 
the ſacrament ; and the wife is forbidden to ap- 
pear in church without a veil, leſt the ſight of her 


' charms ſhould divert the attention of her huſband 


from his duty. 
Patriarchs and biſhops nominate to four im- 
rtant offices, which they are obliged to confer 


on ſecular prieils, The firſt is that of the zconoms:, 
| or 
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or vicar ; the ſecond, that of the ſachellarius, or 
rreaſurer 3 the third that of the #artogfilachz, or 
keeper of the archives ; and the laſt, which is 
ilo the moſt honourable, is that of the prozo-papas, 
or high prieſt. Beſides theſe, there are alſo, in 
the Greek church, the ſchevgfilaches, or ſacriſ- 
fans; the colonarchs, or choriſters; the tirores, 
or porters; and the condilaphites, or inſpectors 
of wax candles. Theſe inferior. employments are 
exerciſed-by the ſons of the Papas 3 and, failing 
them, by young people deſtined for the prieſt- 
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e 
hood. | 
? The breviary of the Greeks is divided into ſe- 
een parts; and the daily prayers would take up 
bo ſeveral hours, did not the greater part diſpenſe, 
1 vith reciting the whole of them. 
5 The churches are, as in Europe, divided into 
8 a nave and a choir, called agia, or agion; that 
E i to ſay, the holy of holies. Old churches have 
g aporch and a veſtibule, which the new ones have 

not, RE 
r The church is ſurrounded with ſeveral rows of 
Y benches, as far as the entrance of the choir. 
10 Theſe benches are pretty much like thoſe in our 
10 churches, except that they are higher and nar- 
* tower, and have no foot-board, becauſe the 
bs Greeks never kneel, They make devotion to 
80 conſiſt in frequent ſalutations, and infections of 

the body. Few of them fit down; as they prefer 
ed o remain with their elbows leaning on the arms 
* ak their benches. Here, as weil as elſewhere, the 
p- poor people are the worſt accommodated: a few 
* warle boards, nailed to poſts, are the only ſeats 
ad aich they can obtain. 

From amidſt the aſſiſtants ariſes a pulpit, where 

E tte reader and the prieſt come to perform their 
* ferent duties. I ſhall obſerve that the ſermoa 
05, generally turns on the reſpect due to the prieſt- 


or hood ; 
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hood; and ſtill more on the facrifice which rel. the 
gion enjoins the faithful to make of a part of thy 
their goods to thoſe whoſe feryent prayers are 
employed in amaſling for all the riches of another 
life. | 

The ſanCtuary 1s ſeparated from the nave by WM bro 
long tables, which are called ichonoſtafion, a rob 
they have the figure of an altar table: they are the 
ornamented with painting and gildirg. As the 


. b mic 
Greeks entertain a ſingular veneration for St. de 
George, his portrait may be ſeen in all their hay 
churches, with thoſe of the Virgin and Jeſus f 
Chriſt. Paintings have increaſed: ſo much the WM ore 
more, as ſculpture and baflo rehevo are ex. Wes 
preſsly forbidden by the canons. <5 
The ichongſtaſion has three doors; oppoſite to Wl (his 
which there are three altars, that produce a very maſ 
majeſtic effect. The ſacrament is adminiſtered rope 
upon that in the middle ; and the other two are [ 
appropriated for the uſe of the miniſters. the 
None but prieſts or deacons are permitted to Wl and 
enter the ſanctuary, But this regulation is not WI done 
ſtrictly obſerved ; for I myſelf was admitted into may 
the ſanctuary of the church of Jeruſalem. 1 
Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed it as a rule, that the * 
women ſhould be ſeparated from the men. A num 
barrier, in the form of an orcheſtra, is raiſed in 8 
the lower part of the church, behind which the chile 
former are placed; and there are even certain i .. 
days in each month on which they muſt not pals cigh 
the veſtibule, or the firſt door of thoſe churches " 
that have not a portico. They are forbid, like- rel 
wiſe, on theſe days to kiſs the images of the Fang 
ſaints; and | have heard that, in certain places,1 — 
prieſt ſtands at the entrance of the church, and Ai 
aſks each of them, are you pure? 8 
The manner in which the Greeks make the oth 
ſign of the croſs, is not different from that 0 


th 
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the Latin catholics, except that they unite the 
thumb, the fore and the middle fingers, in the 
form of a triangle, preſſing the other two down 
to the palm of the hand. | 

The ſacerdotal habit conſiſts of a kind of em- 
broidered veſtment, above which there is a long 
robe that covers the whole body, and floats on 
the ground, They are both bound round the 
middle by a broad ſaſh, called perizone. Over 
the whole is worn a certain tunic, of which I 
have ſpoken in another place. | 

It is well known that, at conſecration, the 
Greeks employ leavened inſtead of unleavened 
bread. It would be ſuperfluous to give an ac- 
count of the ceremonies which precede or follow 
this conſecration, as the reader may have ſeen 
mals celebrated after the Greek manner in Eu- 
rope. 
78 not a little diverted with the offering ; for 
the people do not preſent money, but fruit, fiſh, 
and other articles of food. The name of each 
donor is inſcribed on the preſent, that the prieſt 
may put the Virgin and St. George in mind of 
i. One maſs only is performed in each church 
in aday: on this account Greek churches are ſo 
numerous, both in town and country. 

Baptiſm is performed by immerſion z and 
children are plunged three times into the water : 
it is cuſtomary to preſent them for baptiſm the 
eghth day after their birth. 

After baptiſm, the prieſt anoints the child's 
forehead, eyes, noſtrils, mouth, ears, breaſt, 
hands, and feet, with holy unction, and imme- 
lately after gives it the ſacrament. 

Auricular confeſſion is practiſed among the 
Greeks, and is become an object of great profit 
o the prieſts, as people do not receive ablolu- 
ion unleſs they pay a certain ſum in proportion 
"Tow I, ._ F to 
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to the enormity of their tranſgreſſions. Should 
fate have condemned you to ablolute indigence, 
you can find no miniſter who will condeſcend 10 
hear you. What then mult thoſe do, who, 
thinking confeſſion neceſſary, do not poſſels x 
ſingle medin? Proſtrated on the ſteps of the 
church, they muſt beg the rich to give them a 
ſmall alms, and thereby enable them to be deli. 
vered from their fins, and to fave their ſouls, 

It is amuſing to hear the Greek caſuiſts. The 
following is a caſe of conſcience, the ſolution of 
which may appear very fingular :—If a penitent en 
is accuſed of having committed a theft, the con. mt 
feſſor aſks him whether the perſon robbed is x on 


"= & =" = hr 


E. 


Greek or an European. In the firſt caſe he i; Di 


abſolved, upon making reſtitution ; but in the 
ſecond he is conſidered as not having ſinned, WM gir 
when he divides the produce of the robbery uith Au 
the confeſſor. | 

All the other ſacraments are ſold in the like 
Manner, as I had an opportunity of obſerving on 


many occaſions. | | 1 
The ſacrament coſts a piaſtre, and holy unc- af 
tion the ſame. To procure a ready ſale for the WM Gec 
latter, the prieſts perſuade the people that tte app 
conſecrated oil confers, at the ſame time, health ple 
of body and purity of ſoul. | 1 
Such of the aſſiſtants as wiſh to communicate, than 
go and place themſelves before the principal doi can: 
of the ſanctuary ; and the prieſt laying the boo fruit 
of the ritual upon the head of each, preſent Len 
them in turn with the conſecrated bread and 0 
wine. 3 and 
I have mentioned already in what manner al {ervi 
marriages of the Greeks are celebrated. ſupe; 
There are reckoned to be four principal Leni {els 
in the Greek church, in the courſe of the yea il then 
Ihe firſt precedes Ealter, and continues v9 {tr 


months 
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months. Milk and fiſh are allowed in the firſt 
week, but forbidden in the other ſeven. Certain 
kinds of fiſh however, ſuch as oyſters, and 
ſome other ſhell fiſh, are excepted from this pro- 
hibition. The law, which forbids fiſh only be- 
cauſe they contain blood, conſiders theſe as not 
poſſeſſed of any. 


uld 
ce, 
| to 
ho, 
8 2 
the 
ma 


deli. In the ſecond Lent, which is forty days before 
the Nativity of Chriſt, one may eat fiſh of every 

The kind. | 

n of 


The third Lent —_ on Whit-Monday, and 
ends on St. Peter's Day. It was inſtituted in 
memory of the apoſtles, and its duration depends 
on the advancement or retardation” of Eaſter. 
During this Lent milk is permitted. 

The laſt is ſolely intended to honour the vir- 
ginity of Mary. It begins on the firſt day of 
Auguſt, and ends on the day of Aſſumption. 
This Lent is obſerved with more ſtrictneſs than 
any of the reſt, on account of the great reſpect 
entertained for the mother of Chriſt. 

A ſynod of monks requeſted the patriarch that 
a fifth might be eſtabliſhed in honour of St. 
George; but this was refuſed, becauſe /it did not 
appear proper to the head of the church that peo- 
ple ſhould taſt for a patron. 

The life of the regular is much more auſtere 
than that of the ſecular clergy, as the former 
cannot make uſe of oil, wine, or fiſh. Dried 
pr are their only nouriſhment during theſe 

nts. "$9 

Old men, children, women big with child, 
and even the ſick, are not exempted from ob- 
lerving theſe four Lents; and ſo great is the 
luperltition of the Greeks, that they think it a 

crime to commit a robbery, to proſtitute 
themlelves publicly, or to ſtab an enemy, than 

o tranſgreſs this precept of faſting. The philo- 
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ſopher is ſorry to ſee this blind ſuperſtition pre. 


vail ſo much; but he is not aſtoniſhed, when hs u 

Eknous that it has produced the like effects where. ol 

| ever the people have been dupes to the villainy ti 
| of their prieſts. | th 


{ The death of a man cauſes here the moſt yio. fr 
lent demonſtrations of exceſſive grief. His fa. 
f mily ſend forth loud cries, tear their hair, and 
rend their garments ; and the lower claſs of peo. 
ple, who have tears at command, are paid to 
come and weep over the body of the deceaſed, 
| Friends, acquaintances, and neighbours, all par. 
4 take in the afſliction of the family; and they ſing 


together ſongs in his praiſe. His funeral oration 

is pronounced in the church; and when the prieſt 

repeats the laſt prayers, their cries and lamenta. 

tions are redoubled. Each eagerly embraces 

the ſad remains which are ſoon to be incloſed in 

; - the tomb; they ſpeak to the body as if it were 

ſtill capable of hearing; and with every markof 

the deepeſt affliction bid it an eternal adieu. Af. 

ter the ceremony they return from church, 

and go to the houſe of the deceaſed, where a 

ary is prepared for thoſe who aſſiſted at the fu- 
neral. 

It is cuſtomary to ſend from the houſe of the 
deceaſed, ſome days after the obfequies, a pre. 
Tent to the church, and ſomething allo to preſent 
to the church, and ſomething allo to the friend: 
and neighbours, This preſent conſiſts of a plate 
of boiled wheat, mixed with ſweet almonds treed 
from the ſtones, and a few ſweetmeats ; toge- 
ther with a loaf, the cruſt of which 1s be— 
ſprinkled with the feeds of ſeſamum. - Ihe 
Greeks conſider it as an honour to receive ibi 

preſent, called clive; which in certain places | 
renewed every year, to render the memory dd 
the dead immortal. 1 a 


— 
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The pooreſt of the Greeks do not di 

unleſs they leave a ſmall ſum | agg — 

of diſtributing a few calivet. It is a vm a 

tion to all mankind to think, that after death 

rw _ ſtill exiſt in the remembrance of their 
ends. 
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EE A226 


JOURNEY FROM JERUSALEM TO BETHLEHEM, 


Paizsrme is a province which it is dange- 
rous at preſent for ſtrangers, and even for the 
natives, to traverſe : the unhappy effect of the 
weakneſs of the Turkiſh baſhaws, who cannot 
preſerve their authority beyond the limits of their 
reſpective cities. 

The different religions which prevail in this 
country, are a continual ſubject of diſcord and 
war between the inhabitants. 

Wherever man is enlightened with reſpect to 
his duty, a diverſity of religions cannot be hurt- 
ful; it may even be ſaid to be advantageous, in 
more reſpects than one. One citizen compre- 
hends that he has no right to become the judge of 
the opinions of another ; that the Deity, who 
created our thoughts free, never intended that 
they ſhould be controuled ; and that it is of little 
importance in whatever manner God is wor. 
ſhipped, provided his laws are equally obſerved 
by all. Hence it happens, that the Jew, the Ca- 
tholic, and the Calviniſt, forgetting that they 
each profeſs a different worſhip, unite together to 
promote public happineſs. Beſides, all ſectaries, 
when perſecuted, go and ſeek an aſylum in coun- 
tries where liberty of conſcience is granted in its 
fulleſt extent; and bring to the ſtate an increaſe 
of commerce, induſtry, and riches. 5 
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jn the regions of ignorance the caſe is differ- 
ent. The leſs knowledge a man has, he is the 
more tenacious of his ideas, even thongh wrong. 
proſtrated, as we may ſay, before religious pre- 
judices, which he conſiders as an emanation 
fom eaven, he cannot bear to find a different 
opinion conſidered as equal to his own. This 
zives riſe to rivalſhip and diſputes ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by inteſtine wars; and the peace and 
happineſs of the empire are endangered, which 
often happens in the greater part of the eaſtern 
kingdoms. But what remedy can be applied to 
theſe diſaſtrous evils ? Shall we proſcribe freedom 
of worſhip? By no means ; becauſe that would 
be niaking martyrs, without bringing back tran- 
quillity ; and becauſe a ſtate has no right to ſay 
to a citizen, Du muſt think and pray in this man- 
1er. We muſt call in the aſſiſtance of know- 
ledge. But can we propoſe this mode to a deſ- 
dot, who reigns only by the ignorance of his 
ſubjectd; and who dreads the influence of rea- 
ſon, as being likely to rouſe his people from their 
lethargy ? 

The inhabitants of Paleſtine, as I have juſt 
now ſaid, are always in arms for religion; and 
the year 767 was much more deſtructive in this 
reſpet than any of the preceding. A certain 
number of Mahdmetan Arabs, ſtrengthened by 
ſchiſmatic Greeks, had declared war againſt the 
Catholics of Bethlehem and its environs. There 
vere even few days in which an action did not 
take place, and in which a great deal of blood 
vas not ſhed on the one fide or the other. 

Nobody then would venture to quit Jeruſalem 
decauſe, in caſe of meeting with either party, 
people would have been under the neceſſity of 
gazing in the quarrel. I however foreſaw that 


u Laſter there would be an armiſtice between 
the 
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the diſputants, who would be afraid that the pl. 
grims then affembled in Jeruſalem might take ag. 
vantage of their diviſion to deſtroy them both, 
This idea determined me to undertake a journey 
to Bethlehem. 

I therefore ordered a good horſe to be ſaddled; 
and departed alone from Jeruſalem on the morn- 
ing of the 22d of April, 1467. 

I at firſt traverſed ſome parched plains, which 
appeared really frightful, on account of therocky 
mountains that furrounded them; but as l ad. 
vanced the ſcene brightened up, and became 
much more agreeable. I beheld, not without ad. 
miration, well cultivated ” fields, covered with 
barley and wheat; while the ſurrounding hills 
were crowned with vines, and abundance a olive 
and fig trees. 

In each field there was a kind of hut, conſtrud. 
ed in the form of a tower, in which the peaſant 

took ſhelter, in'order to fecure himſelf from the 

attack of robbers. Theſe huts ſerve alſo to 
contain all the implements neceſſary for agri- 
culture. 

Having travelled for two hours and a hall, 
without any diſagreeable accident, I reached 
Bethlehem, and alighted at the habitation of 
the fathers of the Holy Land, to whom | wa 
recommended, 
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CHAP. XIL ; 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CITY OF BETHLEHEM. 


BrrnrEHEM of Judah is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of the tribe to which it belonged, in 
order that it may not be confounded with ano- 
ther Bethlehem of the tribe of Zabulon, of 
which mention is made in Joſhua, | 
That which I am going to defcribe was called 
alſo Ephrata, and the a Rehoboam, 
the ſon of Solomon, nded it with walls, 
and rendered it formidable amongſt th 
the land of Judea. ** 
When the cruſaders undertock the conqueſt of 
Paleſtine, it was inhabited by a great number of 
Chriſtians ; and when it learned the arrival of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, it ſent ambaſſadors to him, 
to beg that he would deliver it from the infidels, 
who threatened to burn its temple, and to deſ- 
troy it. Prince Tancred upon this haſtened to 
its relief; and, as a ſignal of victory, hoiſted 
his ſtandard on the tower of the church. This 
happened in the year 1099; | 
This city was abandoned by the Chriſtians of 
the weſt when they loſt Jeruſalem. 
As a reward for its attachment to Chriſtianity, 
it obtained leave in 1110 to be erected into a 
biſhopric. Aſquilin was the firſt prelate of that 
lee. We find in William of Tyre the whole di- 
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ploma by which Baldwin I. richly endowed 
this new metropolis, on the requeſt of Pope 
Paſchal II. | 

This ſee, in 1291, was transferred to the vil. 
lage of Clamecy, in the dieceſe of Auxerre, in 
France; but as it had no territory, juriſdiction, 
or revenue, it ceaſed to be an object of am. 
bition. 

Bethlehem was the country of Boaz, Oba. 
diah, jeſſe, David, and Abzin, the ninth judge 
of the Iſraelites, and the father of thirty ſons 
and as many daughters. 


For the various religious events which took 


place in this city, I muſt refer thoſe who are def. 


rous of being acquainted with them, to books of 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, where they will find them 
recorded with great minuteneſs. 

The ſituation of Bethlehem is ſingularly plea- 
ſant. Placed on the oe of a hill, which ex- 
tends from eaſt to wa, it commands a view of 
mountains covered with trees loaded with fruit; 
and of valleys which are ſo much the more agree- 
able, as they are clothed with verdure, and ena- 
melled with flowers of various kinds. | 

| Its ancient walls are no longer to be ſeen. Its 
edifices are conſtructed without order, without 
taſte, and without proportion, One monument 
only worthy of obſervation is to be found in 1t. 
This is the ancient church of St. Mary, which! 
ſhall deſcribe in the following chapter. 

The Mahometan Arabs inhabited Bethlehem 2 
long time, together with the Greek and Latin 
catholics, and the Greek ſchiſmatics. But about 
five or fix years ago the, Arabs were driven from 
it by inteſtine wars. | 

By the advice of the Greek ſchiſmatics, they 
impoſed on the churches a duty called gafard. 
The catholics ſubmitted at firſt to this oppreſſive 
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1njuſtice, which was not approved by the go- 
vernor of Jefuſalem, who has the command of 
this place. They therefore laid their complaints 
before him, and begged for redreſs ; but the go- 
vernor could do nothing for them, except to or- 
der his digdaban, or commiſſary of Jeruſalem, to 
endeavour, by ſome means or other, to remove 
the obnoxious impoſition. The Mahometans 
were called Gafarreins, from the name of the tax 
which they had ventured to impoſe on the catho- 
lic church. „ 
The orders of the governor were, however, 
not executed; and the party of the oppreſſors 
vas increaſed by a great number of Arabs, and 
even ſchiſmatic Greeks, who wiſhed by this 
junction to form a balance againſt the power of 
the Chriſtians. New houſes were erected around 
the church, in order to enforce with more 
ſafety the levying of the gafard. | 
The Mahometans, confiding in their ſtrength, 
ſoon became more inſolent : they infulted the 
Chriſtians, beat them, and challenged them to 
combat. Both parties therefore took up arms, 
an open war commenced, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
took place in the city; but the aggreſſors were 
always defeated. The party of the Mahometans 
was likewiſe weakened by the defection of the 
ſchiſmatic Greeks, wno, being more enlightened 
tepecting their intereſts, plainly ſaw that the 
viſtories of the infidels would be as fatal to them 
% to the catholics. 
The Gafarreins endeavoured to procure new 
partiſans in the neighbouring countries ; but the 
Chriſtians took advantage of their weakneſs to 
attack them upon every occaſion. They even 
relolved not to lay down their arms till they had 
=pelted and entirely ruined, the infidels. For 
this purpoſe they furniſhed their convent wit! 
| EIN proviſions ; 
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_ provifions ; and having fortified it, women, chil. 
dren, and old men, retired thither, as to a place 
that was ſafe and impregnable. The Mahome. 
tans were twice attacked, and as often beaten; 
and the number of their killed and wounded wy 
nearly equal. 

The war was, however, prolonged ; while the 
catholics, who were afraid of being in want of 
proviſions, had the courage to go and cultivate 
their lands. The women were not afraid to ac. 
company them, to load their arms, and keey 
guard around them; and each peafant conſtrudte( 
a ſmall hut in his field, to which he might retire 
in caſe of an attack. 

The governor of Jerufalem, being deſirous of 
bringing back peace to this diſtracted city, pre 
vailed on the baſhaw of Damaſcus, who was re. 
turning from Mecca, to prefent himſelf before 
Bethlehem with all his forces. | 

The baſhaw conſequently appeared at the head 
of a numerous army, preceded by twelve pieces 
of cannon. But the ſituation of the city, and 
the difficulty of conducting cavalry through 
mountainous places, obliged him to return; el. 
pecially as the Gafarreins, who were afraid that 
his preſence might favour the catholic party, 
feemed ready to attack him in the rear. 

After his retreat, hoſtilities re-commenced at 
Bethlehem; the conteſt was carried on with 
more fury, and victory for ſome time remained 
undecided : but at length juſtice was triumphant. 
The Mahometans, beſides loſing their chief, 
were almoſt all cut to pieces; and thoſe who ef 
caped the ſword had no other reſource but to f/, 
and diſperſe themſelves different ways, until a nen 
junction of their forces ſhould enable them 90 
renew the war. 


- The conquerors, in their fury, did not 7 
a 
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fine themſelves only to purſuing and maſſacring 
the fugitives. They even demoliſhed their boufes 
to the very foundations; and ſtrewed ſalt over 
them, by way of malediction. Whoever ſhould 
attempt to build again upon the ſame ſpot, would 
be conſidered as an enemy to his country. 
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e the On account of its weakneſs, the Turkiſh go- 
nt of vernment took o notice of tl is affair, though 
tirate i the baſhaw of Damaſcus continued to threaten 
[0 ac. the delinquents. 

keep Ihe fathers of the Holy Land are always en- 


deavouring to leſſen the number of the ſchiſma- 
tics; and for this purpoſe they are very laviſh of 
their alms and inſtructions. Fitteen families ab- 
jured their tenets when I was in Syria; but I 
muſt ſay that ſuch Chriſtians do no great honour 
to the Roman faith. Some of theſe converſions 
are like many of thoſe which take place in other 
countries. Being the effects of intereſt, weak- 
neſs, or inconſtancy, they are nat laſting, or at 
leaſt produce very little virtue in the new con- 
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rough The men dreſs here in the ſame manner as 
1; ef. the Arabs, and the women like thoſe of Naza- 
1 that reth. 

party, Bethlehem is indebted to ſuperſtition for all 


its riches, or rather to the devotion of the Eu- 
ed at 


with that of making crowns and wooden crofles, or- 


nainel WI namented with mother of pearl, and formed 
phat. Wl with much ingenuity. Theſe pious wares are pur- 
chief, WI chaſed by the merchants of Acre; and being pack- 
ho el. ed into boxes, are tranſported to Venice, whence 
to fly, they are diſperſed throughout Italy, Spain, and 
aner above , Germany. Jo enhance the value of 
em to them, the purchaſers are made to believe that 


they are formed from the real woad of the croſs. 
This probably gave occaſion to a French philoſo- 
| pher 


t con- 
fine 


ropeans. No other trade is known here than | 
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pher to ſay, that there was as much wogd of WM ui 
the real croſs in Europe as was ſufficient to 
* conltruQ two ſhips of the line.“ 

The Holy Land receives annually. confiderahle 
ſums from this branch of commerce. ten 

As it is ſuppoſed at Bethlehem that the monk; MI len 
and prieſts have a greater demand than other peo. Wl v2 

ple for wares of this kind, the inhabitants ſome. chi 
times compel the monaſtery to purchaſe them, {WI ſun 
and to pay ready money for them, 

On this ſubject I ſhall relate a tragical event, 
which reduced the good fathers to a dreadful en- anc 
barraſſment. N 

A paſſenger having offered the procurator 2 ber 
box filled with crowns and  croſles, for which he 
demanded an exorbitant price, they told him that tea 
all their magazines were full of them. He hoy. 

ever perſiſted in endeavouring to make them pur. 
chaſe his merchandize, and even had recourſe to MW cha 
threats, but all in vain; for they would not com. 
ply with his requeſt. an 

The man then reſolved to commit one of the 
blackeſt and moſt inhuman actions that can be ſo t 
perpetrated. He caſt his ſon, who accompanied i in! 
him, into a deep ciſtern which was in the court 
of the monaſtery, where the unhappy child va Ku 
ſoon depri ved of his life. nd 

Io conceal his villainy, the father began to 
ſend forth loud and lamentable cries, to tear his 
hair, and to ſhew every ſign of the deepeſt grief; 
accuſing the fathers at the ſame time of having 
thrown his ſon into the ciſtern. 

The affair being carried before the baſhaw of 
Damaſcus, ſome Mahometans, who were wit- 
neſſes of the ſcene, gave teſtimony in favour of 
the innocent; but their evidence was of no aal 


The fathers were convicted of murder, and -_ 
3 -— un El 
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under the neceſſity of paying thirteen thouſand 
ſequins, in order to fave their lives. 

The convent not being able to ſupport the idea 
of the infamy thrown upon it by this unjuſt ſen- 
tence, begged the Porte to reviſe it; and at 
length procured an order by which the baſhaw 
was commiſſioned to reverſe it, and to reſtore the 
thirteen thouſand ſequins. The whole. of this 
ſum, however, did not return to the treaſury of 
the convent ; for, under the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, one muſt pay for the right of requeſting, 
and the fayour of obtaining, juſtice. - 

The Arabic is the natural language of Bethle- 
hem; but the Latin and Italian, which two of 
the fathers of the convent are commiſſioned to 
teach to young people, are both commonl 
ſpoken. | 

This city, in general, does not enjoy a good 
character in the province; for its inhabitants 
are reproached with infincerity, treachery, and 
an attachment to robbery. The greater part of 
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the the women are remarkably diſſolute; an often 
an be WI { treacherous, as to rob their gallants even when 
anied in their arms. It is againſt travellers, above all, 
court MW that they lay their ſnares ; but as they are well 
d was I £2own throughout the Levant, they very ſeldom 
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CH AP. XII. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH OF sr. Mary 
AT BETHLEHEM» | 


Os the eaſt of the city, and almoſt cloſe to 
its gates, ſtands the beautiful church of St, 
Mary; but, before you arrive at it, you mult 
croſs a ſmall ſquare incloſed with thick walls, 
which in ſeveral places arefalling into ruins, 

From the ſquare you paſs into a large court, 
in which there were formerly ſome very conſi. 
derable edifices: the chapiters of columns, the 
remains of porticos, and heaps of marble which 
are found there, give us reafon to believe that 
they were magnificent, and make us deplore the 
loſs of them. There are three ciſterns in the 
middle of this court, in one of which there is 
fill ſome water. 

The entrance into the church is through a 
narrow veſtibule, which is ſo low, that one mult 
ſtoop in order to paſs it. Originally it was much 
higher, and proportioned to the ſize of the edi. 
fice; bur, for ſome time paſt, a part of it has 
been cloſed up, in order to prevent the Arabs 
from entering it on horſeback. 

I This veſtibule is thirty-three cubits in length 

from eaſt to weſt ; and a little more than twelve in 
height. The roof of it is arched, and very ſolid, 
On the right hand there is a paſſage, which con- 
duQts to the monaſtery of the Armenians ; and 


in the middle of the veſtibule is the entrance * 
| - 


with 
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the church. On the firſt view of this piece of 
architecture I remained ſome minutes in admi- 
ation. 12 | 

- This church is built in the form of a crofs,,and 
is divided into five naves, ſeparated from each 
other by ſuperb columns of white marble veined 
with red, like that procured from the mountains 
of ſudea. Ihe chapiters of theſe columns are of 
a much finer marble, entirely. white, and are cut 
in the moſt delicate taſte. They belong to the 
Corinthian order. | we 1 

The frize of the columns of the principal nave 
is of cedar of Lebanon, ornamented with fo- 
lage; and may be ſaid to be in good preſerva- 
tion, when we conſider its antiquity. 

The church is lighted by a ſmall oval window 
above the door, and by three other windows of 
a ſquare form; one of which is ſituated in the 
middle gallery, and the other two in the lateral 
galleries. 1 4170 

The choir is in the middle of the croſs, and 
Ties three ſteps above the level of the reſt of the 
church. Two lateral ſtair-caſes behind the choir 
conduct to a grotto, in which they ſay Chriſt 
came into the world. l 

Near the left ſtair-caſe is a ciſtern, which is 
at preſent dry, becauſe the conduits which con- 
vey water to it are entirely broken. 1 

There are here three altars; one placed in the 
choir, and the remaining two in the croſs. 

On the left, as you enter the church, in the 
ſecond row of pillars, you obſerve the ancient 
baptiſmal founts. They conſiſt of an octagonal 
Yale of one piece of marble, like. that of the co- 
lumns, containing a ſecond of white marble veined 
vith black, which is ſmaller, and into which 
children were dipped. Dt | 

Tre interior walls of this church were for- 
Fot. II. G | merly 
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merly incruſted with white marble; but they 
were ſtripped of it by the ſultan of Egypt, in 
order to ornament his palace at Grand Cairo. 
The pieces of iron by which the . marble wa; 
| fixed to the walls, are ſtill to be ſeen, 

Some travellers boaſt much of the pavement 
of the ſanctuary, which was formed of different 
pieces of marble of all colours: all together they 
produced a moſt wonderful effect. The infidels, 
however, have broken one part of it, and car. 
ried away the other, 

On each column are painted the figures of 
faints ; but in ſo barbarous a taſte, that the plain 
marble would be much preferable. 

Nothing can be fo curious as the windows, 
which exhibit a kind of moſaic work ; that is to 
fay, are compoſed of ſmall bits of glaſs of all co 
lours, joined together on a gold ground. 

There are figures here of the prophets who 
announced the coming of the Meſſiah, and 0 
thoſe kings of Iſrael whoſe reigns procured then 
the favour of heaven, and the affection of their 


ople. 
8 the windows of the principal nave there 
are inſcribed ſome important deciſions of the 
provincial fynods, and ecumenical council. 
They are written in Greek and Roman ch 

racters. 
I obſerved that the Latin inſcriptions were 
more defaced than the Greek; and J am of op 
nion that this has proceeded from the hatred o 
the ſchiſmatic Greeks, who endeavour to deliro) 
every thing that reminds them of the triumph 0 
the Latin faith. | 
One of theſe inſcriptions, which I tranſlate 

from the Greek, let me know the epoch of 1! 
theſe different works, and was as follows: © 1 
Work was compoſed by Ephraim, 2 
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te painter in moſaic, under the reigns of the 
« emperor Emanuel Comnenus, and Ammorie 
« king of Jeruſalem, at the time when Raulinet 
« gccupied the epiſcopal ſee of Bethlehem, in the * 
« year of the world 6679.” WE 

Ammoric is the ſame as Almeric I. who was 
crowned on the 22d of February, in the year 
1162 of the Chriſtian æra, and died on the 8th 
of July. 1173. 

Raulinet is more generally known under the 
name of Rodolphus. 

I mult here rectify a miſtake common to Qua- 
reſmius, and father Neau, a Jeſuit. In reading 
this inſcription, they did not obſerve a Greek 
letter half effaced, which expreſſes the firſt figure 
of the yeat 6677 ; and they have tranſcribed only 
the three laſt. Quareſmius did not doubt that 
he had fallen into a groſs anacroniſm ; but father 
Neau thought that the three cyphers 677 repre- 
preſented a year of the Hegira, 8 to 
the year 1278 of the Chriſtian æra: though this 
would be {till an error; ſince the emperor Ertia- 
nuel Comnenus, and king Ammoric, had been 
dead above a century. 

This church of St. oy 


is about an hundred 


and twenty cubits in length. 


The arms of the crols are a little more than 
eighty- ſeven. 

The breadth of the principal nave, compre- 
hending that of the four lateral ones, is ſiæty- 
three cubits. 

The pillars, with their baſes and chapiters, are 
twelve in height; and the whole height, from the 
floor to the roof, is thitty-one. 

The lateral naves ate only twelve cubins in 


height. The roof is ſupported by ſeveral ſolid  . 


beams, the oldeſt of which are made of cedar of 
banon. The conſtruction of this church is 
G 2 aſcribed 
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aſcribed to Conſtantine the Great, and St. Helen, 
his mother. Others ſay that it was founded by 
Juſtinian : but this does not appear probable; 
for we know that Procopius, who has very 
minutely deſcribed all the edifices raiſed by that 
prince, makes no mention of it. | 

Baldwin I. brother to Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who was conſecrated here, and crowned king of 
jeruſalem, in memory of that event enriched this 
church with conſiderable preſents. 

Being neglected for a long time, it would have 
fallen to ruin in 1492, had not the fathers of the 
Holy Land repaired the nave. Ferdinand and 
Iſabella of Spain, who made piety to conſiſt in 
robbing the people to ornament churches, paid all 
the expences incurred upon this occaſion. 

It was again repaired in 1672, under the pa- 
triarch Doſitheus, on account of a ſynod which 
the ſchiſmatic Greeks held in Bethlehem 
againſt the doctrine of Calvin. The expence of 
theſe repairs is ſaid to have amounted to twenty- 
five thouſand ſequins, including five thouſand paid 
to the Grand Signior, in order to obtain his per- 
miſſion. They were defrayed this time by a 

Greek merchant eſtabliſhed at Conſtantinople, on 
receiving a promiſe from the church that he 
ſhould be beatified after his death. 

This church is at preſent in a very good condi- 
tion; and is covered with lead, which will 
ſecure it a long time from the injuries of the 
weather. | = 

It belongs to the ſchiſmatic Greeks ; and that 
the prieſts may not diſturb each other while en- 
paged in their different duties, the ſanctuary has 
deen - ſeparated by a wall from the five naves. 
That part which they do not occupy, ſerves a5 2 


gallery to the Europeans. Fou muſt croſs this 
OR, wes 6 gallery 
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gallery in order to go to the convent of the fathers ' 
of the Holy Land. | | 

This convent is far from being what it was 
formerly, having been greatly damaged by the 
Infidels in 1263. It is ſuppoſed that it was one 
of the four which St. Paula founded in Bethle- 
hem, and in which St, Jerom lived for ſeveral 


Though half deſtroyed, it ſtill contains a ſuſſi- 
cient number of monks, and affords every conve- 
nience neceſſary for the uſe of man. 

The fathers of the Holy Land have been in 
poſſeſſion of it ever ſince the commencement of 
the fourteenth century. As the firlt prieſts who 
eſtabliſhed themſelves were Spaniards and Por- 
tugueſe, they made it one of their regulations, 
that the ſuperiority of the convent ſhould always 
belong in preference to a monk of either of theſe 
nations : and the peaceful orientals did not refuſe 
to grant this excluſive privilege. _ | 
| A large hall, called the refectory of St. Jerom, 
| is ſhewn here; to which is annexed a ſmall cell, 
that bears the name of this father. The pious 


| Cenobites always remember with grief, that a 
troop of Arabs profaned this place by lodging 
their horſes in it, | ; 


On the eaſtern corner of the building ariſes a 
-belvidere, from which there is an extenſive view 


| - over the plains, valleys, and hi'ls. 4 

8 In the weſtern part there is a beautiful ciſtern, . 
which contains excellent water; but it is reſerved | 

t for that ſeaſon when the exceſſive heat dries up 10 

a al the ſprings in the neighbourhood. 160 

$ The church of the convent is dedicated to St, il 

x Catherine, and has nothing rema kab e but the g 

a panting of the principal altar, which ſome of our | 

s able artiſts might not be aſhamed of owning. The 


Y | F225. 
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walls are remarkably ſolid, and in ſome places 
are above fix or eight cubits in thickneſs. _ 

This church has a communication witk that of 
St. Mary, by the grotto of the Nativity, to which 
there is a paſſage by a ſubterranean*ſtaircaſe, 

This ſmall grotto may be conſidered as a won. 
der. Marble of every kind has been collected to 
embelliſh it, and ſculpture and painting have 
likewiſe contributed their aid and aſſiſtance. It 
is lighted only by two ſilver lamps, which are 
kept burning day and night, 12 

It has two altars, which are placed oppoſite to 
each other, One of them is dedicated to the 
Word made fleſh ; and over it there is a painting, 
in which are repreſented Joſeph and the Virgin 
proſtrated before the divine child. A group of 
angels clap their wings in token of joy ; near 
them are extended the two animals wich were 


the only witneſſes of the myſterious birth; and 


in the back ground is ſeen an angel announcing 
to the ſhepherds the aſtoniſhing news of the birth 
of the Meſſiah, conceived by the Virgin. Under 
the table of the altar there is a porphyry tar, 
ſurrounded by a circle of filyer, enriched with 
precious ſtones. 4 

I ſhall here obſerve, that the fathers of the 
Holy Land have loſt the right of celebrating mals 


at this altar, ſince the Greeks paid a certain ſum 


to the Porte, in order that they might be deprived 
of it: ſuch, indeed, is the rivalthip between 
theſe two communions, that the Latins have at 
preſent requeſted that the ſame thing may be 

done to the Greek ſed. . 
Near this firſt altar ariſe three ſteps, which 
conduct to another ſmall grotto, called the Plact 
of the Mai ger, One cannot help admiring here 
the fineneſs of the marble ; and, above all, à co. 
lumn of ſerpentine, that is to ſay, of marble 
| | WS | ſpotted 
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ſpotted with black and green. It is four cubits 
and a half in height; and its baſe and chapiter 
are of whe marble. 

The ſecond altar is under the Invocation of the 
Magi, and is not inferior to the other, either in the 
richneſs of its ornaments, or the merit of the 
painting. This was the work of James Palma, 
the — celebrated artiſt in the eaſt. 

The arched roof was formerly very curious on 
account of the moſaic work with which it is or- 
namented : but at preſent it is entirely blackened 
by the ſmoke of the lamps. ; 

This grotto may be about twenty-five cubits in 
length, and a little more than eleven in breadth, 
All the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, without 
excepting even the Mahometans, come hither 
to pray when ſick ; and they carry their faith fg 
far as to believe that, if they enter barefooted, 
they will depart cured. . | 

When Judea was ſubject to the laws of Rome 
Adrian converted this grotto into a temple of 
Venus and Love. The remembrance of this 
circumſtance is {till a cauſe of affliction to orien- 
tal piety, 

From this grotto you aſcend to the church of 
St. Mary by two ſtaircaſes of red marble. Four 
ſuperb pillars form the entrance to-it ; and the 
two gates are of bronze, ornamented in the Aras 
belque manner, 
| Though this grotto is very . N one 
cannot help condemning it upon reflection; for it 
appears very ill ſuited to the ſpirit of religion, to 
have decorated and enriched a place which the 
maſter of the world preferred to every other, be- 
cauſe he was deſtitute and naked. I hus people 
hurt the cauſe of religion every where, by en- 
deavouring to ſerve it. 

Cloſe to this grotto there are ſeveral ſubterra- 
nean 
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nean chapels, for which great veneration is en, 
tertained in this country. One of them is cele. 
brated, as is ſaid, by being the tomb of Joſeph, 
and the other by the martyrdom of. the young 
children whom Herod ordered to be thrown into 
it. St, Jerom came hither to meditate on the 
dogmas of the faith ; and here his body was in. 
terred, and preſerved until the catholics tranſ. 
ported it to Rome. This laſt chapel contains the 
bones of St. Paula, as may be ſeen by two Latin 
inſcriptions which the ſame St. Jerom engraved 
upon the ſtone, . bait 
There are two other convents near to tl at of 
the fathers of the Holy Land, The firſt, occupied 
by four or five Greek monks, contains only a 
ſmall number of cells: but the ſpace it incloſes is 


ſpacious and agreeable enough. The (count is Witel! 
inhabited by Armenians ; and is ſo large, that it agre 
can accommodate from two to three hundred A 
monks. It was deſtined formerly to receive lach plac 


Europeans as came to viſit the ſanctuarics of Beth. vule 


lehem. | N 
Belonging to this monaſtery there is a quarter that 
called the School of Sr. Ns from an opinion, and 
generally received in thoſe places, that St. Je. from 
rom gave public leſſons here on the ſacred Scrip- brea 
tures. If we may judge from appearancee, | The 
ſhould rather ſuppoſe that it was an hoſpital. othe 
Amongſt theſe buildings there is one which coul 
merits particular attention. It is a gallery fifty- they 
one cubits in length from eaſt to welt, and nine- N. 
teen in breadth from north to ſouth. The roof is fows 
formed into arcades, ſupported by fix columns of frſt « 
the molt beautiful granite. and t 
* This vaſt edifice is ſurrounded by a thick wall, of v 
conſtructed in order to defend it from the attack mo 
| alem 


of plunderers, 
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oF THE ENVIRONS OF BETHLEHEM. 


Troven uncultivated, and deſtitute of in- 
of kabitants, the environs of Bethlehem are worthy 
d the attention of travellers, 

a In advancing towards the ſouth, you traverſe 


is ſeveral fields, interſected at certain diſtances by 
is little hills, the ſituation of which is ſingularly 
it agreeable. | | 

{i After proceeding four miles, you arrive at a 
ch place called Fons Sgnatut, from the name of a ri- 


vulet which runs through the middle of the valley. 
Near it is a ſubterranean opening, ſo narrow 


ter that a man can with difficulty paſs through it, 
n, and which conducts to two halls of equal ſize, 
E from fifteen to ſixteen cubits in length, nine in 
ip- breadth, and a little more than ſeven in height. 
Fl They are arched with beautiful cut ſtone ; and in 


could not learn from the natives for what purpoſe 


ty- they were conſtructed. ä 

ne- Near theſe there are three grottoes, from which 

fis tows a ſtream of limpid water. This ſtream is 

of brit collected into a baſon cut out of the rock; 
and then runs off by two oppoſite channels, one 

all, of which fills ſome ponds fituated a little lower, 

ack while the other takes its courſe towards Jeru- 


falem, | 
lt is ſaid that Solomon was very fond of theſe 
grottoes, 
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other reſpects contain nothing remarkable. 1 
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grottoes, on account of their coolneſs. To ren. 
der them worthy of his preſence, he cauſed them 
to be embelliſhed with every elegance that art 
can ſupply ; and there with love and ſecrecy he 
unbent his mind, after the fatigues of royalty. 

Some paces from the Font Signatus ariſes 3 
ſmall caſtle, built upon the ruins of an old one. 
An Arad centinel watches here day and night, in 
order to receive the duty called gafard. 

This caſtle ſerves alſo as a kan, or inn, forthe 
caravans which go from Hebron to Jeruſalem, 
On the left are the ponds which, as I have aid, 
receive a part of the water that iſſues from the 
grottoes. 

I ſhall here obſerve that the word piſeina, which 
among us ſignifies a reſervoir for fiſh, had a quite 
different meaning among the ancients. It de. 
ſigned thoſe canals in which people exerciſe them. 
ſelves with ſwimming. 

Theſe ponds, which are three in number, are 
ſituated on the declivity of the valley; and de- 
cline ſo much, that the water of the firſt falls na- 
turally into the ſecond, and that of the ſecond 
into the third: but at the ſeaſon when I wat 
there they were almoſt dry. 

The firſt is an hundred and twenty-twa cubits 
in length, and a hundred and eight in breadth; 
the ſecond is two hundred and twenty nine in 
length, and one hundred and thirty-eight in 
+ breadth; and the third is two hundred and ſix- 
teen in length, and a hundred and twenty-three 
in breadth. They are all of the ſame depth, 

which is twenty cubits. | 

The have all been cut out of the live rock with 
the chiſel; and they are bordered with hewn 
ſtone, cloſely united by a cement, which by lengti 
of time is become as hard as the rock itſelf, The 


bottom is covered with a kind of maſtich, which = 
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in perfect preſervation. The execution of theſe 
ponds is admired by every artiſt who has ſeen 


— | 

Near them begins an aqueduct, which, hav- 

ing extended the ſpace of ten miles acroſs moun- 

tains, formerly diſcharged its water in a refervoir 

near the gates of Jeruſalem, and called the Fiſh- 
| of Bethſaida, i” 

The pipes of this aqueduct are made of baked 
earth, and placed on a very ſolid channel, cover- 
ed with flat ſtones. Ls 

Itis much to be regretted that the Arabs have 
broken it in ſeveral places, in order to water their 
horſes. On this account the water runs over into 
the neighbouring fields, and does not reach Je- 
ruſalem, | | 

It may be eaſily ſeen, by the form of this aque- 
duct, that it is of the ſame antiquity as the'ponds, 
and that it was executed by the ſame hand. 

It has been pretended that it was conſtructed 
by the orders of Pontius Pilate, governor of Ju- 
dea. Calmet is one of thoſe who maintain this 
opinion; adding, that the expences of it were 
defrayed from that treaſury of the temple called 
Corban : but one may ſee in Joſephus that this is 
an error. This aqueduct has been confounded 
with another, which was three hundred furlongs 
diſtant from the gates of Jeruſalem, | 

A mile from theſe ponds is the valley called 
"ks; Concluſus, thus named in the Song of 

ongs. 

At the entrance of it there is a plentiful ſpring, 
the water of which never dries up during the hot 
ſeaſon, like that of the other fountains in this 
country, | | 

This ſpring, by being divided into ſeveral 
branches, preferves the verdure of the fields 
through which it paſſes ; and forms in ſome hol- 

low 
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low places ſmall ponds, which are extremely re· 
freſhing to the eye. 2 


The name of Hortus Concluſus ſeems to have 


been given to this valley, on account of that 
chain of mountains which incloſe it on the ſouth, 
the weſt, and thenorth, | | 

On the decliyity are obſerved a number of 
ruins, which the natives {till call the City of 
Solomon ; but which, I am of opinion, are the 
remains of Etham, a place highly valued by $0. 
lomon, and mentioned in Eccleſiaſtes, where he 


fays—** Etham has become proud of my works; 


« dug fiſh-ponds, built palaces, and planted 
„ gardens and orchards, fruitful in vines, and 
* abounding with trees of every kind.” 

Nothing remains of theſe wonders of art ; but 
nature has ſtill preſerved to the valley called Hor- 
tus Concluſus its charming ſituation and original 
fertility. Though little care is beſtowed on the 
cultivation of it, the fields produce a conſidera- 
ble quantity of corn and different ſorts of grain, 
One may ſee here alſo ſome beautiful plantations 
of fruit trees, the fruits of which are the moſt 
ſucculent in the province, | 

Flowers and plants, ſuch as thyme, wormwood, 
ſage, parſley, rue, ranunculuſes, and anemones, 
grow here naturally, and at all ſeaſons. All the 
hills are covered with them ; and thoſe who view 
them from the middle of the valley are almoſt 
tempted to believe that their declivities are ſo 
many curtains, with which nature wiſhed to in- 
cloſe this charming ſpot. 

Having aſcended to the ſummit of the higheſt 
hill, I could diſtinguiſh the city of Hebron, called 
by the Arabs El- Khail, from the name given it by 
Abraham. It is diſtant thirty miles from Jeru- 
ſalem, and twenty-four from Bethlehem. Its 


ancient celebrity undoubtedly merits particular 
| 25 attention; 
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attention 3 but as it is ſituated in that part of Pa- 
leine which is moſt frequented by vagabond 
Arabs, one cannot go thither unleſs at great ex- 

ce, and with a ſtrong eſcort. I theretore con- 
teated myſelf with viewing it at a diſtance, and 
hall in a few words relate every thing remarka- 
dle that hiſtory has preſerved of it. 

Abraham, Sarah, Iſaac, Jacob, Rebecca, and 
Leah were interred near its walls. 

lt was beſieged by Joſhua, and ſubdued, after 
fuſtaining ſeveral deſperate aſſaults. It was de- 
elared a city of refuge, and granted to the Levites 
for a habitation. ' 

After the death of Saul, David made it the 
place of his reſidence, and was here conſecrated 
king of Judas. 

Under the reign of the Latin Chriſtians, He- 
bron became an epiſcopal ſee, dependant on the 
zrchbiſhopric of Petra in the deſart. St. Abra- 
ham was the firſt biſhop of it. 

This city is at preſent inhabited by Jews and 
Mahometans, who both entertain a great vene- 
ration for it. There is here a pretty large 
moſque, which was conſtructed, as is ſaid, by 
the Chriſtians, | 

A trade is carried on at Hebron in ſmall glaſs 
toys of different colours, ſuch. as rings and globes, 
which are uſed for ornamenting the women and 
camels of the Arabs, as I have faid in the firſt 
chapter of vol. I. 

Thele articles are ſent to Egypt, and every 


part of Syria. Jaffa is the grand magazine for 


them; and from thence they are tranſported to 
their different deſtinations. This glaſs is made 
rom a kind of earth, which the Arabs bring 
from a place lying towards the ſouth, and ſituated 


tt the diſtance of fifteen or twenty miles from 
Hebron, 


The 
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The neighbourhood of this city is mountaiq. 
ous and rugyed, and abounds more with wood 
than any other part of Paleſtine. 

On deſcending the hill I was much ſurpriſed tg 
ſee in the valley about fifty tents belonging to the 
Arabs, who come hither to feed their flocks, At 
firſt I could not help being afraid; but a littls 
reflection made me relume my courage, 
As I could not avoid paſſing through them, 
I put on the beſt face poſſible ; and accoſting them 
in a calm and polite manner, aſked them for a 
little water. The anſwer which they returned 
made me perfectly eaſy ; and they not only offered 
me water, but requeſted me to accept ſome milk, 
I then preſented them with a few pieces of mo. 
ney, which they. received very thankfully. Their 
ſchiek, or chief, till farther increaſed the good 
idea which I had formed of them; for he con- 
- verſed freely with me, and aceompanied me patt 
of my way. 1 had great reaſon therefore to 
congratulate myſelf on a rencontre which had at 
firſt filled me with apprehenſtons. 


CHAP, 
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EH AP. V. 


aEMARKABLE PLACES IN THE NIIGHBOUR= 
HOOD OF BETHLEHEM. 


As there ſtill remained, in the neighbourhood 
of Bethlehem, ſeveral remarkable places which 
I had not ſeen, I reſolved to employ the whole 
day of the 24th of April in viſiting them. Hav- 
ing ſet out therefore in the morning, with a few 
attendants, we directed our courſe towards the 
eaſt ; and in a valley, furrounded by mountains, 
at the diſtance of a mile from the city, we ob. 
ferved the ruins of one of thoſe four monaſte. 
ties erected, near Bethlehem, by St. Paula. From 


a a paſſage in in Quareſmius * it appears, that this 


monaſtery, in his time, retained the name of 
that holy widow; and it is very probable that 
the refided in it. 

Advancing à little farther, we arrived at a 
{mall, but den lightful and fertile plain, abound- 
ing with excellent paſture; the appearance of 
which is ſo much the more agreeable to the eye, 
as all the ſurrounding country is covered with 
mountains. In this plain there was formerly a 
church, called the Church of the Angels, but at 
preſent the Church of the Shepherds. It was 
wilt, according to Nicephorus Calliſtus t, by 


* Lib. vi. cap. 2. 
+ Lib. Mi. cap. 30. 
3 St. 
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St. Helen, in remembrance of thoſe ſhepherds to 
. whom the angel appeared and announced the 
birth of our Saviour. d 
Nothing now remains of this edifice but the 
ſubterranean paft, which has been uſed as x 
place of worſhip, and into which you deſcend by 
a modern ſtair-caſe, conſtrued of ſtones taken 
from the ruins. It is ſtill entire, and is thirty. 
two feet in length, and twenty in breadth. The 
altar, which is ſeparated from the gallery, ſtands 
in the eaſtern ſide: it has ſuffered conſiderably 
from the injuries of time; but it may be plainly 
perceived that it is of very great antiquity. : The 
pavement, as appears from ſome fragments, has 
been of moſaic work. We 
I obſerved that the walls had been painted with 
various figures, which are now almoſt defaced, 
except in one corner, between the ſouth and eaſt 
ſides, where I could diſtinguiſh a few ſheep, and 
ſome cottages, in the back ground, which are 
ſtill in pretty good preſervation. In the northern 
part of the wall there is a water ciſtern, which 
has been well conſtructed ; but at preſent it is of 
no uſe, being rent and deſtroyed in ſeveral 
places. The cuſtom of having in every eaſtern 
church a font, a well, or a ciſtern, is very an- 
cient; and in all thoſe which I viſited in the 
courſe of my travels, I obſerved either the one 
or the other : ſome of our oldeſt churches even 
are not deſtitute of this inconveniency. Under 
the veſtibule there were alſo baſons, and veſſels, 
in which the ancient Chriſtians uſed to waſh their 
hands, face, and mouth, before they entered the 
church; as we learn by a letter * of Paulinus, bi- 
ſhop of Nola, addreſſed to his friend Sulpicius 


Severus; in which, deſcribing the church of St. 


| * Epiſt xxi. f 
Felix, 
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Felix, he mentions a baptiſmal font of very cu- 
rious workmanſhip. | 


Theſe wells ſerved alſo for the convenience of 


thoſe who were to be baptized : as it was then 


cuſtomary to baptize by immerſion, a great deal 


of water was neceflary, in order to perform the 
ceremony. It may not be improper here to re- 
mark, that, as the Chriſtians in the primitive 
church received the bread of the Euchariſt upon 
their hands, the faithful, on that account, before 
they entered, the church, approached the font, 
and waſhed themſelves with the utmoſt care. 

After leaving this ſubterranean chapel, in which 
the fathers of the Holy Land ſometimes celebrate 
maſs, carrying thither all their neceſſaries from 
the church of Bethlehem, we ſat down below 
ſome olive-trees in the neighbourhood, and par- 
wok of a ſmall, but agreeable repaſt prepared 
or us by the ſuperior of Bethlehem. . 

When our repaſt was finiſhed, I proceeded to 
examine” the ſurrounding ruins, or rather heaps 
if ſtones ; from the appearance of which I con- 
ured, that, beſides a church, there had been 
here formerly a monaſtery. This idea ſeems to 
e ſupported by Quareſmius *, who tells us that, 
n his time, there was not only a tradition ref. 
eling a monaſtery having been erected here, 
ut that he was induced to entertain the ſame opi- 
on by ſeeing the foundations of various edifices 
ſich were then perhaps in a much better ſtate 
an they are at preſent. Of this monaſtery no 
ran account is to be found; but I am inclined 


_ that it was one of thoſe erected by St. 
aula, 


, Fuiſſe olim hie monaſterium ædiſicatum traditio eſt, et ex 
aamentis ædificiorum et ruinis non obſcure dijudicari poteſt. 
Len. lib, vi. cap. 5. Peregr. iii, 


or. Il, H Amidſt 
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. Amidſt theſe ruins I obſerved the tomb of + 
religious Mahometan, who, from a reſpe& to 


this ſpot, ordered his body to be depoſited in it, - 
It is worthy of remark, that the Mahometang in on 
this country entertain a particular eſteem and ve. in 
neration for thoſe places which have been cele. | 
brated by any action connected with the hiſtory by 
of Jeſus Chriſt. The fields around this church thi 
belong to the fathers of the Holy Land, as wel „ 
as the few olive-trees which grow in them. Of ef 


the branches of theſe ſmall croſſes are made, 
which they diſtribute among pilgrims. eh 

In this plain, near the above-mentioned church, Wl fg. 
ſtood the tower of Edar, thus named in He. the 
brew; and in Latin called Turris Gregis. It wa 
known to the Arabs by the name of Scur, that is ſhe 
to ſay, watchful, © Towards the eaſt, fan the 
Beda, near the tower of Edar, that is to fay, gay 
* of the flock, and at the diſtance of a mile from gde 
„ Bethlehem, ſtands the church of the Three 1 
e Shepherds.” Adricomius likewiſe informs us, ut 
that this church was dedicated to the angels 5% 


„% The tower of Edar, where a church was at- Ir 
c terwards erected by St. Helen to the holy an well 
„gels; and therefore a chapel has been bull tian 
„here, in the middle of the plain, in remem f in 
« brance of this circumſtance 4.” The chape palit 
however, of which Adricomius ſpeaks, and which 3 
he ſays, exiſted in his time, was no other tha eſa 
the ſubterranean church already deſcribed. 48 bert 
that period public worſhip was again performeanwn mark 


in it; but the fathers of the Holy Land having to 
ſuffered by the troubles which afterwards to0 


place, it was once more abandoned, and reduced 0 
to the deplorable ſituation in which it is at pre 40 
ſent. * 

| | per tt 
Beda De Loc. Sanct. lib. ii. cap. 8. 22 


+ Adric, p. 49. — 


* * » 
* * 
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After the death of his conſort Rachel, Joſeph, 
the patriarch, retired with his cattle and tents to 
the neighbourhood of the tower of Edar*; and 
on this account the environs are {till called by the 
inhabitants, Jacob's Plains. 

St. Jerome, deſetibing the journey of St. Paula 
to Euſtochietta, ſpeaks of this tower of Edar as 


where the ſhepherds were informed of the birth 

of our Saviour f. | 
At the diſtance of half a mile behind the 

church of the Shepherds, and towards the left 
re, i fide of the plain, we found a village called 
He. the Village of the Shepherds. According to vul- 
. Was rar tradition, it was thus named; becauſe the 
at 1 ſhepherds, who were feeding their flocks when 
ſays the angel announced to them the birth of our 
Saviour, were inhabitants of it. Thoſe who re- 
fron fide here at preſent are ſhepherds, or poor Chriſ- 
tians of various ſeas, with a few Mahometans. 
In the Arabic language this village is called Beit- 
Sabur. 

In a ſmall ſquare in the middle of it there is a 
well of excellent water, which both the Chriſ- 
tians and Mahometans call the Well of the Vir- 
gin Mary. The inhabitants ſay, that the Virgin, 
paſing through this village, and not being able 
to reach the water, raiſed it by a miracle to the 
brink of the well; and by thele means quenched 
ber thirſt at her eaſe. As the people here are re- 


em to doubt of the truth of certain miracles re- 


* Geneſis, chap. xxx. ver. 21, 

f Haud procul inde deſcendit (Paula) ad Turrim Ader, id 

tlt Gregis, juxta quam Jacob pavit greges ſuos: et paſtares 

dodle vigilantes 2 meruerunt: Gloria in excelſis Deo z ct 

luper terram pax hominibus bonz voluntatis.——S. Fieronym, 

tn Epitaph, Paule Matris ad Euſtochium, epiſt. xxvii, 
H 2 


lated 


the place where Jacob tended His flocks, and 


markably ſuperſtitious, travellers who might 
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lated not only by the Chriſtians, but alſo by the 


Mahometans, would expoſe themſelves to great 


hatred. Prudence requires therefore that they : 
ſhould be very circumſpect in their behaviour, 
and that they ſhould conceal their ſentiments, M 
however ridiculous and abſurd the tales may be on 
which they hear. * 
Having traverſed the village, we d'rected our thi 
courſe towards Bethlehem ; but, turning a little 
to the ſouth, and aſcending part of a ſmall emi. is | 
nence, we arrived at a plain where we found a Pay 


few trees, and ſome ruins, ſaid to be thoſe of a con 
houſe in which Joſeph ſpent the early part of his wit! 
life before he went to Nazareth. Formerly 
there was a church here, built, according to with 
Nicephorus Calliftus *, by St. Helen; but it was whe! 
deſtroyed about a century ago. Nothing now 
remains of it except the foundations, which give 
us reaſon to conclude, that it muſt have been fif. 
ty five feet in length, and cighteen 1n breadth, it is { 

In purſuing our way towards Bethlehem, when BW to we 
we approached the church of St. Mary, we the tr 
went to ſee a grotto ſituated on the ſouth fide of! WM vincir 
the city, and called the Grotio & the Virgins Wil tertai; 
Milk. The people of this place have a tradition, WI tian a; 
that Mary retired hither to avoid the perſecution Bi purpo 
of Herod ; and that ſhe ſuckled her ſon here for The 
ſome time. i into ſr 

This grotto, in the interior part, 18 divided ums o 
into two; the remoteſt of which is the largeſt. Wi diſtriby 
The Greeks ſometimes celebrate maſs here; and, WM pious f 
on this account, an altar has been erected in the name o 
middle of it. The arched roof, which is entirely go aſh 
the work of nature, is ſupported by different dis ap; 


fragments of pillars, conſtructed of Grecian WF abg, 
marble. Theſe, probably, are the remains 0! ery, bi 
Tuns. 


3 


* Lib. viii. cap. 30. 


ſome 
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f- ſome buildings which formerly were annexed 
at it. 
ty 35 the laſt grotto I obſerved ſome dead bodies, 
u, placed in certain cavities like ſepulchres, which 
8, are ſeen throughout all Paleſtine, and which are 
be cut out in the fide of a large ſtone, in length and 
breadth equal to a human body. The ſides of 
ur this grotto conſiſt of a white kind of earth, 
tle which may be eaſily excavated. In ſubſtance it 
ni is ſomewhat between bole of Nocera and St. 
da Paul's earth: it is of a gritty texture; very in- 
2 compact; and the interior part of it abounds 
bis with ſmall fiſſures. As it is of a calcareous and 
rly Wl alkaline nature, it produces a ſtrong efferveſcence 


with acids, and gives them a ſweetiſh taſte : 
when put upon the fire it turns red-hot, but it 
never grows hard like clay. Its whiteneſs however 
is changed into a dark aſh colour. When a little 
of it is mixed with water, and taken as a draught, 
i is ſaid to be very efficacious in procuring milk 


hen WW to women, whoſe breaſts have become dry. Of 

we che truth of this aſſertion I received ſo many con- 

e ol Wil vincing teſlimonies, that I have no reaſon to en- 
b 


tertain any doubts reſpecting it. Both the Chriſ- 
tan and Mahometan women employ it for this 
purpoſe, | 

The fathers of the Holy Land form this earth 
nto ſmall cakes, upon which they imprint the 
ums of Jeruſalem ; and, after conſecrating them, 


gelt. tribute them to pilgrims. On account of this 
and, Wi pious formality, theſe cakes have acquired the 
n the Wh ume of o Lady's Milk : but the ignorant vul- 
rely Wh gar aſſign various other ridiculous reaſons for 


mis appellation, 

Above this grotto there was a fourth monaſ- 
ery, built by St. Paula, as ſtill appears from the 
ſuns. There was here alſo a church dedicated 

10 
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to St. Nicholas; and we find that a chapel dedi. 
cated to the ſame faint was ſeen here entire in 
1375. In that year the Minor Fathers obtained 
from Pope Gregory XI. on the requelt of brother 
Martin of Arragon, leave to ere& a habitation 
near this chapel *; but it does-not appear that 
this plan was ever carried into execution. 

After ſurveying every thing worthy of notice 

in this neighbourhood, we returned to Bethle. 
hem, where we found a caravan, conſiſting of 
about two hundred Greek and Armenian pil. 
grims, juſt arrived; and who, being ſufficient 
numerous, and well eſcorted, had come by the 
ordinary route, without any dread of thoſe plun: 
derers already mentioned. 

Having repoſed ourſelves ſome time in the 
convent of St. Mary, we again ſet out upon ano- 
ther excurſion, in order to viſit ſome other fe. 
markable places; and, among others, David. 
Well, which is ſituated at a little diſtance from 
Bethlehem, towards the weſt f. 

This well, or ciſtern, is a large ſubterranean 
cavity, like a kind of grotto, which ſeems to 

have been formed partly by nature and partly by 
art. In the room of it there are three aperture 
of a round form, through which one may reach 
the water. When I ſaw it the water was almoit 
dried up; but I was told that in winter it wa 
more abundant, though not in ſuch plenty 4 


* Ne ſacra Chriſti incunabula abſque veneratione vileſcerent 
obtinuit licentiam a Gregorio XI. anno MCCCLXXV. Fo 
tificatus V. Frater Martinus Arragonius conſtruendi domi 
hum prope ſacellum Sanct. Nicolai. Madding. Ai 
Minor. a | | 
1 habens in occidente, et in declivio loco 

reſſum, ubi etiam eſt ciſterna juxta portam, de qua Did b 

ßere deſideravit. ah F ; 
© © Brorard. Deſcript. Terr, Sand. par. | * 
IF 8 Bs : 5 P 7 , 4 0 4 
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ſome years before, when it ſupplied the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants for ſeveral miles around. 
The cauſe of this deficiency, in my opinion, is 
the ſoftneſs of the ground, and the negligence of 
the people, who take no care to fill up thoſe fiſ- 
ſures which are formed in it, and from which 
the earth is continually crumbling; ſo that, in 
the courſe of time, it may fill it up entirely. 

It is called the ciſtern of Bethlehem, or Da- 
vid's Well, becauſe, when this prince was en- 
camped in the neighbourhood, and ready to at- 
tack the Philiſtines, who had taken poſſeſhon of 
the environs of Bethlehem, and the whole valley 
of the Giants, or of Rephaim, he expreſſed a 
ſtrong defire of drinking water brought from it. 
Three ſoldiers in his army, when they knew this, 
forced their way through the enemy with great 
boldneſs, and returned with ſome of the water : 
but when David ſaw that they had done this at 
the hazard of their lives, he refuſed to taſte it, 
and made a libation of it to the Lord. The 
paſſage of ſcripture where this hiſtorical fact is 
recorded is as follows :—© And three of the 
* thirty chiefs went down and came to David 
in the harveſt-time, unto the cave of Adul- 
* lam; and the troop of the Philiſtines pitched 
in the valley of Rephaim, And David was 
* then in an hold; and the garriſon of the 
* Philiſtines was then in Bethlehem. And David 


© Jonged, and ſaid, Oh that one would give me 


* drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
* which is by the gate! And the three mighty 
men broke through the hoſt of the Philiſtines, 
* and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, 
that was by the gate, and took it and brought 
* it to David: nevertheleſs, he would not drink 


thereof, but poured it out unto the Lord. 
„The 


. Deo "©, ; 7 


{| 


them have even abjured their tenets : but 
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& And he ſaid, Be it far from me, O Lord, that 
I ſhould do this: is not this the bloockof the the 


* men that went in jeopardy of their lives! ob 
„ "Therefore he would not drink it *.” * 
At the diſtance of a quarter of a mile. from _ 
this well are the ruins of thoſe aqueducts which kin 


conveyed water to Jeruſalem, and which form x 
part of thoſe proceeding from Solomon's i. 
terns ; but in this place the conſtruction of them 
is ſomewhat different : for, inſtead of being ca. 
nals, formed of baked earth, they conſiſt of 
long ſtones, hollowed out by the chiſel, in 
order to form a paſſage for the water. Above, 
they were covered by other hollow ſtones of 
the like kind, exactly fitted to thoſe below, and 
cloſely united to them by a very ſtrong cement. 
I mult here remark, that in the year 1769, hay. 
ing accompanied Signior Camillo Scarlatti to 
examine the few remains {till left of our ancient 
city of Fiezoli, I oblerved part of a canal of the 
ſame workmanſhip, which had been found buried 
under the earth, in a field near the northern part 
of that city. 

About a mile and a half from Bethlehem 
ſtands the village of Boticelli, a corrupt name 
given it by foreigners; being called by the Arabs 
Beyt-Giala. At preſent it is inhabited by ſchiſ 
matic Greeks and Mahometans, though none of 
the latter reſided there formerly. Theſe people 
apply themſelves to agriculture; but, as they 
are of a turbulent diſpoſition, quarrels often arile 
amongſt them. 

The ſchiſmatic Greeks of this village have 
often manifeſted an inclination for uniting them- 
ſelves to the church of Rome; and many of 


as 


* 2 Samuel, chap. xxiii. v. 13 to 17. 
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is on ſuch occaſions they receive charity from 
the Minor Fathers of Bethlehem, it has been 
obſerved, that intereſt alone was their motive 
for this conduct. Theſe fathers therefore are 
not very ſolicitous to make proſelytes of this 
kind, | 
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„ = 


BEPARTURE FROM BETHLEHEM FOR JERUS$4» 
LEM— DESC IPTION OF VARIOUS PLACES 
SEEN ON THE ROAD, 


He viewed every thing remarkable in 
Bethlehem and its environs, I prepared to leave 
it; but, inſtead of purſuing the ſame route by 
which I had come from Jeruſalem, I was deſi- 
rous of returning by the ordinary road, which 
condutts from the one city to the other. Fear- 
ing, however, that I might be attacked by the 
plundering Arabs, and learning that- the cara- 
van of Greeks and Armenians, who had arrived 
at Bethlehem the preceding day, intended to ſet 
out for Jeruſalem by the way which I had cho- 
ſen, I reſolved to accompany them, being con. 
vinced that little danger was to be apprehended 
while under the protection of ſuch a numerous 
body, well eſcorted. After hearing divine ſer. 
vice in the Grotto of the Nativity, I took my 
leave, therefore, of Bethlehem, in the morning 
of the 25th of April, 1767. 

When we had proceeded about a mile towards 
the weſt, we found, on the left ſide of the road, 
the ſepulchre of Rachel, the confort of Jacod, 
who died here in child-birth of her ſon Benjs- 
min. Jacob, as we are told in Geneſis, erected 


a monument to her memory: © And * 
| « died, 
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« died, and was buried in the way to Ephrath, 
« which is Bethlehem. And Jacob fet up a pil- 


« Jar upon her grave: that is the pillar of Ra- 


« chel's grave” unto this day “.“ This ſepul- 
chre, ſituated in a very rocky plain, is built in 
the ſhape of a ſmall chapel. It is ſupported by 
four pilaſtres, which form the ſame number of 
arches, open from the top to the bottom ; and 
over theſe ariſes a little cupola, in the figure of 
an inverted baſon. In the middle of this edifice 
ſtands a large wooden coffer raiſed about ſeven 
feet from the earth. It is entirely empty ; but 


ſome ſimple people {till | believe that it contains 


the body of Rachel. * | 
Near it there are two other ſepulchres, in 
which are depoſited the bodies of religious Ma- 


hometans, who, from a reſpe& for Rachel, and 


the patriarch Jacob, deſired that they might be 
interred here. Theſe, together with the ſepul- 
chre of Rachel, were once incloſed by four 
walls, forming a ſmall ſquare; but at preſent it 
is almoſt deſtroyed. Cloſe to it, there was alſo a 
reſervoir of water, kept for the convenience of 
paſſengers, by a Mahometan Santon, who was 
entrulted likewiſe with the care of the ſepul- 
chres. SEW | 

Mahomet IV. though at a diſtance from Pa- 
leſtine, entertained a peculiar veneration for 
this ſepulchre ; and in the year 1679 ſent orders 


for its being repaired. At preſent, it is altoge- 


ther neglected, though it ſtill continues to be 
reſpected by the Mahometans, who conſider it as 
a kind of moſque, 


I obſerved that this ſmall edifice is conſtructed 


Wolly in the Turkiſh taſte. In the neighbour- 
hood of Jeruſalem, there are other Mahometan 


* Geneſis, chap, xxxv. ver. 19 and 20. 


ſepulchres 
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ſepulchres of the like kind ; but as I have ſeen 
ſuch monuments, not only in Paleſtine, but alſo 
in Syria, and the iſland of Cyprus, J am inclined 
- to believe, that Rachel's tomb is not, as ſome 
imagine, of very great antiquity. It was per. 
haps entirely rebuilt by Mahomet IV in 1659. 


It is very probable that a chapel was originally 


built on this ſpot by the Chriſtians, to preſerve 
the remembrance of Rachel having been buried 
in it. The Arabs themſelves have certain tradi. 
tions which ſeem to ſupport this opinion ; and 
theſe, no doubt, have been ſucceſſively pre. 
ſerved with the different edifices which have 
been erected here at different periods. A tradi- 
tion to the like purpoſe was common about the 
end of the fourth century, in the time of St. 
Paula, who, as we are told by St. Jerome, paid 
- a viſit to this ſepulchre . The venerable Bede, 
a writer of the ſeventh century, ſays, alſo, that 
this monument was exiſting at the period in 
which he lived +. A little to the weſt of this ſe- 


pulchre, I obſerved various ruins, and among 


theſe a tower called by the,inhabitants the Tower 
of Jacob. I could eaſily perceive that there had 
once been a large village here, with a caſtle, in 
which, as theſe people ſay, Rachel died: on 
this account the tower above mentioned 1s known 
by the name of Jacob's Tower. 

The ground on which this village and caſtle 
ſtood, abounds with ſand and rocks, and the 
earth is of a reddiſh colour. It produces excel- 


* Perrcxit (Paula) Bethlehem, et in dextera parte itineris 
ſtetit ad ſepulchrum Rachel, in quo mater Benjamin, non ut vo- 
caverat moriens Benoni, hoc eſt, filius doloris mei, ſed ut Pa- 
ter prophetavit in ſpiritu, ſilium dextræ procreavit. 

Hieronym. in Epitaph. Paule Matris ad Euftoch. 

+ Sepulchrum Rachel habens titulo nominis ejus uſque hocie 
fignatum. Beda de Locis Sandiry cap. viii. 
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lent crops of barley; and olive- trees thrive here 
alſo exceedingly well. Among the fields in this 
neighbourhood, there is one remarkable for the 
variety of petrifications, or rather natural pro- 
ductions of ſtone which are found in it. Some 
of theſe have the reſemblance of olives, with the 
{talks adhering to them. Others are like vetches, 
or peaſe: but what is ſtill more remarkable, 
there are ſome which have the exact ſhape of a 
pod of lupines, with the diviſions ſo well marked 
as to ſhew the number of feeds they contain; 
but as they are all of one ſolid ſtone, they cannot 
be ſeparated. The exterior ſurface of theſe pe- 
trifications is ribbed with a number of longitu- 
dinal lines, which begin at the ſtalk and proceed 
to the other extremity. In the interior part they 
appear covered with a variety of concentric cir- 
cles, which {till decreaſe in ſize till they become 
ſo ſmall as to be almoſt imperceptible. On the 
outſide they are of a reddiſh colour, the ſame as 
that of the earth in which they are found ; but 
in the inſide they are white, inclining a little to 
yellow. 

Of all theſe natural productions, thoſe which 
have the appearance of vetches are the moſt abun- 
dant. The inhabitants, therefore, call this place 
the Plain of Vetches ; and the Chriſtians ſay, that 
the Virgin Mary paſſing through it one day, aſked 
leave of ſome peaſants, who were guarding it, to 
gather a few vetches ; but her requeſt being de- 
ned, Heaven puniſhed their ingratitude by con- 
verting all the produce of it into ſtones. 

Theſe poor ignorant people having no know- 
ledge of the ſciences, and being entirely unac- 
quainted with natural hiſtory, when they attempt 
to explain any thing which to them appears 
ſtrange and wonderful, they always aſcribe it to 
lome miracle of heaven, and account for it ac- 


cording 
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cording to their own ideas. Another miracle of 
the fame kind, ſaid to have been operated by 
Elijah, has been already mentioned in a former 
chapter of the firſt volume of this work, 
where an account is given of ſome petrifications 
found near Mount Carmel, in a field called the 
Field of Cucumbers. 

From the Field of Vetches, the road between 
Bethlehem and Jeruſalem, which we had re- 
folved to purſue, turns towards the north; and 
at the diſtance of little more than a mile on the 
right ſtands the church and monaſtery of St. 
Elias, inhabited by ſchiſmatic Greek monks, to 
whom it belongs. The church, as uſual, is or- 
namented in the Grecian manner, and has been 
conſiderably embelliſhed in the preſent century, 
The monaltery is ſpacious, and built of excel. 
lent ſtones in a ſquare form. It has much the 
appearance of a fortreſs; and is indeed a place 
of ſo much {trength, that thoſe in it might, in caſe 
it ſhould be neceſlary, defend themſelves for ſome 
time againſt the attacks of the Arabs. From the 
ſtructure of it, I am inclined to think that it was 
erected in the twelith century; and this opinion 
ſeems to be confirmed by John Foca, though 
there was a monaſtery here at a much earlier pe- 
riod. © It was built,” ſays that author, by 
<« pious men in very remote ages; but entirely 
« deſtroyed by an earthquake. The emperor, 
© my maſter, however, who has done ſo much 
«. good throughout the whole world, took care 
e to have it rebuilt from the foundation, by his 
<« repreſentative, the governor, a native of 8) 
& ria .“ John Foca travelled in 1185, the year 
in which the emperor Andronicus died, and 
Iſaac, the angel, began to reign. About the 


Joan. Phoca de Locts Sandis. 1 
8 en 
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end of the laſt century ir was repaired in the 
modern ſtyle, and ſeveral additions were made 
to it. This, in all probability, is the place be- 


tween Bethlehem and Jeruſalem, formerly called 


the Ancient Seat, where a certain rich and devout 
lady named Icelia, in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, built a church dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, over which St. Theodoſius, a celebrated 
anchoret of Paleſtine, preſided for ſome time. 
The ſituation of this monaſtery is extremely 
pleaſant, being built on the fummit of an emi- 
nence, from which may be ſeen Bethlehem on 
the one ſide, and Jeruſalem on the other. 


On the left ſide of the road, exactly oppoſite 


to this monaſtery, ſtands a piece of ſolid rock, 
riſing out of the earth, which appears to have 
been imprinted with the figure of a man, as if it 


- had been formed in clay: but the Greeks, by 


offering up their prayers here, through devotion, 
have, in the courſe of time, worn it ſo much, 
that it cannot now be diſtinguiſhed, unleſs when 
examined very cloſely, The Greeks fay that 


the prophet Elijah, repoſing here, impreſſed on 


it the ſhape of his body, to the depth of two or 
three inches: but, for my part, 1 am of opinion, 
that this cavity has been cut out by ſome devotee 
belonging perhaps to the monaſtery. - The Ca- 
tholic Chriſtians, however, entertain the ſame 
ideas reſpecting this monument as the Greek 
Chriſtians, and aſcribe to a miracle what is un- 


doubtedly the effect of art or of accident. 1 


ſhall here obſerve, that, as I have found no 
mention made of it in any of the ancient itinera- 
ries, it muſt have been formed ſince the church 
and monaſtery oppoſite to it were erected; for 
had it exiſted before, and been conſidered as 
miraculous, the monaſtery would have been built 
in the ſpot where it ſtands. 
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At a little diſtance frpm this ſtone, and within 
a few paces of the road, I ſaw ſome ruins which 
the inhabitants call the Houſe of Habakkuk. Here, 
they ſay, the prophet reſided when an angel 
ſeized him by the hair of the head, and tran. 
ported him to the den of lions at Babylon, to feed 
Daniel with the food which he had prepared for 
his reapers; and that, having done this, he was 
conducted back by the angel, in the ſame manner, 
to the place from which he had been taken, 

The ruins ſeen here are thoſe of a church built 
in remembrance of this wonderful event, as we 
are told by Quareſmius *, who informs us alſo 
that, according to the account of Father Boni- 
face, there was here likewiſe a convent of bro- 
thers. On the right of the way leading from 
4 Bethlehem,” ſays he, ©* ſtands the church of 
« Habakkuk, upon an eminence. From that 
ce place the holy man was tranſported by an an- 
&« gel to Daniel the ſervant of God, at Babylon. 
& There was here once a large convent of bro- 
c thers; but at preſent there is no appearance 
« either of church or habitation 4.” | find, in 
the celebrated Father Papebrochius, that a monaſ- 
tery of the Premonſtratenſes was built here, in 
the twelfth century, by St. Norbert, the founder 
of that order, and archbiſhop of Magdeburg, 
who had erected another alſo in the city of Beth- 
lehem, as may be ſeen in the ſame writer. 1 

In the middle of the road, about half a mile 
further towards Jeruſalem, there is a ciſtern lined 
with ſtone of a blood-red colour, which has a 
great reſemblance to that ſpecies of marble found 
in the mountains of Judea. Some of the inha- 
bitants here call this ciſtern the Ciftern of the Star, 


* uareſim. lib. vi. cap. 7. Pereg. 1. 
Þ Ibid. lib, vi. cap. 9. Pereg. 1. F 
| an 


and others the Ci/ftern of the Three Magi. If we 


again ſaw that ſtar which, according to the Scrip- 
tures, conducted them to Bethlehem, to the 
manger in which the Meſſias was laid after he was 
born. | 
Proceeding a little farther towards the north, 
we turned off from the highway, and by a little 
th entered a field on the left, in order to view 


4 ſpot where there was formerly an old tree, 
called the Virgin's Terebinth. Many itineraries 


of the Holy Land ſpeak of this terebinth, and 
the veneration entertained for it by the Chriſtians 
on account of a tradition that the Virgin Mary 
had repoſed under it when going from Bethlehem 
to Jeruſalem, to preſent her ,ſon in the Tem- 
le '. 
It is reported, that there was only one tree 
in this field ; but that its circumference was fo 
great, that its branches, by excluding the ſun's 
nys for a large ſpace around it, formed a moſt 
commodious and agreeable ſhade. The Maho- 
metans, as well as the Chriſtians, held it in great 
reneration : but in the year 1646, a peaſant hav- 
ng ſet fire to ſome ſhrubs in the neighbourhood, 
the flames ſpread to this tree, and reduced it to 
hes. To preſerve the remembrance of it, care 
has been taken at different times to plant others 
in the ſame ſpot ; but they have ſcarcely been in 
the ground, when they have been deſtroyed by 
the villanous Arabs : and I imagine this will be 
the caſe with one which had been juſt planted 
when I paſſed that way. | 
The terebinth, or turpentine-tree, never riſes 
o a great ſize: its top is buſhy, its branches 


* In eadem vità occurrit illa ingens arbor terebinthus, ſub 
due quievit Virgo Maria quando Chriſtum ad Templum offe- 
ſedat, Bonifac, de Peren. Cultu F. J. | 
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are to believe theſe people, the wiſe men here 
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are large, and are covered-with a great number 


1 of leaves, which remain on it in winter. Theſe N 
| leaves are of a longiſh-tigure, much like thoſe of 5 
= the olive-tree, but of a green colour, intermixed 1500 
| | with red and purple. The twigs which bear ay 
6 | thera always terminate in one leaf at the extre. ha 
( mity. The flowers are like thoſe of the vine, I 
bi and, like them, grow in bunches : they are of a WM ber: 
| j purple colour, and produce no fruit. The frut WM ner 
4 grow among the branches; they are of the ſizeof WM coll. 
| juniper berries, hang together in cluſters, and WI Thi 
{1 contain each a ſmall ſeed of the ſize of a grape. of I 
4 ſtane. They are of a ruddy purple colour, and tio 
\| are remarkably juicy. _ : : that 
4 I his tree produces alſo another kind of fruit, WW... 
1 as large as a cheſnut, but of a different ſhape Will in ++ 
þ = and figure. They are of a purple colour, mixed WF al.! 
1 with green and white, and grow here and there Wi 0 th 
ſeparately among the leaves and branches. The the t. 
inhabitants of Cyprus, where this tree 1s more Ha 
| | abundant than any where elſe, informed me, tre 
ia that theſe fruit are excreſcences, occaſioned by WF emin- 
l; inſects which punQure and penetrate the bark. WI mins 
13 Whether they are fruit or excreſcences, | ſhall WM inhab 
4 not pretend to, determine; but when I opened who | 
| them, I found them full of ſmall worms. ue in. 
i The wood of this tree is fibrous and hard: . in the 
;t produces that ſubſtance called turpentine, which this tc 
1 is collected by making inciſions in it about the a ts, 
a beginning of ſummer. As it abounds with much about 
1 ſap, if this operation is not performed eve len, i 
bf year, it ſwells and then burſts ; by which means The 

4 a quantity of turpentine, as liquid as oil, diſtil from 
| from it. Being thus deprived of its moiſture, vg on 
often afterwards withers and decays. ,_ This, PM the; 

haps, is the reaſon why few of theſe trees are | 

be found at preſent in Syria or Paleſtine ; for . sn 
the inhabitants, who are a lazy, careleſs, Lease 
| indole! La, 
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indolent people, negle& to make incifions in 
them, in order to collect the turpentine, they ſoon 
become uſeleſs, and are deſtroyed. Theſe re- 
tions however, as we are informed by Pliny, 
and other writers, formerly produced great 
abundance of them “. | 

In Cyprus ſome of theſe trees areſtill preſerved, - 
becauſe the Cypriots, 'in the beginning of ſum- 
mer, take care to make inciſions in them, and to 
collect the turpentine which oozes from them. 
This tree grows alſo in Spain, and the provinces 
pe. of Languedoc and Dauphigny in France. Mat- 
nd thiolus, in his Commentary of Dioſcorides, ſays, 
5 that it grows alſo in Tuſcany. The beſt and moſt 
uit, valuable turpentine, however, is that produced 
ape in the iſlands of the Archipelago; and, above 


red al, in the iſland of Scio, being next in quality 
— to that brought from Cyprus. The Greeks call 
2 


the terebinth Tue, and the Arabs Albotin. 
Having paſſed the Place of Terebinth, we ob- 


me, ſerved, on the ſame fide of the way, and on an 

d by Wi eminence ſituated at a little diſtance, ſome old 

— ruins ; the moſt entire part of which was a tower, 
2 


inhabited formerly, as is ſaid, by old Simeon, 
who had the conſolation of receiving in his arms 
the infant Jeſus, when his mother preſented him 


rd: Un the Temple of Jeruſalem. For that reaſon, 
which this tower, which ſtands in the Valley of the Gi- 
ut „ t, otherwiſe named the Valley of Rephaim, 
| muc 


adout a mile from the road leading to Jeruſa- 
lem, is ſtill called the Tower of Simeon. 

The Valley of the Giants lies on the ſouthweſt 
om Jeruſalem, and is thus named becauſe it 
vas once inhabited by people who, on account 
ck their great ſtature, were called Giants. It is 


ria et terebinthum habet. — Nin. lib, xiii. cap. 6. Tere- 
Mus arbor in Syria ac Paleſtina ſpectabilis, et amæna.— Lev. 


lama, Exlicat. Herb. et. Arb. Bibi. 
7 celebrated 
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celebrated for the victories obtained in it by Da. 
vid over the Philiſtines, who were here twice de- 
feated . Here alſo the angel of the Lord def. 
troyed, in one night, an hundred and eighty-five 
thouſand ſoldiers of the army of Sennacherib, 
king of Aſſyria, who had marched forth with a 
numerous hoſt, in order to take Jeruſalem. This 
happenes under the reign of king Hezekiah f. 
n the right ſide of the road, and at the dif. 
tance of a few paces from it, I oblerved a ſmall 
mount, on which are the ruins of an ancient vil 
lage, or hamlet, now entirely deſerted. 'This 
eminence is called the Mount of Evil Counſel, be. 
cauſe, as is ſaid, the Jews here firſt deliberated 
reſpecting the death of our Saviour. 

Four hours after our departure from Bethle. 
hem, we arrived again at Jeruſalem, which we 
entered by the ſame gate through which we had 
come on the 22d of April. The diſtance between 
theſe cities, going by the road we purſued, i 
only ſix miles ; but, as we had made a great 
many little excurſions, in order to view various 
curious objects, deſcribed as above, we employed 
much more time in performing this journey than 
was abſolutely neceſſary. 


* 1 Chron. Chap. xiv. ver. 9 to 17. 
+ 2 Kings, chap. xiv, ver. 35. 
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CH AP. XVII. 


JOURNEY FROM JERUSALEM TO THE NONASTERY 
or ST. SABA —DkSCRIPTION OF THE ENVIRONS. 


Hare a great defire to pay a viſit to the 
monaſtery of St. Saba, which is undoubtedly a 
place worthy the attention of the traveller, in 
concert with thoſe three French gentlemen, whom, 
38 already mentioned, I had found at Jeruſalem, 
[ endeavoured to procure an opportunity of gra- 
tifying my curioſity reſpecting this object. 

As the journey thither is not one of thoſe 
which are undertaken in Paleſtine, under the 
protection of the fathers of the Holy Land, I 
thought proper to apply to the patriarch's procu- 
rator, who refides at Jerufalem, from whom I 
received a letter of recommendation to the ſu- 
perior of the monaſtery, and a ſufficient eſcort to 
conduct us thither in ſafety. In compliance with 
his defire, I made the guardian of the Holy 
Land acquainted with my intention, who, with 
the greateſt politeneſs, not only granted me per- 
miſſion to execute my plan, but gave orders alſo 
for my being ſupplied with every thing I might 
have occaſion for on the way. | 

On Sunday, April 26, 1767, about one in 
tie afternoon, having mounted our horſes, we 
ſet out from Jeruſalem, being twelve in number; 
uz. four Europeans, two Greek monks, three 
ſervants, and three Arabs, who attended us as a 
guard. We went out by the weſtern gate of the 

2 city, 
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city, or, as it is otherwiſe called, the gate of 


Bethlehem, and purſuing our way towards the - 
ſouth, turned off afterwards to the eaſt ; and, Jer 
leaving Mount Sion on the left, and the plain int 
of Haceldama on the right, arrived at Nehe. Wa 
miah's well. Proceeding thence, we adyanced 25 
in a ſouth-eaſt direction along the banks of the cal 
brook Kedron ; but, after travelling two hours, vic 
we quitted the brook, and, leaving on our left, ext 


entered a mountainous and deſert region, abound. 
ing with ſcarcely any thing but rock. I obſerved, fro 


however, that this place had not always been in wil 
the ſame condition; for I ſaw ſeveral ſpots in it we 
which exhibited every appearance of having wh 
been formerly cultivated. The Bedouin Arabs ha 
already deſcribed feed their flocks here. tai 

What rendered the fight of this tract of coun- far 
try ſtill more dreary was, our meeting only three in: 
Arabs, who looked at us with a very unfavourable had 


eye. We at firſt entertained ſome ſuſpicions that 
they were going to attack us; but they paſſed tho 


on, after loading us with abuſive language, to fen 
which I had been ſo much accuſtomed in my tra. ſely 
vels through Paleſtine, that it made very little cir 
impreſſion on my mind. In the middle of the ma 
road we found a fountain proceeding from a ſpring ] 
in the neighoourhood, where we repoſed for ſome lem 
time, and refreſhed ourſelves with a glaſs 0: mil 
punch. That excellent beverage called by the by 
Engliſh punch, and by the Italians, poncio, is at I upe 
preſent well known in Tuſcany. As every bod) al 
almoſt is acquainted with this liquor, I ſhall not can 
here enter into a minute deſcription of it; but only WF l,. 
obſerve, that it is compoſed of a ſmall quantity ai wh, 
rum, or arrac, mixed with ſugar, lemon. juice, . 
and water, the laſt of which ingredients is tte + þ 
moſt copious. In traverſing Paleſtine, where vine (ec, 
is not always to be procured, I found this beve-Wl ya, 


rage 
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rage 2 moſt excellent reſource, and exceedingly 
convenient. By forming a little rum, ſugar, and 
lemon juice into a kind of julap, and putting it 
into a bottle, which I carried along with me, [ 
was enabled by the help of plain water to make 
25 many glaſs-fulls of cooling liquor as 1 had oc- 
cahon for. It was, above all, of the utmoſt ſer- 
vice to me in places where no water was to be had 
except what was bad and diſagreeable. 

When we arrived within the diſtance of a mile 

from the convent of St. Saba, we again fell in 
with the brook Kedron, along the banks of which 
we continued our journey. From. the period 
when we quitted this brook near Jeruſalem, we 
had forded it ſeveral times among the moun- 
tains; but here we found it exceedingly deep, as 
far as we could judge by the eye, being confined 
ina natural bed of reddiſh-coloured rock, which 
had a diſmal and melancholy appearance. 
In this place we experienced a very great heat, 
though only in the end of April. The beſt de- 
fence we could find againſt it was, to wrap our- 
ſelves cloſely up in cloaks made of ſheeps or goats 
{kins, which we uſed when travelling, after the 
manner of the Arabs. | 

Four hours aſter our departure from Jeruſa- . 
lem, we arrived at the-monaſtery, which 1s twelve 
miles diſtant from that city. In approaching it 
by this road it is not viſible till you are cloſe 
upon it; and the firſt part that ſtrikes the eye is 
a lofty tower, ſituated near the gate. When we 
came up to it we were admitted. without any de- 
lay, being known to be Europeans, by the guard 
who keeps watch on the top of the tower. 

The paſſage is ſo low that it will ſcarcely admit 


a horſe; and it is ſhut by a gate of iron ſtrongly 


ſecured in the inſide. As ſoon as we entered, it 


was again made faſt with various bolts and bars 
| of 
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of iron; a precaution extremely neceſſary in a de. 


fart place, expoſed to the incurſions and inſolent 
attacks of the Arabs. . 

Having delivered my letters of recommenda.- 
tion, we were received in a very friendly man. 
ner by the monks, who aſſigned an apartment 


for me and my three European companions, and 


another for the uſe of our ſervants. We then re. 
galed ourſelves upon the ſcanty allowance of pro, 
viſions we had brought with us from Jeruſalem, 
to which theſe poor monks added a little of their 
bread, made of unſifted flour, and almoſt of 2 
black colour. The polite manner in which they 
offered it, together with a plateful of plain herbs, 
afforded us an opportunity of teſtifying our ſin. 
cere gratitude, by heartily partaking of their 
humble ſtore. | 3 

A carpet ſpread out on the floor ſerved us as 
a bed ; and we had no other covering but what 
was ſupplied by our clothes. 

If the heat we experienced by the way incom- 
moded us, that which we felt here was ſo intole- 
rable that I never remember to have endured any 
equal to it. This no doubt was owing to the 
ſituation of the place, and the eaſterly winds which 
at that time prevailed. 

On the 27th, 1 got up very early in the mor. 
ning, in order to take a minute ſurvey of the 
monaſtery, and particularly to obſerve its ſituati- 
on. It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the brook 
Kedron, and is built on a declivity conſiſting of 
a ſolid rock of the ſame nature as that which 
forms the natural bed of the rivulet. In winter, 
when the brook is ſwelled by the rains, its wa- 
ters approach almoſt to the walls of it. 

On the other fide of the monaſtery there are 
very high rocks, which form a part of the other 


border of the brook. They are diſtant oo It 
x y about 
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about a piſtol- ſhot, and are entirely barren, pro- 
ducing neither ſhrubs nor trees, but only a few 
tufts of graſs. On the eaſtern and weſtern parts, 
it is encloſed much in the ſame manner, while 


the Kedron winding almoſt round it, fortifies it 


fill more. In ſhort, I found this ſpot one of 
the moſt romantic and melanchaly retirements I 
had ever ſeen, and its fituation extremely advan- 
tageaus, 2 ME 
This part of the country is indeed fo ſolitary 
that the wild animals here ſeem to be domeſti- 
cated. During the ſhort time I reſided in the 
monaſtery, 1 obſerved one of the monks, every 
evening, take a little bread and ſome boiled 
herbs, and then whiſtling, and making uſe of 
certain cries from the top of a terrace, two foxes, 
on the watch near the banks. of the rivulet, im- 
mediately made their appearance, to devour this 
food which he threw down to them. I was aſſured 
by the monks that the number of theſe viſitors 
was ſometimes increaſed to ſeven or eight; and 
that, in ſummer, they were accompanied by 
ſome tigers, one of the oldeſt of which, for 2 
whole month, from July to Auguſt, uſed to come 
every evening at ſun-ſet, to receive his ſhare. 
Theſe monks informed us alſo, that few of the 
winged tribe were ever ſeen in the neighbourhood 
of their monaſtery. Of the truth of this obſer. 
vation I was an eye-witneſs myſelf, for I only ſaw 
two or three large crows flying around the place. 
The monks being afraid that we intended to kill 
them, earneſtly requeſted us to ſpare them, tell. 
ing us that they aſſorded them a kind of relief; 
for by ſeeing them fly up and down, and hearing 
them croak, they thought their ſolitude a great 
deal enlivened. This monaſtery, founded by 
vt, Saba, a celebrated anchoret of Paleſtine, is 
conſtructed of ſtone ; it is almoſt of a ſquare 


form, 
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form, and extends from the higheſt of thoſe 
rocks already mentioned, almoſt to the brink of 
the rivulet. The architecture of the wall which 
ſurrounds it is partly ancient and partly modern, 
for it has been ſeveral times deſtroyed and after. 
wards rebuilt. On the top of it ariſes another 
wall, built without cement, in height from one to 
five fathoms, and fo conſtructed that it ſeems to 
be all one ſolid piece. It was built in this man. 
ner becauſe theſe monks cannot uſe lime without 
an order from the Grand Signior, and to obtain 
one requires conſiderable expence. This addi. 
tional wall, even as it 1s, ſerves to defend them 
from the Arabs. The ttones are diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner, that if they ſhould attempt to deſtro 
it, they would all fall on the outſide, and cru 
them. a | 
This morning, I went to ſee a large grotto for 
which the monks entertain the utmoſt venerati- 
on, as it was the firſt church belonging to their 
monaſtery. St. Saba walking along the banks of 
the brook Kedron, ſinging plalms, had a viſion, as 
we are told, from heaven, which pointed out to 
him this grotto, diſpoſed by nature in ſuch a man- 
ner that it formed the various parts of a church, 
and ſufficiently lighted for every eccleſiaſtical pur- 
poſe. It was afterwards conſecrated by Salluſt, 
patriarch of Jeruſalem, on the 12th day of De- 
cember 491, when Zeno the emperor of the Eaſt 
died, and was ſucceeded by Anaſtaſius I, This 
| year alſo, St. Saba, at the age of fifty-three, 
was ordained a prieſt in Jeruſalem, by the ſame 
Salluſt, the patriarch. | 

This church was called Theo&i/ta, that is to 
ſay, conſtructed by God. The monks keep 
lamps here continually lighted, and theſe are at- 
tended by a devotee, who leads a moſt retired and 


auſtere lite. 
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After this I went to ſee the large church called 
the church of St. Saba. It conſiſts of only one 
nave, with a beautiful ſmall cupola, which co- 
vers the Sancta Sancſorum. On the walls, the 
portraits of the moiſt celebrated anchorets are 
painted in the ancient manner. Theſe paintings, 
which, in former times, were much defaced b 
the infidels, have been re-touched by the Greeks, 
for it is not long ſince the whole church was re- 
paired and embelliſhed. It is about ſeventy feet 
in length, and twenty in breadth. Though it is 
now known by the name of its founder St. Saba, 
it was, however, erected by him in honour of the 
mother of God; and when finiſhed was conſe- 
crated on the firſt of July 501, by Elias, patriarch 
of Jeruſalem ; St. Saba being then ſixty-three 
years of age, and Anaſtaſius emperor of the Eaſt. 
It was erected in order that the faithful might be 
all prejent at divine ſervice, as the church Theoc- 
tiſta was not capable of containing the whole 
number of anchorets, who increaſed daily under 
the diſcipline of the holy abbot, 

In the middle of a court, fituated ſomewhat 
lower than the great church, ſtands a chapel of 
an hexagonal figure, and covered with a ſmall 
capola, Under this chapel St. Saba was buried, 
and for this reaſon it is dedicated to him. 

Being deſirous of viewing this ſepulchre, and 
ſome places in which other holy anchorets had 
been buried, one of the monks raiſed up a large 
ſtone in the middle of the court without the cha- 
pel, and we deſcended into a long, low paſſage, 
where we obſerved, on the right and left, various 
dead bodies, each depoſited in a ſeparate niche. 
Wenow learned, that this ſubterranean manſion, 
or rather charnel-houſe, was the burying place 
of the monks themſelves; and though a moſt fe- 
tid ſmell proceeded from it, we had the courage 


to 
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to advanee under the chapel where we were 
' thewn the tomb or cavity in which the body of 
the ſaint had been placed; but it is now at Ve. 
nice in the church of St. Antoninus. We had, 
however, very little reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
our viſit, for one of the French gentlemen in our 
company, was ſoon after attacked by a ſevere fe. 
ver, which confined him for ſome time, and 
which he aſcribed entirely to the putrid ſmell he 
had experienced in the ſubterranean paſſage 
above-mentioned. Theſe vaults, probably, were 
the tombs which once contained the bodies of ſo 
many holy monks and hermits, ſeen by John Fo- 
ca near the fepulchre of St. Saba. Near, and 
* around that ſepulchre,” ſays he, and alſo 
5 under the ground may be ſeen the remains of 
„ holy fathers, who rendered themſelves illuſtri. 
“ ous by leading a ſolitary life, together with 
* thoſe of St. Coſmo and John, ancient poets*.” 
From the ſepulchre of St, Saba, we proceeded 
to another church, dedicated to the forty-four 
Holy Martyrs. When we-entered, we aſcended 
few ſteps, and found a grotto in which the La- 
tins are permitted to ſay maſs, though the mo- 
naſtery is in the poſſeſſion of ſchiſmatic Greeks, 
On the right of this grotto there are ſeveral other 
caverns, which are heaped full of ſkulls and 
bones, venerated as the. rejics of thoſe martyrs th 
who are ſtill commemorated in the Romiſh * hc 
church*. They ſuffered in this monaſtery, in 
the year 614, under the emperor Heraclius, eight ve 
days before Choſroes II. King of Perſia, took Je- of 
ruſalem, as may be ſeen in Baronius, by a letter as 
giving an account of that event, and written, at 
the ſame period, by Antiochus, a monk of St. L 


Joan. Phec, de Loc. Sand. + 
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gaba, to Euſtatius, ſuperior of the monaſtery of 
| Ancira, in Galatia Fo 

The ſame letter contains allo a character 

of theſe monks, which it may not be here im- 

| proper to tranſcribe, © They were,” ſays the 

author, © divine men, if theſe are to be called 

« men, rather than angels, who have grown old 

« jin ſpiritual exerciſes, and the labours of a 

« monaſtic life, which at an early period they 

« entered into through devotion. Venerable by 

« their age and grey hairs, they were much more 

« ſo on account of their mental qualities, being 

© humble, pious, modeſt, juſt, honelt, upright, 

« lovers of truth, blameleſs, free from all vice 

« and depravity, full of good works, and re- 

« plete with the divine love. Some of them ex- 

« ceeded the age of an hundred; and during 

« fifty ſix years, which they ſpent ina quiet mo- 

« naſtic life, had never been beyond the pre- 

« cincts of the monaſtery. Some of them even 

had never been in the church, or at the city, 

« after they embraced that courſe. They were 

«* conſpicuous for many virtues, being terreſtrial 

„angels, and celeſtial men. For which reaſon 

„they met with ſuch an end, and obtained the 
reward of their victory.” 

When the army of Choſroes took poſſeſſion of 

the banks of the Jordan, and the environs of the 

T holy city, theſe venerable monks, who lived as 

hermits in the neighbouring grottos and con- 

. vents, were ſlaughtered without mercy. Such 

of them as eſcaped. this cataſtrophe, collected, 

as we are told by the ſame monk Antiochus, the 
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bodies of their brethren, and depoſited them in 
various ſepulchres. To ſome of theſe the bones and 
ſkulls which we ſaw in the above-mentioned ca. 
verns certainly belonged, and on this account 
they have always been held in great venera. 
tion. 8 

Another great ſlaughter took place near this 
monaſtery, about the year 783, as may be ſeen 
by the Chronicle of Theophanes. The authors of 
of it were the Syrians, the Egyptians, and the 
Libyans, who not only quarrelled among them. 
ſelves, and ſplit into ſeveral contending factions, 
but occaſioned great loſs alſo to the Chriſtians, 

Aſcending to a higher part of the monaſtery, 
we ſaw another church dedicated to St. John of 
Damaſcus. It is painted all over in the Greek 
—_— and was, as is ſaid, inhabited by that 
faint, when he reſided as a monk in this mo- 
naltery. _ 1% | 

St. John of Damaſcus, thus called from Da- 
maſcus a city of Syria, was-born there of noble 
and rich parents, about the year 676. He was 
inſtructed in the ſciences hy a certain Italian 
monk named Coſimo, and, in the time of the 
emperor Leo Ifauricus, wrote three epiſtles, in 
defence of the worſhip of images. The emperor, 
who had forbid this worſhip, being incenſed by 
theſe writings, determined to ruin the author of 
them, and with that view falſely accuſed him of 
treachery to the caliph, or prince of the Saracens, 
to whom he was chief counſellor, and at whoſe 
court he was greatly eſteemed. The caliph, be- 
heving this charge, cauſed John's right hand to 
be cut off, and publicly expoſed on a ſtake in the 
market-place. John, however, having prevailed 
on the caliph to take down his hand, and to re- 
turn it to him, in order that he might bury it, 
retired full of confidence to a private apartment 
in 
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bis own houſe, where he offered up a prayer to 


the Virgin Mary; requeſted her to reſtore his 
hand to its former place ; and, at the ſame time, 
repreſented to her, that becauſe it had written in 
defence of the holy worſhip of images, it bad 
been cut off and ſeparated from his body. This 
fervent prayer, we are informed, was attended 


' with the moſt complete ſucceſs : John ſoon after 


fell aſleep, and awaking ſome time after, found 
his hand miraculouſly united to the ſtump, and 
perfectly healed*. | 

After this, he recovered the favour of. his 
prince; but having begged to be diſcharged 
from his office, he obtained leave to reſign. He 
then diftributed all his riches among the poor, 
quitted his native country, and- going to Jeruſa- 
lem to vifitthe ſacred places, came to this monaſtery 
of St. Saba, where he embraced the monaſtic 
life. Here he found his old maſter Coſimo, who, 
after inſtructing him in the ſciences, had retired 
to this retreat; and, in concert with him, he 
compoſed thoſe hymns ſtil] greatly eſteemed by 
the eaſtern churches ; and reviſed and arranged 
certain eccleſiaſtical books, which are likewiſe 
much valued by the Greeks. 

John, Patriarch of Jeruſalem, who has writ- 
ten the life of this Saint, does not ſpeak of his 
death; and for this reaſon we may conclude that 
he ended his days in the monaſtery of St. Saba, 
having received the dignity of the prieſthood, as 
may be ſeen in John Foca. Some authors ſay 


that he attained to the great age of an hundred 
and four, | 


* Evigilans igitur, qui ſanatus erat, et manum abſciſſam 
mox curioſe contemplans, ſanatamque illam videns, ſpiritu ex- 
vltavit in Deo ſalutari ſao, et Dei matre, quia fecit illi magna, 
qui potens eſt, 

Joan. Patriar. Hieroſolym. in Vit. $. Joan. Damaſe. cap. iii. 


he 
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The learned and virtuous monk Coſimo, of 
whom mention has been already made, way x 
native of Calabria, in which there were a great 
many monaſteries of Greek monks. He had 
been taken and made a ſlave by ſome of the pita. 
tical Saracens, who then ſcoured the neighbour. 
ing ſeas, and conducted to Damaſcus. The fa. 
ther of St. John of Damaſcus obtained him from 
the prince of that -place, and appointed him ty. 
tor to his ſon, whom he inſtructed in the ſciences, 
After diſcharging the duties of this office, he pro- 
cured leave to retire to the monaſtery of St. Saba, 
where, contrary to his inclination, he was made 
Biſhop of Majuma, a maritime city of Paleſtine 
near Gaza, by the Patriarch of Jeruſalem. Hay. 
ing attained to a great age, he returned to the mo- 
naſtery of St. Saba, and there died. 

Near the church of St. John of Damaſcus, 
there is a ſmall church, or rather chapel, dedicated 
to St. George, which, on account of the great ve. 
neration entertained by the Greeks for this 
Saint, is kept exceedingly neat and clean. 

Within the precincts of this monaſtery may 


be ſeen a number of other chapels, and oratories, 


diſtinguiſhed by the names of various holy an- 
chorets; but, at preſent, the greater part of them 
are neglected and abandoned. 
In this monaſtery there is no regular dormi- 
tory ; but the cells of the monks, diſperſed here 
and there, are diſpoſed in the moſt convenient 
manner which the ſituation and ruggedneſs of the 
nd will permit. In ſome places the grottos 
— been poliſhed with the chiſel, and rendered 
much more commodious as habitations. 
There is here alſo a refectory, the tables of 
which are of marble. There are likewiſe vari- 
ous other apartments and offices, many of which 


were conſtructed by St. Saba. 
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f As there 1s here no ſpring water, theſe monks 
ne obliged to make uſe of rain water in its 


lead, It is collected in certain ciſterns, which 
1 receive that alſo which falls from the rocks above ; 
0 and on this account it is exceedingly muddy in 
; the time of rain, and cannot be uſed immediately. 
1 Thele ciſterns were conſtructed by St. Saba, as 
\ may be ſeen in his life. 

8 could not help admiring the great patience 
of theſe monks, and the care which they have 
1 employed, in this deſert place, to collect every 
particle of earth that falls from the rocks by 
Þ handfuls, and to form with it, in the neighbour- 


hood of their cells, a kind of ſmall garden. 

By means of ſome winding ſubterranean paſ- 
ſages, partly cut out in the ſolid rock, and partly 
conſtructed of maſon work, we aſcended into the 
tower, which 1s fituated near the gate. It is of 
a ſquare form; is divided into different ſtories, 
and, being exceedingly high, commands a view 
of the whole monaſtery, and of the neighhouring 
road, It was built by order of the emperor ſuſ- 
tinian, about the year 531 of the Chriſtian æra, 
o defend and protect the anchorets who had re- 
tired to this monaſtery. | 

One of the monks always mounts guard on the 
top of this tower; and, when he ſees any one 
wproaching, gives intelligence to his brethren 
by means of a rope, one end of which is fixed 
tan iron rod on the top of the tower, and the 
ther connected with ſeven or eight ſmall bells in 
tie chupola of the great church of St. Saba. By 
ging theſe bells in a different manner, he gives 
Lignal to the monks to open the gate when thoſe 


if Who approach are known to be friends, or warns 

1 dem to be upon their guard when ſtrangers 

h Make their appearance, and when they are threat- 
ed with an attack from the Arabs. 

s The perſon who watches on this tower is re- 


Vor. II. K | lieved 
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lieved every eight days, and his food is conveye 


to him by a rope. Formerly, theſe monks were Wil u 
allowed to remain here as long as ſuch a ſolia Wi 70 
life was agreeable to them. One of them diet | 
not many years ago, who, for thirty years, ne. co. 
ver came down from his ſtation, except to aflituW Un 
mals on a Sunday; and even then he never con. ene 
verſed with any one, but returned immediately oil te 
the top of the tower. ; abc 
Every evening, two hours before night come dh 
on, a great many wretched Arabs repair to th gi. 
bottom of this tower, on the outſide of the mo geo 
naſtery, and in a lamentable tone beg for food fori 
To ſatisfy theſe banditti, and preſerve them in mot 
quietnels, the ſentinel on the tower puts a loaf fo lire 
each into an iron bucket, made faſt to a h i; 
chain, by which it is let down to them, I hail .., 
the curioſity to view the place where this breadii vin 
preſerved, which is often three or four years od be 
It is rather a kind of cake made of coarle mei {1r 
and flour, like what the Italians make for the pur 
dogs, and is baked ſo hard that it will keep 4 
long time; yet it is palatable to theſe miſerab only 
wretches, ſince they take the trouble to go an [\ 
fetch it. The monks condeſcend to do this, Kedy 
order to Keep up good intelligence between thei h 
and the Arabs, who, by intercepting their lull cann 
ply of proviſions, every now and then brougt dang 
from Jeruſalem, where they maintain a procuſ of an 
tor, have ſeveral times obliged them to aband who, 
the monaltery, | | me, 
Having viewed every thing worthy of notid Saba, 
we deſcended from the top of this tower by f objec 
hundred and ſixty-ſix ſteps, and went to! Th 
bottom of the monaſtery ; where paſſing an 18 yer. 
gate, in a place nearly fifty feet higher than Wl anche 
bed of the brook Kedron, we found a wood penite 


ſtaircaſe, or kind of ladder, ſupported by ＋ 
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from which you can deſcend ſtill lower, and 
with more eaſe, by means of ſteps cut out in the 
rock. - 

When we arrived at the bottom, we were 
conducted to a pretty large grotto at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, into which we entered. It was juſt high 
enough for us to ſtand upright with eaſe; and in 

| tie bottom of it we obſerved a natural baſin, 
about three feet in depth, formed by a ſpring 
which produces no more water than what is ſut- 
ficient to fill this cavity. The entrance into this 
grotto is on a level with the brook, and the 
ſpring is called St. Saba's fountain; becauſe the 
monks, in the time of that holy man, being ob- 
lized to fetch their water from a great diſtance, 
which incommoded them very much, St. Saba, 
u ve are told, prayed to the Lord, that if he 
real 18 vimed the place to flouriſh and to be inhabited, 
rs 01088 he would provide them with water to refreth 
e mean them, and his requeſt was miraculouſly heard. I 
r the found this water a little brackiſh ; but it may be 
keep WI drunk in a caſe of neceflity, and indeed it is 
(era only on ſuch an occaſion that the monks uſe it. 
yo | was extremely deſirous to croſs the brook 
his, Kedron, in order to viſit ſome grottos which we 
n the ar at a diſtance; but, as in this country one 
ir fu cannot travel two ſteps without being expoſed to 
101 danger, I reſolved to commit myſelf to the care 
0c" of an Arab ſhepherd, whom 1 met with here, and 
who, in hopes of a ſmall gratuity, conducted 
ne, in company with one of the monks of St. 
daba, by many windings and turnings, to the 
object of my curioſity. 

Theſe grottos, which are pretty numerous, 
vere once the darling and ſolitary retreat of holy 
anchorets, who here led a life of retirement and 
penitence, We have no reaſon to doubt of their 
being employed for this purpoſe. They are men- 

K 2 tioned 
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tioned in the lives of the monks who inhabited 


the deſerts of Paleſtine, and the grottos them. is 
ſelves {till bear ample teſtimony of their former 1. 
deſtination. In each grotto, a cavity is cut out an 
in the ſolid rock, ſufficient for the body to repoſe be 
on, and this ſerved alſo as a ſepulchre. There is ou 
likewiſe in each a ſmall ciſtern, lined with a kind | 
of ſtucco, in which they collected whatever rain gut 
fell from the rocks ; and to facilitate its flowing, Ih 
they had cut out with the chiſel ſeveral ſmall Ar 


canals in the ſolid ſtone. Going backwards and 
forwards with a good deal of labour, we viſited 
upwards of fifty of theſe grottos ; and our con- 
ductor told us, that they began here, and conti- 
nued as far as the Dead Sea, which is twelve 
miles diſtant, I was here ſhewn a grotto, which 
was the firſt really inhabited by St. Saba, in the 
neighbourhood of this tower; and near it are 
the ruins of the firſt church he erected. 

The monk who accompanied me was extremely 
deſirous that I ſhould ſee a grotto, ſituated in a 
ſeep place towards the ſouth, and at a little dil- 
tance from the reſt, His intention in carrying 
me thither was, to ſhew me, as he ſaid, a conti- 
nual miracle, operated by the body of a holy 
monk buried within it. Having entered it by the 
help of a candle, for it was very dark, we de- 
cended into another, about ten or twelve feet 
deep, where I obſerved a ciſtern formed in 2 
cavity, but could perceive no appearance of 2 
miracle, except ſome oil which oozed from the 
rock under the ciſtern. | 

Though I had ſpent a good deal of time and 
labour to very little purpoſe, I reſolved to hold 
my tongue, and pretended to believe as the 

ood monk did; for it would have been almoſt 
impoſſible to convince him of the natural reaſon 
why this oil diſtilled from the rock, Thi 
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This oil, called by the Latins petroleum, that 
is to ſay, /tone-oil, is a kind of liquid bitumen, 
which diſtils from ſtones, and from the earth 
among certain rocks. It has been called an oil, 
becauſe, like that ſubſtance, it is of a fat unctu- 
ous nature. 

Naturaliſts ſay that it is found in Italy and Lan- 
guedoc; but it is found alſo in Paleſtine, and, as 
[ have obſerved, in ſome of the iſlands of the 
Archipelago. It is generally diſtinguiſhed into 
different kinds, that is to ſay, black, red, white, 
and yellow. That which I ſaw in the above- 
mentioned grotto was white : it had a pleaſant 
and agreeable odour, and is the kind moſt ef. 
teemed. | | 

The ſame monk, who wiſhed to make me be- 
lieve this oil to be miraculous, told me, in order 
to atteſt the truth of his belief, that ſeveral in- 
firm people had received great benefit by rubbing 
their bodies with ſome drops of it which had 
been bleſſed. This effect, however, is only the 
conſequence of a natural property, as we may 
ſee by examining the uſe made of it in medicine: 
but I ſhall here content myſelf with relating what 
Bernard Cæſius ſays, when ſpeaking of its vir- 
tues, “ Petroleum is exceedingly warm, atte- 
* nuating, drying, digeftive, and penetrating. 
* It abſorbs all cold matter from every part of 
* the body; relieves the palſy, epi epſy, ſpaſms, 
* pains of the nerves and joints, and cold affec- 
tions of the ſpleen, reins, bladder, and womb. 
t is not an artificial, but a natural production, 
"and diſtils, in many places, from the ſtones 
* and rocks *.“ 


gernara Cæſus in Mineralog. lib, iii, cap. x'. ſect. 3, 


This 
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This grotto cannot be entered at all ſeaſon; ca 
without danger; for in the middle of ſummer it hi 
is frequented by tigers, who retire hither to ſhun bu 
the heat; and on this account it is prudent not in 
to approach it without being well armed. The in 


beſt and ſureſt weapon to defend oneſelf againſt pre 
theſe animals is a ſharp-pointed dagger with tuo 
edges. I remember that, in the year 1671, ter 
when I was at St. John of Acre, à Greek, who ou 
was hunting on Mount Carmel, defended |:im{elf WW bir 


ſo bravely with a weapon of this kind againſt a {W up 
tiger, that he at length killed him. F 5 
Among the rocks, in the neighbourhood ef the 
theſe grottos, I found a few plants, chiefly of the abb 
aromatic kind, and having a ſtrong penetrating WW nal 
ſmell. Of theſe the celebrated Dr. Saverio Ma- 2 vi 
netti ſpeaks in one of his diſcourſes read before the WM get! 
Philoſophical and Botanical Society of Florence, the: 
as I have obferved already. I was told that the wi 
plains interſperſed between the little hills, on nun 
each fide of the brook Kedron, are in winter WW ver 
covered with rich paſtures, and that on this 20. Lal! 
count many of the neighbouring Arabs cam voti 
their flocks thither to feed. - 
In returning to the monaſtery, we went to ſee ing 
another tower, at a little diſtance from it, which vatu 
as is ſaid, and indeed there is every reaſon to be in th 
lieve ſo, has a communication under ground they 
with the church called Thec&ifa, ſituated within bow 
the monaſtery. We entered it by a door raiſeq tree, 
about fifteen teet from the ground, and on thay mak 
account were obliged to make uſe of a wooden ug. 
ladder in aſcending and deſcending. Within . Varic 
there is an oratory ; and a few monks, defiro! vhic 
of leading a very retired life, might here , . 
up their lodging. Formerly there wee son dife 
monks who refided continually in it for twel fund 
zor thirty years. St, Saba, when the churd lewe 
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called Theoctiſta was miraculouſly diſcovered to 
him, inbabited a rock, upon which he afterwards 
built this tower, and dug out under ground a wind- 
ing paſſage, through which he could go and pray 
in that church with great ſilence. This tower at 
preſent is not inhabited, | 

When we returned to the monaſtery, we en- 
tered by the ſamegate through which we had come 
out; and having ſatisfied our guide, we ſhut 
him out of the monaſtery, and drew the ladder 
up after us. 

The monks who reſide in this monaſtery are of 
the order of St. Baſil, and are governed by an 
abbot, who is ſubject to the ſuperior of the mo- 
naſtery of St. Michael at Jeruialem. They lead 
a very devout and aultere life. They meſs all to- 
gether in common, and during the time of Lent 
they eat only once a day, after ſun-ſet. Thoſe 
who continually reſide in this monaſtery are in 
number about forty ; but when I was here there 
were no more than eight or ten; for, as it was 
Faſter, all the reſt had gone to perform their de- 
votions at Jeruſalem. 

Their principal occupation is praying and ſing- 
ing plalms. Some amuſe themſelves with cult. 
rating thoſe little gardens which they have formed 
in the neighbourhood of their cells, and in which 
they rear, with much labour, a few pot-herbs or 
lowers : others make ſmall panniers of the palm- 
tree, or ruſhes; and there are ſome alſo who 
make chaplets, entirely different from ours, be- 
ing only ſtrings of a blue colour, having on them 
various little knots, formed of the itring itſelf, 
which they uſe when repeating their ave Maria, 

The chaplets of the Greeks are made to contain 
different numbers, ſome of them conſiſting of an 
hundred beads, or knots, and others of more or 
fewer, They are not ſeparated by tens, but at 

plealure, 
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pleaſure, provided the parts are equal; and at 
every diviſion ſome place a ſmall croſs, or a bead 
of greater or leſs ſize than the reſt. Over theſe 
chaplets they neither recite the Pater, nor the 
Ave; but at every ſmall bead they ſay, Kyrie el. 
ſon, and at every ſeparation, Aghios O They, 
Aghios Iſchyros, Aghios - Athanatos, eleiſon emis, 
that is to ſay, Holy, powerful, and immortal God, 
have mercy upon us ! | 

Theſe monks of St. Saba, as far as I have 
been able to learn, are the only people who make 
their chaplets of blue cotton ſtrings. The other 
Greeks make them of all kinds of wood; of 
madrepore, coral, and ſtone. No Greek is with. 
out his chaplet, which is ſometimes ornamented 
in a very pretty manner with filigree- work. This 
toy forms a part of their dreſs : they keep it for 
the moſt part in their hands, and often play with 
it, not conſidering it as poſſeſſed of any particu- 
lar benediction. Theſe chaplets are uſed by all 
the people of the Levant ; and even for religious 
purpoſes by the Turks, who at every bead pro- 
nounce the word Alla, which ſignifies God. 

The monaſtery of St, Saba, and its environs, 
are viſited by few ſtrangers, except ſome of thoſe 
Greek pilgrims who happen to be in Jeruſalem 
about the time of the feſtival of the Reſurrection, 
and who go thither every year. No women are 
permitted to enter it. 
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we HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND AC- 
ike TIONS OF sr. SAB. 

her 

of 

th. . G deſcribed the celebrated monaſtery 
ted of St. Saba, it may not be here improper to give 
his ſome account of the life and actions of this fa- 
for mous anchoret of Paleſtine, by whom it was 


1th founded, eſpecially as they ſeem to be very little 

CU- known. 

all St. Saba was born in the year 439 of the 

ous Chriſtian æra, in Mutalaſca, a village ſituated 

ro- in the territories of Cæſarea, in Cappadocia. 
His father was named John, and his mother, So- 

ns, phia. They were both reſpectable people, and 


ole deſcended from noble families. | 

lem His father had the command of a company of 
on, llaurians; and being under the neceſſity of ſet- 
are ing out for Alexandria, on an important expe- 


dition, he carried his conſort Sophia along with 
him; but as their ſon Saba was only five years of 
ape, they left him at Mutalaſca, under the care 
of an uncle, by the mother's fide, called Her- 
mias; whoſe wife being a head-ſtrong paſſionate 
voman, treated the child with ſo much ſeverity, 
that he was obliged to go for protection to an 
b. uncle by the father's ſide, named Gregory, who 
bad a houſe in Scandon, another village, about 
liree miles diſtant from Mutalaſca. EE 
A diſpute 


\ 
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A diſpute having ariſen between Hermias ang 
Gregory, reſpecting the management of the 


to | 

child's patrimony, Saba, though only eight years of i 
of age, left the world, as we are told, by divine mi 
impulſe, and retired to a monaſtery called Pla. len 
viana, at the diſtance of two miles, and ſituated pre 
in the middle of his native country, where je hol 
applicd himſelf to the ſtudy of the Pſalms, and wit 
was inſtructed by the ſuperior in the rules of x ] 
monaſtic life. | anc 
The quarrel between the nncles being ſettled, fro 
they wiſhed him to quit the monaſtery, and to ref 
marry ; but having already formed his reſoluti. rat 
on, he thought 1t better to remain poor in retire. nal 
ment, than to be rich amidſt the pleaſures of the be 
world, conſoling h imſelf with the following verſe wh 
of the Pſalms: © It is better to be a door. ] 
keeper in the houſe of God, than to dwell in nar 
the tents of ſin; thus diſplaying, in his tender. the 
eſt years, the principles of Chriſtian philoſophy, tle 
He began his penitence in this monaſtery, by his 
endeavouring to ſubdue the human paſſions, He cot 
never remained in idleneſs; and when his hands dri 
were not lifted up to heaven in prayer, he em. wil 
ployed them in various occupations, in order rej 
that he might be better able to baniſh all wicked WI ane 
thoughts, and to repreſs the evil ſuggeſtions of | 
the imagination. abt 
Being defirous of going to Jeruſalem, to con- the 
template the ſacred places, and viſit the holy fa- mi 
thers who reſided in the deſert of that city, be Lo 
made known his wiſhes to the ſuperiqx. of the | 
monaſtery of Flaviana, and obtained leave to ir 
undertake a journey thither. At the age there. wh 
fore of eighteen, after having reſided in the mo- mi 
naſtery ten years, he ſet out in winter, A. D. tro 
457, in which year died the emperor, Marcianus, He 
and Juvenal patriarch of Jeruſalem, ry, 


When 
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When he arrived at the holy city, he repaired 
to the monaſtery of St. Paſſarion; and having heard 
of the great virtue of the grand abbot, St. Euthy- 
mius, who lived in a deſert to the eaſt of Jeruſa- 
lem, he went thither with the leave of Elpidius, 
prefect of St. Paſſarion; threw himſelf at the 


holy man's feet, and begged permiſſion to live 
with him as an anchoret, 


Futhymius, however, ſeeing him too young, 
and doubting whether his deſire did not proceed 
from the heat of youth, would not ſuffer him to 
refide with the other monks, who lived in ſepa- 
rate grottos; but adviſed him to go to the mo- 
naſtery of the abbot Theoctiſtus, where he might 
be initiated in the duties of a hermitical life, 
which he accordingly did. 

In this monaſtery there was an Alexandrian 
named John, who had long requeſted leave from 
the abbot to go to his native city, in order to fet- 
tle ſome family affairs. Having at length obtained 
his defire, the abbot ordered young Saba to ac- 
company him. When they arrived at Alexan- 
dria, Saba was there known by his parents, who 
wiſhed that he would remain with them; but he 
rejected all the flattering promiſes made to him, 
and returned to Paleſtine, 

While Saba /continued in this monaſtery, the 
abbot Theoctiſtus died, and was ſucceeded by 
the monk Marinus ; but he alſo dying, Euthy- 
mius gave the care of the monaſtery to the monk 
Longinus. 

Saba's deſire for a ſolitary life becoming till 
ſtronger, he applied to the prefect Longinus ; 
who having communicated his intention to Euthy- 
mius, he obtained permiſſion to remain ſeparated 
rom the reſt of the monks five days in the week. 
Heretired, therefore, into a cave in the monaſte- 
, where he ſpent thoſe five days in private 

| prayer, 
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prayer, employing his vacant hours in makin 
ſmall baſkets of the palm-tree, fifty of which he 
carried every Saturday to the monaſtery ; andon 
Sunday, before he returned to his retreat, he 
went about collecting palm branches, to ſupply 
materials for the labour of the week following; 
and this kind of exerciſe he continued for five 
years. | 

In the mean while St. Futhymius died, on the 
20th of January, in the year 473, which was 
the ſixteenth of the reign of the emperor Leo. 
After the death of this abbot, the monaſtery in 
which Saba reſided began to relax in its diſci. 
pline; and on that account he quitted it, and 
went to another part of the deſert, where he met 
with a certain monk called Anthus, who reſided 


with him, and who procured him the friendſhip 


of St. Theodoſius, a celebrated cenobiarch of 
Paleſtine. 

In this ſolitude Saba lived four years after the 
death of Euthymius ; that is to ſay, till the year 
477, at which period he had attained to the age 
of forty. In this year died Anaſtaſius the patri- 
arch of Jeruſalem, after having held that office 
ten years, and was ſucceeded by Martyrius. In 
the ſame year, alſo, Zeno recovered the empire 
which had been uſurped for twenty months, or 
according to others for two years, by the tyrant 
Baſiliſc us; and it was then that St. Saba, being 
divinely inſpired, as we are told, went to inha- 
bit a cave on the brook Kedron, not far from the 
monaſtery deſcribed in the laſt chapter. In this 
cave, which may be ſtill ſeen near the monaſtery, 
he reſided five years, converſing only with God, 
and employing his whole time in ſpiritual exer- 
ciſes. 

The ſame of this holy man being ſoon ſpread 


abroad, many perſons flocked to him, in order 
to 


3 
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live a hermitical life under his protection; 


N ind in a little time he found his followers in- 
on creaſed to the number of ſixty. He erected a 
he tower, therefore, on the northern fide of the 


brook Kedron, and made a church in it, which 
was the firſt he built, before he was ſhewn by 
God that in the monaſtery called at preſent The- 
oiſta. 

Martyrius, patriarch of Jeruſalem, being 
dead, he was ſucceeded in the year 485 by Sal- 
luſtius. 

From the firſt cave, which Saba inhabited on 


5 the brook Kedron, he removed, after the diſco- 
ind IM very of the church Theoctſta, to another which is 
net above the preſent monaſtery. This church was 
led conſecrated, in the year 491, by the patriarch 
hip dalluſtius, who at the ſame time conferred the 
of prieſthood on St. Saba, who was then forty- three 


years of age. The number of the anchorets now 
amounted to one hundred and fifty ; and all thoſe 
grottos on each ſide of the brook Kedron were 
full of them. 

As St. Euthymius was accuſtomed to go every 


ice year, on the 14th of January, to a deſert beyond 
In the Dead Sea, towards the ſouth, to pals the 


time of Lent till Palni Sunday, St. Saba followed 
his example; but with this difference, that he 


int did not ſet out till after the 20th of the month, 
ng becauſe he was deſirous of firſt celebrating within 
* dis own precincts the feſtival of St. Anthony, 
he and that alſo of St. Euthymius“. 


After St. Saba's father died, his mother came 


u. from Alexandria in queſt of him, and breathed 
xd, | 
er- Poſt divini Antonii memoriam magni Euthymii diem feſ. 


tum 112: ſi no die menſis celebrans Sabas, fe conferztat ad ſoli- 
udinem, et illie morabatur uſque ad feſtum palmarum. 
Cyrillus Monacb. cap. xxvii, 


her 
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her laſt in his arms, ſome time after, in the city 
of Jeruſalem, where ſhe was buried. The pro. 
perty and effects ſhe had carried with her were 
employed by the holy man in conſtructing ney 
cells, gardens, monaſteries, and hoſpitals, one 
of which he erected within his own precingi, 
and the other near the city of Jericho, 

Saba and Theodoſius having become celebrated 
among all the monks of Paleſtine, in the year 
494, the patriarch Salluſtius, being near the 
cloſe of his lite, gave them orders to preſide over 
all the monks in the deſert of the Holy City, af. 
ſigning to the care of the former theſe who lived 
together in monaſteries, and to thoſe of the lat. 
ter thoſe who reſided ſeparately *. | 

The number of the monks increaſing more 
and more, St. Saba built, in that monaſtery 
which ſtill remains, another church dedicated to 
the Virgin. This church was conſecrated by 
Elias, the patriarch of Jeruſaiem, in the year 
501 of the Chriſtian ra, St. Saba being then 
ſixty-three years of age. | | 

After this, “the monks of his own monaſtery 
having become turbulent and unruly through en- 
vy, he quitted that place, and went to a deſert in 
the territories of Scitopolis, called the River of 
the Gadarenes. After ſpending ſome time here, 
he returned, hoping to find the monks quiet and 
contented ; but ſeeing their animoſity increaſed, 
and their envy ſtill greater, he again departed, 
and took up his reſidence in the neighbourhood 


of Nicopolis. 


Statuit ut monaſteriis, quæ etant circa Sanctam Civitatem 
præeſſent Sabas, et Theodoſius. Ab illo ergo tempore Theo- 
doſius quidem iis, qui communiter vivebant ; Sabas autem 18, 
qui cum nemine congrediebantur, et erant omnino ſeparaty 
præerant. + Cyrillus Monach. cap. fl 
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His enemies then ſpread a report that he had 
been devoured by a wild beaſt, and ſent this fic- 
titious intelligence to the patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
who would not believe it. St. Saba, in the mean 
while, arrived-at that city with other monks of 
Nicopolis, to be preſent, according to cuſtom, 
at the anniverſary of the conſecration of the 
church. Being ſeen by the patriarch, he en- 
quired the reaſon of his abſenting himſelf from 
his monaſtery ; and having learned the whole 
affair, he ordered him to return immediately, 
writing, at the ſame time, a ſevere letter to the 
monks, in which he enjoined them to obey St. 
Saba, and commanded thoſe who might be re- 
fractory to quit the monaſtery without delay. 

St. Saba returned, therefore, to the deſert; 
and as he had founded a monaſtery alſo at Nico- 
polis during his reſidence there, he appointed one 
Severus ſuperior of it. When he arrived at his 
own monaſtery, he read the patriarch's letter in 
the church. This incenſed ſome of the monks 
ſo much, that they pulled down certain buildings 
erected by St. Saba in the neighbourhood, throw- 
ing the ſtones and furniture into the brook; after 
which they quitted the place, and retired to the 
diſtance of a mile in order to eſtabliſh a new con- 
vent, | 

Uneaſy at their departure, St. Saba, who was 
of a tender and affectionate diſpoſition, followed 
them, in order to bring them back, if poſlible, 
to. a ſenſe of their duty Hand to relieve their 
wants, by ſupplying them with fuch neceffaries 
as they might have occaſion for. Overcome by 
this genervus behaviour, and finding themſelves 
in the utmoſt diſtreſs, theſe diſaſfected monks en- 
tered into a reconciliation with their ſuperior, 
who promiſed to procure them a pardon from the 
patriarch. Ihis new convent, therefore, came 

under 


| 
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under the management of St. Saba, as being 
the ſuperior of all thoſe monks who lived in re. 
tirement. 

In the year 508 of the Chriſtian æra, St. $a. 
ba, being then ſeventy years of age, was ſent 
by the patriarch Elias to the emperor Anaſtaſius 
to requeſt the re-eſtabliſhment of Macedonius ll. 
in the patriarchal chair of Conſtantinople, which 
was then filled by Timotheus the heretic. When 


he arrived at Conſtantinople, and had explained 


his commiſhon before the emperor, he was re. 
ceived with every mark of eſteem. He however 
did not obtain the re-eſtabliſhment of Macedoni- 
us; but he procured the imperial favour to Elias, 
and received beſides a conſiderable gratification 
by way of alms. , 

Having wintered in the ſuburbs of Conſtanti. 
nople, St. Saba returned to Paleſtine ; and with 
part of the money which he had received erected 
at Mutalaſca, the place of his nativity, a church 
to St. Coſimo and St. Damiano, and divided the 


reſt among the monaſteries over which he pre- 


ſided. | 

Some time after, Elias, the patriarch of Jeru- 
ſalem, was depoſed-from his dignity, and baniſh- 
ed by one Olympius, who had rather abuſed 
than legally employed the imperial authority. 
John, ſon of Marcianus, being elected in the 
room of Elias, St. Saba went to Jeruſalem to 
have an interview with the new patriarch, in or- 
der that he might incite him to defend the coun- 
cil of Calcedonia, which he did at a congrels 
held in the church of St. Stephen. 

St. Saba, with Stephen and Euthalius, pre- 
fects of other monks, having gone in queſt of the 


| - patriarch Elias, who was in exile at Ailan, a 
place in Arabia, on the Red Sea, the reſided 


there with him for ſome time. On the = hy 
uly, 
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fuly, in the year 518, Elias, after being ſhut up 

br a whole day, made his appearance at mid- 
night, all in tears, and informed his viſitors, that 
the emperor Anaſtaſius had juſt then died, and 
tat he himſelf would ſhare the ſame fate in the 
courſe of ten days. This prediction, we are 
told, was accompliſhed ; Elias being then eighty- 
eight years of age, and St. Saba eighty, 

Anaſtaſius was ſucceeded by Juſtin, who, on 
his acceſſion to the throne, publiſhed an edict re- 
ling all orthodox Chriſtians from exile; and 
in a public manner approved of the council of 
Calcedonia, The church now began to breathe 
after the oppreſſion it had experienced under the 
mperor Anaſtaſius, who was an open enemy to 
he Catholics, and protected the Arians, the 
utychians, and the Neſtorians. Saba at this 
time was eiglity-one years of age, feeble in body, 
nd diſguſted by many diſappointments. Over- 
ojed, however, to ſee the catholic faith reſtored 
to its former vigour, his ſtrength ſeemed to re- 
m, and he repaired to Cæſarea in Paleſtine, 
nd Scitopolis, where he preached in ſupport of 
he emperor's edict; and by admonition, and 
gentle reproof, brought back many to the boſom 
of the true church, 

Juſtin died in the year 527, at the age of ſe- 
enty-ſeven, and was ſucceeded by Juſtinian. St. 
daba at this time was eighty-nine. 

ln the beginning of Juſtinian's reign, the peo- 
ple of Samaria revolted, and created a kiny, who 
as one of their own countrymen, and named 
Juan, Theſe people exerciſed their fury in a 
particular manner againſt the Chriſtians of Paleſ- 
ne, by perſecuting and flaughtering them with- 
out mercy, The greateſt miſchief they did was 
r Neapolis, anciently called Sichem, and at pre- 

You, Il, L lent 
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ſent Naplos or Napuloſa, where they murdered 
the biſhop and all the prieſts. 

When Juſtinian was informed of theſe out. 
rages, he diſpatched a body of troops againſt the 
inſurgents, who were ſoon reduced to obedience; 
and their leader Julian being taken was committed 
to the flames, 

Some time after, one Arſenius, who held: 
diſtinguiſhed office, but who was a profligate man, 
and extremely artful in concealing his deſigns, 
copying the example of Julian, among whole 
| followers he had been, went to Conſtantinople, 
and, getting admitted into familiarity with'the 
emperor, endeavoured to prejudice him againſt 
the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, by . pretending that 
they had been the principal cauſe of the ſedition 
of the Samaritans; and that, on this account, 
they deſerved the moſt rigorous puniſhment, 

When the news of this accuſation reached the 
ears of the patriarch of Jeruſalem, he repaired 
to St. Saba, begging that he would go immedi- 
ately to the emperor, and contradict thoſe falle 
calumnies which had been thrown out againſt 
the Chriſtians. St. Saba, now ninety-one yean 
of age, and oppreſſed with infirmities, had be 
come extremeiy weak. Feeling, however, fe 
the diſtreſſes of his brethren, he accepted the pa 
triarch's commiſſion ; and, as if animated by the 
powers of youth, ſet out in high ſpirits for the 
city of Conſtantinople. | 

As ſoon as Juſtinian heard of his arrival, It 
gave orders for his being introduced at court # 
every mark of honour ; and when he approachel 
his perſon, he deſcended from his throne, to fe 
ceive the holy man's benediction. 

Having explained his commiſſion, the empero 
not only treated him with the men eee 
and reſpect, but laid aſide that prejudice V 1 
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je had conceived againſt the Chriſtians of Pa- 
leſtine. He likewiſe baniſhed all the Samaritans 
from the city ; prohibited them from having ſy- 
nagogues ; enacted a law, that none of them 
ſhould be heirs to another, in order that he might 

event their riches from increaſing by ſucceſſion; 
and puniſhed, in the moſt exemplary manner, 
all thoſe who had been acceſlary to the rebel. 
lion. | 

Arſenius, who by falſe repreſentations had 

ejudiced the emperor againſt the Chriſtians in 
Paleſtine, began now to be afraid, when he found 
the tables turned upon the Samaritans, of whom 
he himſelf was one. He, therefore, haſtened to 
Saba for protection; threw himſelf at his feet; 
and, having begged to be baptized, had his requeſt 
granted. | 

The emperor having ſatisfied St. Saba reſpect- 
ing the object of his journey, undertaken at ſo 
advanced a period of life, ſeemed not contented 
unleſs he opened the royal treaſuries, to give him 
{till farther proofs of his eſteem. He deſired him, 
therefore, to aſk whatever he might have occa- 
hon for ; but Saba, without requelting any thing 
for himſelf, only recommended to his protection 
the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, continually harraffed 
by the Saracens, who had robbed them of their 
little property ; plundered their flocks ; deſtroyed 
their corn and grain ; razed their churches, mo- 
naſteries, and other buildings; and, in ſhort, re- 
duced them to ſuch a ſituation that they were 
lcarcely able to procure a daily ſubſiſtence. He 
begged, at the ſame time, that the emperor would 
dilpenſe with the tribute which they annually paid, 
until they had recovered from their diſaſters ; 
and that he would cauſe an hoſpital to be erected 
in Jeruſalem, for the uſe of thoſe pilgrims who 
went to viſit the holy places; informing him like- 
| | L 2 wiſe, 
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wiſe, that much was ſtill wanting to ornament 
the magnificent church dedicated to the Virgin, 
which the Patriarch Elias had begun to build in 
that city; and that his anchorets had no proper 
place of defence to retire to, in caſe they ſhould 
be attacked by their enemies. But above all he 
earneſtly entreated him, with the true ſpirit of or- 
thodox zeal, to promote the intereſt of the Ca. 
tholic church, by humbling the Arians, Neſtorians, 
and Origeniſts; aſſuring him that, if he did this, 
God would extend the boundaries of his empire; 
and that both Rome and Carthage would be 
broght under his dominion. 

PDeſirous of gratifying the wiſhes of St. Saba, 
Juſtinian 4. publiſhed certain decrees 
in favour of his oppreſſed brethren, and com- 
manded Anthony, biſhop of Aſcalon, and Zacha- 
ry, biſhop of Pella, to viſit all thoſe places of Pa. 
leſtine which had been laid waſte by the Samari- 
tans ; to procure a proper account of the loſſes ſul. 
tained by the Chriſtians ; and to relieve them, 
by remitting their tribute for a certain time. He 
gave them orders, alſo, to viſit the churches, hoſ- 
pitals, monaſteries, and other edifices, demoliſhed 
by the revolters, and to repair them at their ex- 
pence, or with money from the public treaſury ; 
to build an hoſpital in Jeruſalem for the ſick, to 
which he aſſigned a revenue of fifteen hundred 
gold crowns; to erect another for thoſe who 
went to viſit the holy places; and to ornament 
and embelliſh the church of the Virgin already 
begun by Elias. He ordered, likewiſe, that 3 
fortreſs ſhould be conſtructed near St. Saba's mo- 
naſtery, to protect the anchorets from the inſults 
of their enemies, and to ſerve as a place of re- 
fuge for the monks. | 

| Theſe edifices, erected in Paleſtine by the ord 


of Juſtinian, and the repairs made at the ſame 
| | time, 
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time, are mentioned by Procopius of Cæſarea, the 
hiſtorian *. . 

Theſe two biſhops, Anthony and Zachary, re- 
ceived orders, at the ſame time, to excommuni- 
cate all heretics, and to extirpate thoſe ſectaries, 
who diſturbed the tranquillity of the Catholic 
church. 2 | Fe 

Having received the imperial letter, containing 
theſe orders, St. Saba left Conſtantinople, in the 
year 531 of the Chriſtian æra, at wich time he 
had attained to the age of ninety-two. On his 
return to Jeruſalem, he laid the imperial letter 
before the patriarch; after which he proceeded 
toScitopolis, where he likewiſe made known his - 
orders, and did every ching 1n his power to com- 
fort thoſe who had ſuffered by the Samaritans, and 
to alleviate their diſtreſſes. | 

Taking Jerufalem again in his way, that he 
might have an opportunity of viſiting the ſacred - 
places, he repaired thence to his own monaſtery, 
where he ſoon after fell ſick. As ſoon as the pas» 
triarch heard of his illneſs, he immediately haſ- 
tened to his poor cell, in which he found him ly- 
ng deſtitute of every thing requiſite to nouriſh a 
body opprefled with years, worn out by auſteri- 
ties, and enfeebled by long and laborious jour- 
neys. St. Saba requeſted, however, to be car- 
ned to the church, in order that he might partake 
of the communion with the reſt of the faithful. 
When conveyed back to his cell, he tenderly em- 
braced his breturen; and, having bid them adieu, 
ended his days in peace, on the th of December 
$32, in the ninety- fourth year of his age, and 
the fifth of the reign of Juſtinian, Peter being 
u that time patriarch of Jeruſalem. He was 
buried within the precincts of his own monaſtery, 


* Lib. v. De Adif. Tufl, cap. vi. vii. et ix. | 
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between the church Theofifta and that of 'the 
Virgin, in a ſpot where his ſepulchre is ſtil 
ſhewn ; and all the monks of every order, and 
all the biſhops of Paleſtine, were -preſent at hi; 
funeral, | | 

In his life-time St. Saba built various churche, 
monaſteries, and hoſpitals, as well as other edi. 
fices proper for the uſe of monks. He was z 
ſtri& abſerver of the rules of a monaſtic life, em. 
_ ploying the principal part of his time in pſalmody 
and prayer; and labouring alſo with his hand, 
that he might never remain in idleneſs. He wa 
a2 zealous defender of the Catholic church; ex. 
emplary in his faſting ; a man of great modeſty; 
ſimple, mild, and amiable in his manners; ages. 
able in converſation; and, in a word, prudent, 
conſtant, charitable, and ſincere. He was wel 
affected towards Theodoſius, the cenobiarch, 
with whom he daily diſcourſed upon virtuou; 
and religious ſubjects. 
My guide, in delc1ibing the monaſtery of 8. 
Saba, and compoling theſe memoirs, was Cyril 
lus, monk of Scitopolis, a Greek author, who 
wrote his life with great care, and alfo the live: 
of St. Euthymius and St. John the Silent. 'This 
Cyrillus, at the age of thirteen, embraced the 
monaſtic life under St. Saba, after he had re. 
turned from Conſtantinople, in the year 531. 

Cyrillus, being himſelf a monk, collected, 
with great diligence, from all the monks in ti: 
deſert of the Holy City, whatever ſcattered fach 
he could learn reſpecting St. Euthymius and 
St. Saba; whole lives he afterwards wrote in 2 
methodical manner, when in his new monaſtery, 
where he ſpent the years 554 and 555 in that em. 
ployment; and in 557 he compoſed the life 6 
St. John the Silent. As the materials collected 
þy Cyrillus were procured from monks who had 


knowl 


* 
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known St. Saba and St. Euthymius; and as he 


himſelf had. been particularly acquainted with 
St, John the Silent, and may be called a cotem- 
porary author z he has been, on that account, 
honoured with the appellation . of an authentic 
writer, as may be ſeen by the following paſſage 
in Baronius: I may affirm,“ ſays he, without 
« being called partial, that, next to Athanaſius 
and St. Jerome, I have found no one who has 
« written with more fidelity the actions of the 
« ſaints, diſtinguiſhing and arranging them with 
great accuracy, according to the times when 
« they took place, than Cyrillus ; who, by re- 
« lating nothing except what he himſelf ſaw, or 
«* learned from the accounts of holy men excel-. 
ing in every virtue, hath handed down the plain 
truth, free from all ſuſpicion of falſehood, as 
n ſacred depoſit to poſterity “.“ | 

The beſt Latin verſion of the actions of St. Eu · 
thymius and St. Saba, written by Cyrillus, is that 
of Cotelerius. 


* Liceat abſque invidia dicere, me neminem reperiſſe, poſt, 
SanQos Athanaſium atque Hieronyum, qui majore fide ſcripſe- 
tit ſanctiſſimorum virorum res geſtas, digerens eas, atque diſ- 
ünguens accurate per tempora, ac ipſe Cyrillus, dum quæ ipſe 
ndit, vel ſanctorum omni probitate — virorum 1ela- 
tione didicit, abſque levi ſuſpicione mendacii, finceram verita- 
tem veluti ſaeroſanctum depoſitum poſteris tradidit, | 

Baron. Ann. Eccleſ. An. 491. 
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Pl 
time 
abur 

DEPARTURP FROM THE MONASTERY or sr. next 
sABA, AND RETURN TO JERUSALEM, ſent 
. time 
O but 
IN the 28th of April we departed from the little 
| monaſtery of St. Saba, in company with two trave 
monks belonging to it, who, being well ac. In 
quainted with the ſurrounding country, conduct. bory, 
ed us to the deſert regions lying on the ſouth ſide tione 
of the brook Kedron, where they ſhewed us ſe. by t 
veral ruined places, of which little elſe remains it be 
at preſent but their names. : cond 
What claimed the greateſt ſhare of our attenti. the 
on was the ancient city of Engaddj ; which, from wher 
conjecture rather than the information of - our King 
guide, we concluded muſt have been ſituated in 2020! 
the TFN We indeed obſerved the name 
ruins of it on the ſouth fide of the Kedron, to- by v 
wards the ſouth-eaſt of the monaſtery, from (y. 
which it has been diſtant ten miles. It was a mile im gr 
and a half diſtant from the Dead Sea, and an Be 
hundred and ſixty ſtadia, or twenty miles, from the r 
Jeruſalem. | 15 

This account differs conſiderably from that . 
of the hiſtorian Joſephus, who ſays that Engaddi f f 
vas diſtant from Jeruſalem three hundred ſtadia'. ( 2 
| 4 Irn F 
1 1 , 
Ant. Jud. lib. ix. cap. 1. fp 


sr. 
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This computation, however, is not to be under. 
ſtood as made in a right line from the one city 
to the other ; but according to the uſual manner 
of that author, who here ſpeaks of the way 
through Jericho, which was then beſt known, 
and moſt frequented. 

Pliny mentions this city as not exiſting in his 
time; but he obſerves that, in the fertility and 
abundance of its palm- trees, it was reckoned the 
next place in Paleſtine to Jeruſalem “. At pre- 
ſent it is in no better condition than 1t was in the 
time of Pliny ; for nothing is now to be ſeen of it 
but a few heaps of ſtones, which exhibit v 
little remarkable to gratify the curioſity of the 
traveller. | 

In conſulting the moſt ancient records of hiſ- 
tory, I find that this city is ſeveral times men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. It was once inhabited 
by the Amorites f. In Joſhua we are told that 
it belonged to the tribe of Judah f; and in Se- 
cond Chronicles it is ſaid that the Ammonites, 
the Moabites, and the Syrians encamped here 
when they were marching againſt Jehoſhaphar, 
King of Judah F. In this place it is called Ha- 
zazon- Tamar, and is mentioned under the ſame 
name by Joſephus|| Thenameof Hazazon-Tamar, 
by which it is ſometimes known, ſignifies the 
Lity of Palms. Theſe trees grew here formerly 
in great abundance. | 

Befides the palm, the balſam-tree grew alſo in 
the neighbourhood of Engaddi J; but, as I have 


* Fin. lib v. cap. 17. 

} Genefis, chap, xiv. ver. 7. 

t Joſ. chap. xv. ver. 62. 

\ 2 Chronicles; chap. xx. ver. 2. 

| Joſeph. de Bell. Jud, lib. iii. cap. 4. 

N roman Os iv aurh QPoivcg 6 x ,., x 6ToSa rx. 

ea vero (Engaddi) palmæ naſcuntur optimæ, et opo-baſa- 
mm, Jeſeph. Ant. Fud, lib. ix. cap. I, 

| 8 Z already 
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already ſpoken of theſe productions, in the 
fifth chapter of this volume, I think it need. 
leſs to fay any thing farther reſpecting them. 
here. I ſhall however obſerve, that the plaing 
of Jericho were formerly covered with the 
balm tree; but the plants were afterwards tran. 
ported to Egypt; and thus theſe regions were de. 
prived of a valuable production, which had been 
cultivated in them from tae time that the queen 
of Sheba brought it from Ethiopia as a preſent 
to Solomon. 

In the Song of Solomon I find mention made 
of another tree of Engaddi, called the cypreſs, 
or in Hebrew cher. Botrus Cypri dilectus meus 
mihi in vineis Engaddi *. The ſpouſe here com. 
pares her beloved to this tree, as rare and odori- 
ferous ; but it may not be improper to inquire 
W at this cypreſs tree was, of which ſo many dit. 
ferent accounts have been given. | 

I ſhall not examine the opinion entertained by 
ſome, that botrus Cypri means grapes of the iſland 
of Cyprus, or wine made from them, and 
brought to Engaddi; for this interpretation has 
been rejected by ſome of the moſt learned com- 
mentators, who conclude, that the cyprus of So. 
lomon's Song muſt have been a tree of great va. 
lue, producing flowers of an agreeable odour 

The cypreſs is that plant called commonly by 
the Arabs and Turks chenng, or kenns ; but its 
true Arabic name is e anne, or alhanna. In He- 
brew it is called copher, and in Greek «vxzs;, though 
the greater part of the modern Greeks know it 
under the denomination of henna. 

It riſes to the height of the pomegranate tree, 


* Tn our Engliſh tranſlation it is,“ ly beloved is unto me 
as acluſter of camphire in the vineyards of En-gedi.” 


Song of Solomon, chap. i, _—_ 


ol 
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and may therefore be very properly claſſed among 
the number of trees. Its external colour, both 
at the thickeſt part of the trunk and on the 
branches, is a mixture of white, green, and pur- 
ple. The interior part of it is yellowiſh. The 
leaves, which grow oppoſite to each other on the 
branches, never drop in winter. They are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the myrtle, but are ſmaller, 
much thinner, and not ſo green. If boiled in 
water, either freſh gathered or dry, they com- 
municate to it a beautiful orange colour, and 
with this liquor the eaſtern ladies dye their nails, 
the palms of thetr hands, and likewiſe their 
hair, 

The flowers proceed from the ends of the 
branches, which are exceedingly ſlender. Before 
they blow they appear like ſo many red and 

een balls, ſcarcely ſo large as the head of a 
pin. They all burſt forth almoſt at the ſame time, 
and hang in moſt beautiful cluſters, which may 
very properly be compared to large bunches of 
grapes turned upſide down. The ſmall flowers 
which compoſe theſe bunches are ſhaped like a 
role, and when expanded are little more in cir- 
cumference than a ſmall lentil. The leaves, 
which are placed one over the other, are criſpated, 
and of a colour which in general may be called 
white, or rather white ſhaded with yellow, like 
that of ivory when it begins to grow old. 

Each flower is ſupported by a ſmall ſtrong 
calyx, divided into five indentations, The petals, 
which are of an oval figure, ſmooth, and pointed 
at the extremities, are likewiſe five in number; 
and from the centre of them ariſe eight ſlender 
ſtamina of the ſame height, diſpoſed in pairs, 
and bearing on their tops ſmall round antheræ. 
The capſula, in the middle of the flower, which 
is round, is furniſhed with a ſtrong piſtil, having 

above 


% 


1 — 
o 
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above it a ſtigma with a blunt round point. 


When it attains to maturity, this capſula become: 


a globular fruit, ſomething like a coriander ſeed; 
and, when perfectly ripe, aſſumes a violet colour 
ſhaded with black. Each of theſe fruit contains 
only one cell, filled with ſmall black ſeeds. 
This tree begins to flower in Auguſt, and the 
branches continue in turns to fend forth bloſſoms 
till the end of autumn. The length of a beauti. 
ful bunch of thele flowers may be about fix 
inches, and the circumference in the largeſt part 
about nine. An oil is extracted from them in the 
Levant, which 1s ſuppoſed to be equal in quality 
to balſam. In the iſland of Cyprus I obſerved 
that theſe trees while young were kept in vaſes; 
but when they become large they are tranſplanted, 
and put into the ground. Though the regions 
of the eaſt are their natural foil, they require, 
however, particular care and attention. In ſum- 


mer they delight in the ſhade ; but in winter 


they muſt be expoſed to the ſun; and in both 


ſeaſons it is neceflary to water them frequentiy, 


In winter I have ſeen a mixture of horſe and cat. 
tle's dung placed around them, in order to pre. 
ſerve then from the cold. 
Theſe trees are infeſted with ſmall ants, and 
other little inſects, which climb up their trunks, 
and often cauſe them to decay. The Greeks and 
the Arabs, in order to prevent this inconvenience, 
take care ro daub over the ſtem from the root to 
the firſt branches with bitumen, which ſecures 
them from theſe deſtructive animals. 
The cypreſs is greatly eſteemed by the Greeks, 
the Turks, and the Arabs, who think they paya 
very high compliment when they preſent any one 
with a bunch of its lowers. To Europeans the 
ſmell of them, which greatly reſe:nbles that of 


muſk, is rather too powerful; and on that 2c. 


count 
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count almoſt inſufferable, until they have accuſ- 
omed themſelves to thoſe ſtrong odours, which 
; the people of the eaſt delight in, and which they 
Ir continually uſe, without experiencing the ſmalleſt 
8 dad effects from them. A taſte for ſtrong odours 
ems to be very ancient in the eaſt; and to have 
je been handed down amongſt theſe people without 
$ ay interruption from the caprices of faſhion, 
i- jn Proſper Alpinus we find a good figure of the 
R cypreſs, and very like thoſe trees which I have 
tt en, I muſt however obſerve, that the leaves 
ie are delineated too ſmall, and much narrower 
ty dan they ought to be. | 
d Dioſcorides, after deſcribing the cypreſs, ſays, 
; WH that the beſt beſt grows in Aſcalon of Judea, and 
d, Canopus of Egypt. Torre: Ji airy & „ A 
W WH wins Naſcitur probatifſumum in Aſcalone Ju- 
e, et Egypti Canopo *. 
N- Pliny the naturaliſt, beſides the cypreſs of 
er Canopus, and that of Aſcalon, mentions that of 
mm (che iſland of Cyprus, as being celebrated alſo for 
y. he ſweetneſs of its ſmell. Optimum habetur & 
t. Canopica in ripis Nili nata, ſecundum Aſcalone Fu- 
e. (Le, tertium Cypro inſula oderis ſuavitate t. Though 
| the latter is that which I have deſcribed, it differs, 
d bowever, in nothing from the cypreſs cultivated 
$, in the gardens of Syria and Paleſtine. 


d There are ſome writers who confound this 
, tree with the liguſtrum. Among others, Mat- 
10 hiolus, in his commentary on Dioſcorides, ſays 
68 mat they are the ſame. He deſcribes it in the 
following manner, without calling it the cypreſs 
3 wr;) After Dioſcorides, but only the liguſtrum. 
2 * In Tuſcany,” ſays he, we call the liguſtrum 
e 

1e * Diol. lib. i. cap. 13. 

of | + Pitr, Lb. xii. cape 24. 
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did not agree with him reſpecting the identity of 
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4 guiſtrico, olivetta, olivella, and cambreſſone, tt 
* grows in great abundance in the hedges, along 
all the highways in Italy, and*blofſoms in the 
end of ſpring, or beginning of ſummer. The 
flowers are white and moſly ; they exhale x 
* {ſweet odour, and, however gathered, ſoon 
„ ſpoil, From theſe proceed the fruit, or ber- 
** ries, which grow in a pyramidical form on the Jus 
branches: they all touch each other, and are 
black, ſmooth, and ſhining. They have a 
_ © bitter diſagreeable taſte, and are full of a pur. 00 
* ple juice. They continue freſh on the tree al. 
* molt all the winter, affording food to the fea- 
& thered tribe, and particularly to the thruſhes 
< and blackbirds. The young twigs are remark. 
5 ably ſtrong and pliable : they are uſed inſtead 95 
of whips, and employed for making baſkets 


to catch eels.” Thus far Matthiolus deſcribes thi 
very exaQly this ſhrub, which is really called the _ 
liguſtrum. " 


Proceeding a little farther, we obſerve that 1 
Matthiolus himſelf had found ſeveral people who 


theſe two plants; and who perhaps, beſides other 2 
information, had founded their opinion on the as 
uncertainty of Pliny, when he tells us, 2uidan a 
hanc (cyprum) eſſe dicunt arborem que in Italia l. , 
gu/trum vocatur. Matthiolus, however, endea- N 
vours to ſupport his idea in the following man: a 
ner: I cannot ſee,” adds he,“ how theſe che 
people can quote Pliny as containing any proots 
« in their favour, ſince in the tenth chapter of 2 
* his fourteenth book he poſitively affirms, tit 8 
the liguſtrum is the fame plant as that ef 
called in the Eaſt the cypreſs.” « 
If Pliny had really ſaid this, Matthiolus would : 
no doubt have had reaſon to maintain his op! me 


nion. The words of Pliny upon which he lays fo 
| = mu 
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much ſtrels are, Lrigu/trum eadem arbor ęſt que in 
Oriente cyprus. Suos in Europa uſus habet. This 
paſſage is the {anſe in many different editions; 
dut in that of Father Hardouin, printed at Paris 
in 1723, it is thus corrected from manuſcripts 
which that learned critic had in his poſſeſſion: 
Ligu/trum, ft cadem arbor e/t que in Oriente cyprus, 
ſuos in Europa uſus habet; which changes the 
ſenſe ſo much, that, had Matthiolus ſeen it, he 
would not have aſſerted, on the authority of Pli- 
ny, that the liguſtrum and the cypreſs are the 
ſame, 

But before Hardouin this ſame paſſage was 
thus corrected by Aumaile : Ligu/rum, ſi hic ea- 
dem arbor eſt que in Oriente cyprus, ſuo: in Europa 
uſus habet, ita legendus ille locus“. 

From the deſcription given of the cypreſs, 
thole acquainted with the liguſtrum, which is ſo 
common in the hedges of Italy, may eaſily diſ- 
cover the difference between theſe two plants; 
but, in order to facilitate this compariſon, I 
ſhall offer a few remarks reſpecting the latter. 

The liguſtrum is a ſhrub which grows like- 
wile to the ſize of a ſmall tree. It bloſſoms in 
the ſpring ; and its root, which is of a creeping 
nature, ſpreads itſelf all over the ſuperficies of 
the ground, | 

Ihe bark of the trunk and branches is of an 
aſh colour. The wood is white and hard, and 
the branches are extremely flexible. 

The leaves proceed from the branches, the 
one oppolite to the other ; they are ſmooth; in 
ſhape like thoſe of the olive- tree, but larger; are 
of a green colour, and have a bitter diſagreeable 
talte. Lhe greater part of them drop in winter; 


„Claud. Salmaſ. Plinianæ Exercit. in Cali Juli S. lin Po- 
bu: 


iybiſt. cap. 52. 
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but even in the ſevereſt ſeaſons ſome of them 
ſtill remain on the branches. From theſe leaves, 
when boiled in water, a pale orange colour is ex- 
tracted, with which I have often made experi. 
ments. | | 

- The flowers grow at the extremities of the 
branches, in the form of a bunch of grapes: 
they are very {mall and white, and have an ex. 
ceeding ſtrong ſmell. Each bunch is about a 


ſpan in length. The calyx, which is ſmall and 


tubulous, conſiſts of one piece, and is divided 
by four indentations at the top. - 


Within the calyx there is only one petal, ſimi- 


lar in ſome meaſure to the common jeſſamine, 
with a cylindric tube that fills the cavity of the 
calyx. It is ſplit into four parts, which have 
the figure of an oval, and which each bend out- 
wards. | 

Each flower has two plain ſtraight ſtamina, 
ſituated oppoſite to one another, and which each 
ſupport a greemiſh apex, in length equal to the 
indentations of the flower. The capſula is 
round, and furniſhed with a very ſhort ſlender 
ſtyle, having over it a bifidated obtuſe ſtigma, 
This capſula becomes afterwards a ſmooth green 
berry with a pulpy ſkin: when ripe it is of a black 
colour inclining to violet, and has a very diſagree- 
bale taſte. ug 

In each berry there is only one cell, containing 
four angular ſeeds of a hard ſubſtance, and co- 


vered with a white ſkin. Of theſe feeds, how- 


ever, ſeldom more than one or two in each ber- 
ry come to perfection, and then they are in ſhape 
like a coffee-bean : they are generally of the ſize 
of the juniper-berry. A very exact figure of the 
liguſtrum, or at leaſt the beſt that I have ſeen, is 


given in Matthiolus. 
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of the city of Engaddi, is called the .De/ert of 
Frraddi: it abounds with mountains, ſome of 
which take their name from the city. They are 
xxtremely high, and diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
that ſome of the precipices and rocks in them ſeem 
ready to fall into the valleys below, and, as Bro- 
card ſays, fill the mind of the paſſenger with fear 
and terror. The mountains of Engaddi,” ſays 
he, are remarkably high, and diſpoſed in a 
« very extraordinary manner; for ſome of the 
* rocks in them are ſo ſteep, that they ſeem as 
« if ready to tumble down into the valleys below, 
* ſo that they ſtrike a terror into thoſe who paſs 
them“. The mountains abounding with the 
ſteepeſt rocks, as well as the deepeſt valleys, are 
thoſe ſituated towards the eaſt, to which many of 
the Bedouin Arabs have retired for ſhelter from 
their enemies, and where they employ them- 
elves in feeding their flocks. | 

It was to theſe mountains, as a place of great 
afety, that David fled from the perſecution of 
dul + In one of them a cave is ſtill ſhewn, 
ud to be that into which David having entered 
lound Saul concealed, and though he had his 
enemy in his power, and might have deſtroyed 
im, he was contented with only cutting off the 
Kirt of his robe. This fact is thus related in ſa- 
ed hiſtory: © And it came to paſs, when 
Saul was returned from following the Philiſ- 
tines, that it was told him, ſaying, Behold 
David is in the wilderneſs of Engaddi. Then 
aul took three thouſand choſen men out of 
"all Iſrael, and went to ſeek David and his men 


Montes Engaddi ſunt valde alti, mirabilem præ ſe ferentes 

tonem. Nam habent tam prezrnptas rupes caſum mi- 

tes in valles ſubjectas, ut videntibus timorem et terrorem 

— . Brocard. Deſcrip. Terr. Sand. cap. vii. 
+ 1 Samuel, chap, xxiv. 

Vol. II. M cc upon 
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„ upon the rocks of the wild goats. And he 
came to the ſheep-cotes by the way, where 
© was a cave, and Saul went in to cover his feet: 

and David and his men remained in the ſides 
ok the cave. And the men of David ſaid unto 
„ him, Behold the day of which the Lord ſaid 
* unto thee, Behold I will deliver thine enemy 
“ into thine hand, that thou mayeſt do to him a 
it ſhall ſeem good unto thee. Then David aroſe, 
&« and cut off the ſkirt of Saul's robe privily, 
& And it came to pals afterward, that David's 
& heart ſmote him, becaule he had cut off Saul's 
„ ſkirt. And he ſaid unto his men, The Lord 
, forbid that I ſhould do this thing unto my 
&« maſter, the Lord's anointed, to ſtretch forth 
„ mine hand againſt him, ſeeing he is the anoint. 
« ed of the Lord. So David ſtayed his ſervants 
& with theſe words, and ſuffered them not to riſe 
4 azainſt Saul: but Saul roſe out of the cave, 
“ and went his way *.“ 

Among the memorable places of this deſert i; 
the Valley of Benediction; thus named after the 
victory gained by Jehoſhaphat king of Judea 
over the Ammonites, the Moabites, and the $y- 

rians, becauſe on the fourth day the whole army 
fell down here on their knees, and offered ur 
thanks to the Lord for their ſucceſs, as we lear 
by the following paſſage of ſcripture : “ Ane 
on the fourth day they aſſembled themſelves! 
« the valley of Berachah; for there they bleſſe 
e the Lord: therefore the name of the ſame 
% place was called the Valley of Berachah unte 
„ this day 4.” 

In the confines of Engaddi I was ſhewn, to 
wards the ſouth, a mountain called the Mountan 


* 1 Samuel, chap. xxvi. ver. 1—7. 
＋ 2 Chronicles, chap. xx. v. 26. 
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of Benediction. We have reaſon to conjecture, 
that the city Caphar-Beracha, which ſignifies the 
City of Benediction, was ſituated here, and that 
i acquired its name from the valley above men- 
toned, Not far from Engaddi, according to the 
geographical charts of Adricomius, was the wil. 
lerneſs of Jeruel, mentioned in the ſecond Chro- 
nicles*; and oppoſite to it, in the ſouthern 
quarter, a Tivulet, which diſcharged itſelf into 
the Dead Sea, and which, in Sanſon's maps, is 
called the brook Jeruel. It may be eaſily per- 
ceived, that the current of this rivulet muſt 
have always been exceedingly ſmall, and at pre- 
ſent the Arabs can give no particular account of 
it, They only ſay, that in winter there are vari- 
ous ſtreams which run into the Dead Sea, through 
the valleys of this mountainous country; but 
that, as they are all ſmall, they ſoon dry up, and 
„at they know no other brook in the neighbour. 
hood, except the Kedron. | 
8 Turning off from Engaddi towards the monaſ- 
e tery of St. Saba, which we left on the right, 
ve proceeded ſouth-weſt ; and having aſcended 
aud deſcended various little hills, we arrived at a 
1 more elevated ſpot, about five miles diſtant from 
1 the monaſtery, where we found ſome very exten» 
u live ruins, among which I obſerved the veſtiges 
ic of a church. Finding ourſelves a good deal fa- 
ig tigued, we embraced this opportunity of repoſ- 
ng, and of taking a little refreſhment, 
1 The Greeks who accompanied us ſaid that this 
Ol place was called the monaſtery of St. Theodoſi- 
us, becauſe it was built by him; and I am much 
OB iaclined to think that their information was 
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* To-morrow go ye down againſt them ; behold they come 
by the cliff of Ziz, and ye ſhall tind them at the end of 
tte brcok, before the wilderneſs of Jeruel. 2 Chron, chap, 
U. v. 16. 
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very juſt and accurate, as I ſhall ſhew here. pread 2 
after. | ; 2 Jer to 
St. Theodoſius was a native of Mariſa, 3 Finding 
Greek city of Cappadocia. He was born in the N boniner 
year 423 of the Chriſtian era, and reſided in his Mf build 
own country till he had attained to the age of What ip 
twenty-eight, at which period he expounded the Mid reco 
ſcriptures to the people. | „nat be v 
In the year 451 he went to Jeruſalem, where {hleaſure 
he continued fome time, in the company of acer. Wereded i 
tain venerable old man named Longinus, After Nom He 
this he was invited by Icelia, a rich and devout Nied his e 
lady, to preſide over a church which ſhe had WF Havin, 


built in honour of the Virgin Mary, in a place Wlcred th 
called the Old Seat, on the highway between Je. Whurches 
ruſalem and Bethlehem. In this ſituation St, hoke thi 
Theodoſius did not remain long. Wiſhing to lead WMited himſ 
a more :olitary life, he retired to the deſert of the WMeſli, a p 
Holy City, and took up his lodging in a cave, Mhryers i 
which is ſtill to be ſeen near the ruins of his mo- ens inten, 
naſtery. - The anonymous author of his life, who a their 
was cotemporary with him, tells us, that, accord-Witood at a 
ing to ancient tradition, the three magi, return-Mfhrited fo 
ing to their own country by a different route from ved of 
that which they had purſued in coming to Judea,WWhould aga 
ſpent a night in this cave, after they had paidMnrious hi 
their adoration to the new-born Meſſias in Beth vor. I! 
lehems*. | vt. Saba, v 

Ren lie year 74 


* Quzdam autem fama ab alto a patribus tradita ad nos uſ 


revailed i 

que pervenit, quæ dicit, fideles illos magos, qui Bethlehem ve j — 1 
nerunt ab oriente, cam Deo, qui ex ſuperna ſpelunca in occl 5 c 

dentem hujus mundi venerat, aurum, thus, et myrram pie a ed over 

modum obtuliſſent, deinde ab angelo reſponſum accepiſſent, 1 it, Saba h: 
eandem viam rurſus inirent, ſed per aliam potius redirent rately 
ſuam regionem Hos inquam, dicit, magos in bac ſpelunc bfius of t. 
in reditu fuiſſe diverſatos: cumque hic noctu dormiſſent, man N t 
ingreſſos eſſe viam quæ ducebat ad patriam. In Vita 8. Tadel when 
th year 0: 


fit, cap. ii. 
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The fame of St. Theodoſius's virtue being. 


fread abroad, many people flocked to him in or- 
ler to follow the ſame ſolitary kind of lite.. 
Winding the number of theſe daily increaſe, and 
\ Whcontiiering the ſmallneſs of his. grotto, he thought 
el building a monaſtery ; but being doubtful 
(at ſpot he ſhould chooſe for ſuch an edifice, he 
ad recourſe to prayer, and begged of the Lord 
that he would ſignify to him, whether it was his 
e eaſure that a monaſtery and church ſhould be 
« Werc&ted in that place. Receiving encouragement 
tom Heaven, as we are told, he immediately car- 
t red his aig into execution. 
Having afterwards enlarged the walls, and ren- 
lered the place more extenſive, he built four 
- Wchurches ; one of which he aſſigned to thoſe who 
Woke the Greek language, and in this he offici- 
d Wed himſelf. Ihe ſecond was ſet apart for the 
e ben, a people of Thrace, who offered up their 
e, prayers in the language of Illyria. The third 
o- rns intended for the Armenians, whoſung hymns 
oa their own dialect: and the fourth, which 
ſood at a little diſtance from the reſt, was appro- 
mated for the uſe of thoſe who, after being de- 
pyed of their reaſon, or poſſeſſed by devils, 
hould again recover their. ſenſes. He built alſo 
ious hoſpitals for the. relief of the ſick and 
poor. This place, as well as the monaitery of 
dr. dada, was ſubjected to great devaſtation about 
lie year 783, by the different factions which then 
jrevailed in Syria. By order of Salluſt, patriarch 
if Jeruſalem, St. Theodoſius and St. Saba pre- 
lided over the other monaſteries. of this country 
dr. Saba having the care of thoſe monks who lived 
kxrately throughout the deſert, and St. Iheo- 
dus of thoſe who lived in ſociety, This ſaint 
del when he had completed the hundred and 
th year of his age. He lived in great familiarity 
with 
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with St. Saba, who was only ninety-one when 
St. Theodoſius died. This event happened on 
the 1;th of January 529. Three biſhops were 
preſent at his funeral, and he was buried by Peter, 
patriarch of Jeruſalem. 

The church, which is at preſent in ruins, i; 


ſaid to have been dedicated to the Virgin, It 


was ſituated in the midſt of the monaſtery, and 
under it is the grotto where Theodoſius was by. 
ried, This appears from the relation of John 
Foca, who was here in the year 1185, © On 
* an eminence,” ſays he, © in the middle of 
& the monaſtery, a church is erected with a cu- 
<« pola, and under it is a cave in which St. Theo- 
& doſius is buried*.” 

To the cave there is a deſcent by eighteen 
ſteps T; but the paſlage is at preſent ſo much 
filled up with ruins, that thoſe who wiſh to ſatis. 
fy their curioſity muſt creep on. their hands and 
their feet. When you have got down, you how. 
ever find a cavity ſufficiently high for you to 
ſtand upright in it. The Greeks entertain a par. 
ticular veneration for this place, becauſe it is the 
ſepulchre of St. Theodoſius. 

Eudoxia, widow of the emperor Theodoſius 
II. paid a viſit to St. Theodoſius in this mona 
tery ; and being moved by the letters of St. 8 


.  meon Stylites and the perſuaſions of St. Euthy: 


mius the abbot, abjured the Eutychian herely. 


This monaſtery was alſo inhabited by various 


zealous defenders of the orthodox faith, and fo 
that reaſon held in great diſtinction by many em 
perors and councils. | | 


* Tn medio monaſterit, in loco eminentiori, templum erigi 
tar, tecto rotundo, et ſub eo ſpelunca, in qua eſt Sancti T hee 
doſii fepulchrum. Hodoepor. Joann. Fhoce, cap. 17. 

1 Joann. Moſchus in Pr, Spir. cap 105. 
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From the eminence upon which it ſtood you 
may ſee Jeruſalem on the right hand, and Beth- 
lchem on the left. On the eaſt you. have a very 
extenſive view of the Dead Sea. | 

When I was here, I obſerved the ſurface of 
that ſea obſcured by a great quantity of black 
thick vapours, which made a very gloomy and 
diſmal appearance: but this is not always the 
caſe, asI have remarked before in the firſt vo- 
lume. Theſe exhalations are ſeldom ſeen, ex- 
cept ſometimes very early in the morning ; for, 
after the ſun riſes, they are ſoon diſperſed by the 
action of his rays. | 

At a little diſtance to the ſouth of this monaſ- 
tery, we obſerved on a mount an ancient caſtle 
or fortreſs, which our conductors and ſome of 
the monks of St. Saba told us was the caſtle of 
Herod, | | 

This is certainly that magnificent fortreſs which 
Herod the Great, otherwiſe called Herod the Aſ- 
calonite, cauſed to be erected on the road leading 
to Maſada. Having fled from Jeruſalem with 
his family, he was overtaken, at the diſtance of 
ſixty ſtadia from the city, by his enemies, who 


purſued him; and being obliged to come to an 


engagement, he had the good fortune to get the 
victory: in remembrance of which he built this 
fort, and called it after his own name, Hero- 
dion “. 

As he found here a ſmall mount, called Aſtaide, 
ready formed by the hand of nature, he ſurround- 
ed the ſummit of it with round towers and regal 
apartments, which he ornamented in a very ele- 
gant manner. He conveyed water to it from a 
diſtant place at a very great expence, and con- 
ſtructed a ſtair of two hundred marble ſteps to 


* Joſeph. de Bello, lib. i. cap. 25. p 
render 
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render the aſcent to it more · commodious. At 
the bottom of the mount he cauſed another royal 


habitation to be built, together with apartment; 
for his friends, and ſtables for his horſes. There 


were likewiſe a great many other buildings which 


extended a conſiderable way in the ſurrounding 
plain, and formed the city of Herodion . This 
city was one of the 1 of Judea +, He. 
rod the Aſcalonite died in Jericho in the third 
year of the Chriſtian æra; and according to his 
deſire his body was carried to the caſtle o Hero. 
dion, which is two hundred ſtadia, or twenty- 
five miles from that city, in order to be interred. 
EroTivs de exopuncly rd cwmn diαννenlg tis 
Hędeiov, born XAT g £vT0).05 f7uQOn. His 
body was carried two hundred ſtadia to Herodion, 
to be interred as he had commanded }, g 
The ſame hiſtorian, in the eleventh chapter of 
the ſeventeenth book of his Jewiſh Antiquities, 
after relating the pomp and magnificence of the 
eſcort which attended Herod's body, ſays, that 
it was carried eight ſtadia, that is a mile, to the 
city of Herodion. Hr 0: im: 'Hpwtis 
gale er Th de ye UUTY Eyevorro ti req 
ZEASUT WHTL Ts GuTS. © 
Being embarraſſed to reconcilt theſe two pal- 
ſages, I at firſt conjectured that the caſtle of He- 
rodion, where Herod was buried, mutt not have 
been far diſtant from the city of Jericho. Com- 
aring, however, what that author fays in his 
Jewilf Antiquities and in the twenty - fifth chapter 
of the firſt book of his Wars of the Jews, in 
reſpect to its diſtance from Jeruſalem, I am in- 


* Joſeph. de Bello, lib. i. cap. 27; et Ant. Jud. lib. xv. 
cap. 12 
+ lin. lib. v. cap. 14. Joſeph. de Bello, lib. iii. cap. 3. 
1 Joſeph, de Bello, liv. i. cap. 33. RP 
| clined 
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Clined to think that the caſtle of Herodion, 
which I have deſcribed, is that where Herod the 
Great was really buried. 

The great difference between theſe two paſ- 
ſages 18 owing, no doubt, to one of thole too 
frequent errors of the ancient copyiſts. Aldri- 
cus, who has written annotations on the Greek 
text of Joſephus, concludes that Herod's body 
was carried for eight ſtadia in great funeral pomp, 
and that the greater part of the attendants were 
then diſmiſſed, as many inſtances of ſuch a cuſ- 
tom are to be found in antiquity *. 

All this tra& of country, which on the north 
is bounded by the brook Kedron, on the eaſt by 
the Dead Sea as far as it extends, on the ſouth 
by the mountains of Seir, which divide Idumea 
from Judea, and are thence called the mountains 
of Idumea ; and laſtly, by the weſtern moun- 
tains of Judea, was the utmoſt extent occupied 
by the tribe of Judah. It is exceedingly moun- 
tainous; and, as may be ſeen in various parts of 
the ſcriptures, was full of valleys, deſerts, and 
wilderneſſes. | 

The deſert of Engaddi, in reſpect to Jeruſa- 
lem, is ſituated to the eaſt, inclining a little to- 
wards the ſouth, and is very near to the Dead 
Sea. In the ſouthern part it borders on the de- 
ſert of Zipb, in which there are many mountains 
and caverns inhabited by wild beaſts. 

David dwelt in the hill Hachilah, which is on 
the right of the deſert of Ziph, when the Zi- 
phites betrayed him, and told Saul that he was 
there in concealment. -** Then came up the Zi- 


* Sed videtur emendari poſſe, i dicimus agmen, dum He- 
rodium iret, octavo quoque ſtadio ſubſtitiſſe ad defunctum regem 


complorandum. Hujus modi moris antiquiſſima extant veſtigia. 


flend. Aldric. apud Joarin. Hudſon in Not. Joſeph. de Bello, lib. 
I, cap. 33, edit. Amitel. anni 1726. 
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* phites to Saul to Gibeah, ſaying, Doth not 
David hide himſelf with us in ſtrong holds, 
in the wood in the hill of Hachilah, which is 
© on the ſouth fid- of Jeſhimon * ?” 

The natural ſituation of this mountain, which 


is exceedingly ſtrong, being thirty ſtadia, or 


three miles and three quarters, in height, toge. 
ther with the ſteepneſs of its rocks, induced, no 
doubt, Jonathan the high prieſt to ereQ, in a 
plain on the top of it, an impregnable caſtle, 
called afterwards Maſada. 

Herod the Great fortified this place, and ſur- 
rounded it with a wall of white marble, ſeventy 
ſtadia, or eight miles three quarters in circumfe. 
rence, eighteen feet in height, and twelve feet 


thick. He erected likewiſe twenty-four towers, 


each upwards of ſeventy feet in height. He cauſed 
a royal palace to be built alſo on the weſtern de- 
clivity, in the corners of which there were four 
towers ninety feet high. Within, it contained 
various apartments, porticos, and baths, ſup- 
ported by columns and pillars, each conſiſting of 
one ſtone, together with abundance of ciſterns 
cut out in the ſolid rock. Beſides theſe, he 
formed ſeveral ſubterranean paſſages, which con- 
ducted from the palace to the ſummit of the 


mountain ; and, in ſhort, by ſeconding nature, 


he rendered it impregnable. This fort was ſup- 
plied with proviſions of every kind in great 
abundance, and with arms ſufficient for ten thou- 
ſand men. There were only two ways by which 


people could aſcend to it; one on the eaſt, that 


is to ſay, towards the Dead Sea, and the other 
on the weſt, which was the eaſieſt J. This caſtle 
is mentioned by Pliny f, and by Strabo 1. An- 


* 1 Samuel, chap. 23. v. 19. 
+ Joſeph de Bello, lib. vii. cap. 43. 
} Flin. lib. v. cap. 17. Strabo, lib. xvi. 
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tigonus, ſon of Ariſtobulus II. and the laſt of the 
race of the Aſmoneans, in the 184th olympiad, 
Domitius Calvinius Secundus and Caius Afinius 
being conſuls, beſieged Herod's family in this 
caſtle. Herod at that time was at Rome; but 
returning thence to Judea, and having taken the 
maritime city of Joppa, or Jaffa, he haſtened to 
the relief of Maſada, and obliged the enemy to 
raiſe the ſiege *. | Re 
After the conqueſt of the city of Jeruſalem by 
the Romans under Titus, ſome depredators or 
robbers, headed by one Hleazer, got poſſeſſion 
of the caſtle of Maſada by ſtratagem. | hey were, 
however, beſieged there by the Romans, com- 
manded by Flavius Sylva, the governor of Judea, 
who had been left by litus to ſubdue all the 
other parts of that kingdom which remained in 
the hands of the Hebrews. | 
Finding that there was no way to eſcape from 
the vengeance of the Romans, theſe banditti, 
moved by the perſuaſive eloquence of their chief 
Eleazer, came to a reſolution of deſtroying them- 
ſelves, rather than ſubmit to their enemies ; and 
this deſign they accordingly put in execution. 
In number they amounted to nine hundred and 
ſixty; of whom no more remained alive but two 
women and five boys, — retired for ſhelter 
into the aqueduQts of the caſtle, and who gave this 
intelligence to the Ro ans, when they en- 
tered the fort next morning, Joſephus ſays, 
| To Tabos erexnybn mivre xai dexurn ZM,. 
This calamity happened on the fifteenth day 
* of the month Xanthicus .““ It follows, there- 
fore, that it happened on the 1 5th of April. he 
month Xanthicus belongs tothe Macedonian year, 


* Joſeph. Ant Jud. lib, xiv, cap. 23 et 24. 
T Joſeph, de Bello, lib. vii, cap. 46, 


which 
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which Faid Joſephus always obſerves. in his 


Jewiſh Antiquities. Maſada fell into the hands 


of the Romans in the ſeventy-third year of the 
Chriſtian æra, and the fourth of the reign of Veſ. 
A — 1 | 
In the . ſame deſert of Ziph there was a wood, 
which muſt not have been far diſtant from mount 
Hachilah. In this wood, Jonathan, the ſon of 


Saul, renewed a treaty of friendſhip-· and alliance 


with David. And David ſaw that Saul was 
e come out to ſeek his life: and David. was in 
e the wilderneſs of Ziph, in a wood. And Jo- 
& nathan, Saul's ſon, aroſe, and went to- David 
& into the wood, and ſtrengthened his hand in 
* God. And he faid unto him, Fear not; for 
<*-the hand of Saul my father ſhall not find thee, 
cc and thou ſhalt be king over Iſrael; andI ſhall 
<& be next unto thee ; and that alſo Saul my fa- 
& ther knoweth. And they two made a cove- 
% nant before the Lord: and David abode in the 
& wood, and Jonathan went to his houſe“.“ 
The inhabitants of the city of Ziph, from 
which the deſert took its name, having informed 
Saul that David dwelt in that wilderneſs, the lat- 
ter was obliged, in order that he might avoid the 
hatred and perſecution of the king, to fly to the 
deſert of Maon, which lay to the fouth of that 
of Ziph, and extended as far as the mountains of 
Idumea. Saul purſued David to this deſert ; but 


receiving intelligence that the Philiſtines were 


ravaging the lands of the Hebrews, he gave over 
following David, who retired to the mountains 
of Engaddi already deſcribed}. As the deſert of 
Maon abounds with mountains, it is interſected 


by a great number of very deep valleys, 


* 1 Samuel, chap. xxiii. ver 24, 25. 
+ i Samuel, chap. xv. ver. 12. 
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On the borders of this deſert lies that of Car- 
mel, which is likewiſe mountainous, but abun- 
dant in rich paſtures. On the ſouthern part it is 
bounded by the mountains of Idumea, and on 
the north by thoſe of Ziph. 

In this deſert there is a mountain called Carmel, 
which is different however from another moun- 
tain of the ſame name in Pheœnicia, celebrated 
for being the reſidence of-the prophet Elias. On 
Mount Carmel, in Judea, Saul erected a trium- 
phal arch after. the victory which he gained over 
the Amalekites“. 

Here dwelt the wicked Nabal, who refuſed to 
ſupply David with food ; but his conſort Abigail 
went down from the mountain without the know- 
ledge of her churliſh huſband, and ſupplied Da- 
vid's wants by bringing him abundance of provi- 
fions. After the death of Nabal, Abigail be- 
came the wife of David, as may be ſeen in 1 Sa- 
muel, chap. xxv. 
| Oziah, or rather Uzziah, king of * had 
al vineyard on Mount Carmel, and was a prince 
much devoted to agriculture.  -Uzziah alſo built 
towers in the deſert, © and digged many wells; 
* for he had much cattle, both in the low coun- 
* try and in the plains: huſbandmen allo, and 
vine: dreſſers in the mountains and in Carmel; 
“for he loved huſbandry+.” 

Near this place were abundance of ſtreams, 
which all united in a large pond, formed perhaps 
by the ſame king Uzziah, as may be eaſily con- 
jectured from the above paſſage. This pond was 
very ſerviceable to Almeric V. king of Jeruſalem, 


Samuel, chap. xv. ver. 12. 
+ 2 Chronicles, chap, xxvi. ver. 10, 
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in the year 1171, as it ſupplied water ſufficient 
for all his troops“. 

Advancing a little farther towards the weſt, we 
find the deſert of Tekoat, which abounded with 
rich paſtures. On this account it was much fre. 
quented by ſhepherds, among the number of 
whom was the prophet Amos. Amongſt theſe 
< ſhepherds,” ſays St. Jerome,“ was the pro- 

„ phet Amos, ignorant in ſpeech, but not in 
“ knowledget.” 

In this deſert was the lake of Aſphar. © In 
«* the deſert of Tekoa,” ſays the ſame father, 
6“ is the lake Aſphar, ſituated within the con- 
<& fines of the tribe of JudahF.” Near this lake 
Jonathan Maccabeus, and his brother Simon, 
encamped with their flocks when they fled from 
Bacchides, the general of Demetrius Soter||, 

Near the deſert of Tekoa lay that of Bethle- 
hem, which was an immenſe wilderneſs abound. 
ing with wild beaſts. 5 The deſert of Beth- 
„ lehem, ſays Adricomius, © was a vaſt wilder- 
* neſs frequented by lions, bears, and other wild 
„A beaſts.” T have already remarked, that no 
lions are to be met with at preſent in Paleſtine, 
They muſt therefore have been driven from that 
country, ſince St. Jerome and other writers give 
us clearly to underſtand, that they were formerly 
found there in great plenty. 


* Erat enim ibi vetus et ingentis magnitudinis piſcina, qua 
ad uſum univerſi exercitus aquarum miniſtrabat copias. Gugl, 
Tyr. lib. xx, cap. 30. 
I 2 Chronicles, chap. xx. ver. 20. 
+ S. Hieronym. Præſat in Comm. ad lib, i, cap. 1. Amos. 
$ S. Hieronym, de Loc, Hebraic, 
Fugerunt in deſerto Thecuz, et conſederunt ad aquam 
lacus Afphar. Machab. lib. i. cap. ix. v. 33. 
Deſertum Bethlehem ſolitudo erat vaſtifſima, in qui leones 
erant, urſi, aliæque feræ. Au. -. 44 
Cloſe 
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Cloſe to the deſert of Bethlehem, or rather 
between it and that of Tekoa, there is a high, 
ked mountain, ſeparated from the reſt, the 
fides of which are remarkably ſteep, and which 
the interpreters tell us is called the French Moun- 
tain, To account for this denomination th 
ſay, that, after-the loſs which the Chriſtians of 
Jeruſalem ſuſtained in 1187, a body of French, 
who had been diſperſed throughout the neigh- 
bouring regions, fled hither for ſafety, and, hav- * 
ing fortified the place, defended themſelves for 
ſeveral years againſt the attacks of the infidels. 
In proceſs of time, however, thoſe who inſtructed 
them in the Chriſtian religion being all dead, 
they became gradually incorporated with the Ma- 
hometans; and there are ſome French writers who 
pretend that the Druſes are the deſcendants of 
theſe people: but in the firſt volume I have 
clearly proved that this opinion is a miſtake. 
The Arabs, and natives of the country, call 
this mountain Fardays , that is to ſay, Paradiſe; 
becauſe, at the bottom of it, there were perhaps 
ſome gardens watered by a few rivulets. On the 
top of it are to be ſeen the ruins of a fortreſs, 
built, in my opinion, at the time when Jeruſalem 
was under the government of the Latin kings. 
Beſides theſe deſerts, we find, by the ſacred 
ſcriptures, that there was alſo a deſert of Judea. 
In ſome maps it is marked as lying towards the 
ſouth-eaſt, and in others towards the ſouth, near 
the mountains of Idumea. I am however of opi- 
nion, that this name was common to all that tract 
of country in which the deſerts and wilderneſſes 
above deſcribed are ſituated. It was into this de- 
ſert that St. John the Baptiſt went out to preach 
repentance. ** In thoſe days came John the Bap- 
„ tiſt, preaching in the wilderneſs of Judea*.” 


* Matthew, chap. iii. ver. 1, 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DESERT OF THE FOLY CITY 
OF JERUSALEM, 


Tu various deſerts deſcribed in the preced- 
ing chapter conſtituted, in the early ages of the 
church, a part of the deſerts of Paleſtine, and 
particularly the Deſert of the Holy City, thus dil- 
tinguiſhed on account of its vicinity to Jeruſalem. 

The Deſert of the Holy City, properly ſo called, 
lay for the moſt part on the eaſtern fide of Jeru- 
alem, and extended as far as the Dead Sea, be- 
ing bounded on the north by the brook. Kedron, 
jor about the ſpace of ſix or ſeven miles. On 
the ſouth it had as boundaries the.city of Tekoa, 
with its deſert; from which, proceeding in a 
traight line towards the Dead Sea, it compre- 
hended a ſpace of about four hundred ſquare 
miles; though the Chriſtians of that neighbour- 
hood ſeem to have conſidered it in a more en- 
arged view, and to have extended it as far as 
te city of Jericho and the river Jordan. 

It was in the fourth century that Paleſtine be- 
gan to be inhabited by monks; and St. Hilarion 


I; conſidered there as the firſt founder of monaſtic 
nſtitutions*., ; 


* Necdum enim tune monaſteria erant in Palæſtina, nec 
quam monachos ante Sanctum Hilarionem in Syria noverat. 
it fundator et conditor hujus converſationis et ſtudii in hac 
Mincia fuir, Habebat Dominus Jeſus in /Egypto ſenem 
oaium, habebat Paleſtina Hilartonem juniorem. 

J. Hierong m. in Liu FEitar, Erem. 
N. I, N There 
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Therewere twoperfect orders of ancient monks, 
viz, Cenobites and Anchorets. The cenobites 
were thoſe who lived together in ſociety, in one 
place, called on that account Cenobium. The 
anchorets, on the other hand, lived ſeparately 
in caverns and grottos, among the mountains ; 


ſubject, however, to a ſuperior, who reſided in 


another grotto where there was a church. 

The Giles occupied by theſe anchorets was 
called Laura, from the name of a river, or ra- 
ther rivulet, in the Deſert of the Holy City, the 
grottos near which were thoſe firſt inhabited by 
the monks after St. Hilarion. This word was 
afterwards employed to diſtinguiſh thoſe places 
where the monks led a cenobitic life, from thoſe 
where they reſided as anchorets*. 

No monk, if he was young, and without a 
beard, was permitted by the ſuperiors of the 
monaſteries in Paleſſine to enter any laura; and 
thoſe who wiſhed to lead a ſolitary life were firſt 
obliged to paſs ſome time in a cenobium. When 
admitted among the anchorets, it was neceſſary 
for them to endeavour to render themſelves more 
perfect by prayer and penitence ; and, when not 
engaged in their religious duties, they were em- 
ployed in weaving mats, making ſmall baſkets, 
and cultivating the earth. 

From the hves of the holy fathers it appears, 
that beſides the difference between the /aura and 
the cenobium, there was a difference alſo between 
theſe and a monaſtery, which ſome have conſt 
dered only as a place inhabited by monks, who, 
poſſeſſed of certain powers, preſided over thoſe 


Laura quidem conſtat multis cellis longe a ſe invicem dif 
junctis; Cœnobium vero uno clauditur muro. In Laura dege- 
bant Anacoritæ; in Cœnobio monachi ſimul vivebant. | 

Valefius in Annot. ad lib, i. Evagri, cap, xm 
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who lived a ſolitary life. Others, however, have 
been of opinion, that a cenobium and a monaſtery 
are the ſame : but this is certainly a miſtake, as 
appears by the account of Caſſianus“. 

Of both theſe places there were a great many 
in the Deſert of the Holy City. The grottos 
which formed the retired habitations of the monks 
are ſtill preſerved among the various rocks found 
in that mountainous country; but at preſent they 
afford ſhelter to ſavage animals, or to ſome few 
tribes of wandering Arabs, who at a certain time 
of the year carry their flocks thither to feed. 

All the churches and monaſteries with which 
this country abounded are, however, entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and nothing is to be ſeen of them but 
ſome remains of painting, appearing here and 
there, amidſt heaps of ruins, though it may be 


eaſily perceived that they muſt have been built 


with great ſolidity. This deſtruction is not to be 
imputed altogether to the barbarity of the neigh- 
bouring people, but to the dreadful earthquakes 
to which theſe regions have been frequently ex- 


poſed. 


* Monaſterium nomen eſt diverſorii nihil amplius quam ha- 
bitaculum ſignificàns monachorum ; cœnobium vero etiam pro- 
feſhonis ipſius qualitatem diſciplinamque deſignat. Monaſte - 
num enim poteſt etiam unius monachi habitatio nominari; 
cœnobium autem appellari non poteſt, niſi plurimorum cohabi- 
tantium degit unita communio. , 


Foann, Caſſianus, collat. 18. cap. x. 
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JOURNEY to sr. JOHN IN THE MOUNTAINS or 
JUDEA, 


Bro deſirous of viſiting the village of St. 
John, in the mountains of Judea, I again quitted 
Jeruſalem, on the 3d of May, accompanied by 
the three French gentlemen already mentioned, 
ſome nionks, and a few Arabs to guard us, 
Proceeding ſouth-weſt from the gate of Bethle. 
hem, we entered a duſty road, on each fide of 
which we obſerved a great many Mahometan 
ſepulchres. This 1s the burying-place not only 
of thoſe who die in Jeruſalem, but of thoſe alſo 
who die in the neighbourhood. Thoſe Chriſtians 
who were ſlain by the Perſians when Choſroes 
took the city of Jeruſalem, in the year 614 of 
the Chriſtian era, were interred not far from 
this ſpot. 


On the right ſide of the road, I ſaw here a 


large ciſtern. of very great antiquity, called by 
the Arabs Burchet Mamela, that is to ſay the 
Ciſtern of Mamela, ia which at that time there 
was very little water. It was about an hundred 
and forty paces in length, ninety in breadth, and, 


as far as I could judge by the eye, twenty-two. 


feet in depth. On each fide there was a ſtone 
ſtair, in order that people might deſcend to it; 
but at preſent the ſteps are almoſt entirely de- 
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The water of this ciſtern is conveyed by means 
of a canal formed of ſtucco towards Jeruſalem, 
from which it is fix hundred paces diſtant; but 
at the diſtance of ſixty paces from the ciſtern it 
turns off towards the mountains, and being in- 
troduced into the city, under the walls, diſcharges 
itſelf into another ciſtern formed to receive it. 

The ſcriptures call this ciſtern the upper foun- 
tain of Gihon“, and it is celebrated for being 
the place where Solomon was anointed king by 
Zadok the prieſt. according to the orders of his 
father David. And king David ſaid, Call me 
« Zadok the prieſt, and Nathan the prophet, and 
« Benaiah the ſon of Jehoiada. And they came 
© before the king. The king alſo ſaid unto 
„them, Take with you the ſervants of your 
lord, and cauſe Solomon my ſon to ride upon 
© mine own mule, and bring him down to Gihon. 
And let Zadok the prieſt, and Nathan the 
« prophet, anoint him there king over Iſrael; 
* and blow ye with the trumpet, and ſay, God 
„ fave king Solomon.” | 

From this ciſtern of Mamela, or Gihon, the 
road began to be extremely ſteep and rocky 
which incommoded our horſes very much. Mt 
the diſtance of two miles from Jeruſalem, we 
let the monaſtery and church of the Holy Croſs 
upon our left; and, aſcending among the moun- 
tans, we reached a ſpot from which we could 
diſcover that part of the Mediterranean Sea lying 
between Jaffa and Gaza. | 

Two hours and a half after our departure from 
ſeruſalem, we arrived at the village of St. John, 
In the mountains of Judea, having travelled a 
ittle more than fix miles. As ſoon as we alight- 


* Chronicles, chap. xxxii. ver, 30, 
t 1 Kings, chap. i. ver. 32, 33, 34. 


cd, 
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ed, we went to the convent of St. John, at the 
te of which we were met by ſome of the minor 


athers, who received us with much politeneſs, ; 
and introduced us immediately into the church, r 
At this time the other monks were employed in 7 
finging pſalms; which brought to our remem. 

brance, that this was the place where Zacharias ne 
the prieſt recovered the ule of his ſpeech, on the ay 


birth of his ſon St. John the Baptiſt, and, full of 
the Holy Spirit, broke out in the following pro- 
hetic exclamation : ©* Bleſſed be the Lord of 
« Ifrael, for he hath viſited and redeemed his 
* people, &c“. | | 
This church, which is dedicated to St. John 
the Baptiſt, is divided into three ſmall naves, ſe- 
parated in part by two large pilaſters. Over 
theſe there is a ſmall cupola, which admits the 
light; and at the farther extremity of the nor- 
thern nave is the ſanftuary, or place where St. 
John the Baptiſt was born. You aſcend to it by 
fix large ſteps, and on entering it, find it beauti- 
fully ornamented with marble. 

The great altar, which, according to the pre- 
vailing cuſtom of the ancient church, ſtands on 
ihe eaſtern ſide, is dedicated to St. Zachary. In 
the other ſide, that is to ſay, at the end of the 
other nave correſponding to that of St. John the 
Baptiſt, there is a chapel dedicated to St. Eliza- 
beth, and two more altars placed cloſe to the 
wall. 

The choir is at the extremity of the church, 
and has a communication by a paſſage with the 
convent. On the right fide of it, looking tow 
ards the greater gallery, there is an excellent or 
gan, conſtructed ſome years ago by a Spanib 

monk. 4 | 


Luke, chap. iv. 68, 
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The whole appearance of this church is ex- 

tremely elegant. It is ornamented with a great 

many beautiful paintings; and the facriſty, 

though ſmall, is well furniſhed with ſacred uten- 
ſils. 


The convent is not large; but it has every 


neceflary conveniency, ſuch as an excellent dor- 
mitory, and an extenſive refectory for entertain- 
ing ſuch pilgrims as may viſit the place. There 
are alſo various other apartments, diſpoſed in a 
very proper manner, together with a ſmall li- 
brary. 

The monks who reſide here for performing 
ſervice in the chureh, are never more in number 
than eight or ten. The greater part of them are 
Spaniards, or at leaſt the ſuperior is one. He 
is ſubject to the ſuperior of Jeruſalem, and, dur- 
ing the time we remained here, treated us with 
much friendſhip and attention. | 

This ſanctuary has ſuffered many viciſſitudes. 
The church was built ſeveral centuries ago, but 
| have not been able to find any preciſe account 
of it. Quareſmius* ſays, that it was erected by 
St. Helen; but I cannot learn where he procured 
that informaiion. Nicephorus Calliſtus f, who 
makes particular mention of the churches built 
by that faint, ſays nothing at all reſpecting it. 
The ruins feen every where around give us reaſon 
to conjecture, that the buildings here muſt have 
deen once very extenſive, and that they formed 
one of the aneient monaſteries of Paleſtine. 

When the Mahometans became abſolute maſ- 
ters of the Holy Land, they ravaged and deſtroy- 
ed the greater part of the churches and monaſte- 
ries, This place ſhared in the ſame melancholy 
fate, and was ſo far debaſed as to be converted 


„ Quareſm. lib. vi. cap. 6. peregrin, 4. 
t bh. viii. cap. 30. 6 N 
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into ſtalls for ſheep and goats. The fathers of 
the Holy Land, by paying an annual acknow. 
ledgment, were permitted to come hither on the 
evening before St. John's day to clean it, They 
then performed divine ſervice, and, having ce- 


lebrated maſs, the next day returned to Jeruſa. | 


lem. 

In the year 1621 father Thomas Da Novara, 
ſuperior and protector of the Holy Land, ob- 
tained this place from the cadi of Jeruſalem, 


with leave to repair it, and to ſend three monks 


to reſide in it, on condition that the fathers of 
the Holy Land would build ſtalls for the cattle 
of the village, which had been accuſtomed to 
ſeek ſhelter amidſt its ruins, | | 

Some time after, the inhabitants of the village, 

incenſed at ſeeing this church in the hands of the 
Chriſtians, treated the. monks with ſo much in- 
ſolence, that they were obliged to quit it, and to 
be contented with purchaſing for a ſum of mo- 
ney permiſſion to pay it an annual viſit. In the 
year 1672 the Grand Signior, however, reſtored 
it by a ſpecial order to the fathers of the Holy 
Land, in conſideration of a requeſt made to him 
for that purpoſe by M. de Nointel, the French 
ambaſſador at the Porte. 

The church, which had been once more con- 
verted into a ſtable, was cleared ; and the pave- 
ment, compoſed of beautiful Moſaic work, was 
freed from the filth and ordure by which it was 
covered. The walls and arches, which ſeemed 
ready to tumble down, were repaired ; and in 
two years the expences, incurred by reſtoring 
the church and the convent to their former ſtate, 
amounted to about. five thouſand ſequins. 

Some difficulties aroſe afterwards between the 
monks and the Turkiſh governor of Jeruſalem, 
reſpecting the regiſtering of the Grand _— 

. order 
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order for reſtoring the place: but in the year 
1674 theſe were removed by the ſame ambaſſa- 
dor, who happened then to be at Jeruſalem ; 
and the minor fathers were ſecured in the poſſeſ- 
fion of it, to the great joy of all the Chriſtians 
in Paleſtine. 

In the year 1691 this convent was rebuilt from 
the foundation; and as the monks now meet with 
no interruption from the Turkiſh government, 
they embrace every opportunity of rendering it 
more beautiful and commodious. 

The village in which it is ſituated is called by 
the Mahometan Arabs Ain; but the Chriſtians 
name it St. John in the mountains of Judea. 
At preſent it is daily increaſing in population, as 
its few inhabitants are freed from the oppreſſion 
of tyrannical governors. At the time | was here 
it contained about three hundred Mahometans, 
and two hundred Chriſtians, who all lived toge- 
ther in the utmoſt peace and harmony. , 

The fathers of the Holy Land take great pains 
to promote marriages among the Chriſtians, in 
order to increaſe their population ; for, though 
the Mahometans here are very -peaceable, the 
Chriſtians cannot hope for much ſecurity, unleſs 
they are ſuperior in number, 

The women in the villages of Paleſtine are not 
ſo ſtri& in covering themſelves with a veil, when 
they go abroad, as the women of Jeruſalem. 
Their dreſs is much the ſame as that of the women 
of Nazareth, already deſcribed. 

An aga, dependant on the governor of Jeru- 
lalem, refides here as governor of the Mahomes: 
tans ; but he poſſeſſes very little power. The 
ſuperior of the Chriſtians may be called the guar- 
dian of the monaſtery of St. John, and it is he 
who collects the Grand Signior's taxes. 

| | IIS. 
3 
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Theſe people employ themſelves in making 


large crucifixes, which they ornament with 2 ott 
| | ing. Both the Chriſtians and the Mahometans ſuc 
| follow this occupation, and the produce of their of 
| labour is fold to the convent of St. Salvador at no! 
Jeruſalem, or to ſtrangers. | ſpi 
They apply alſo to agriculture; but as they lan 
have done this only of late years, all the trees tili 
which they have planted are of a ſmall ſize, yet of 
moſt of them produce fruit. The trees which be 
they commonly cultivate are the fig: tree, apple. de 
tree, pear-tree, pomnegranate-tree, olive, mul- 

berry-tree, walnut-tree, and the vine. ple 
I obſerved that all the trees here experience an of 
alteration in the external colour of their trunk yet 
and branches: as for example, the fig-tree, the uſt 
bark of which is naturally ſmooth, and of an aſh- jure 
colour, 1s here all covered over with a number of 
black ſpots, which ſeem to project a little from its ſult 
ſurface. The ſame phenomenon is remarked on of 
other trees, and*eveti on the tendereſt branches he 
of the vine, and alſo on the ſtalks of barley and lo 
other grain. lat firſt imagined that this was a bl, 
diſeaſe incident to thoſe productions; ; but I was 50 
aſſured that they ſuſtain no injury from it, and tal 
that it is owing entirely to the nature of the ſoil. po 

It appears that the cultivation of the vine was | 
never abandoned in this country. The grapes, da 
which are white and pretty large, are however ra 
not much ſuperior in ſize to thoſe of Europe. * 
This peculiarity ſeems to be confined to thoſe in fla 
this neighbourhood ; fot, at the diſtance of only Va 
fix miles to the ſouth, is the rivuler and valley it, 
o ealled Eſchof* celebrated in ſcripture for its ferti- do 
* The place was called the brook Eſchol, becauſe of the | 
dcluſter of grapes which the children of Iſrael cut down from fro 
_ Numbers, chap. xiii. v. 24. Deut. chap, i. v. ir. ir t 


lity, 
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lity, and for producing yery large In 
— parts of Syria, allo, 1 — 3 of 
ſuch an extraordinary ſize, that a bunch of them 
would be a ſufficient burthen for one man. It is 
not at all ſurpriſing, therefore, that when the 
ſpies, ſent by Moſes to reconnoitre the promiſed 
land, returned to give him an account of its fer- 
tility, it required two of them to carry a bunch 
of grapes, which they brought with them ſuf- 
_ pended from a pole placed upon their ſhoul- 
ders“. 

The wine made from theſe grapes is extremely 
pleaſant to the taſte ; but I was aſſured by ſome 
of the monks, that, if conſtantly uſed, it is very 
prejudicial to the breaſt. Several of them, after 
uſing it three or four years, had experienced this 
inconvenience. 4 | 

The rocks, of which the mountains here con- 


fiſt, are of a dark lead colour. The interior part 


of them is ſomewhat whitiſh, and interſperſed 
here and there with yeins of a red or ruſty co- 
lour. They may be ſaid to be a ſpecies of mar- 
ble, for they are capable of receiving a fine 
poliſh. The greater part of the hills and moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem are com- 
poſed of the fame. 

The ſoil is of a cheſnut colour, exceedingly 
dark, and mixed with ſome ſpots of a yellow, or 
rather ruſt colour. In the greater part of theſe 
mountains it abounds with large quantities of 
ſlate, which the inhabitants colle& while culti- 
vating the ground, and build ſmall fences with 
it, to prevent the water from carrying the earth 
down into their vineyards. 


* And they came unto the brook Eſchol, and cut down 
from thence a branch with one cluſter of grapes, and they bare 
jt between two upon a ſtaff, Deut. chap. i. v. 23. 1 
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All the neighbouring} hills and valleys are culti. 
vated with the greateſt care; and there is ſcarcely 
2 fingle inch of ground which is not planted with 
fruit trees and vines, -or ſown with barley, pulſe, 
or other vegetable productions : ſo that the peo- 
ple here may be truly ſaid to be very diligent and 

induſtrious. 
On the morning of the ath 1 departed early 
from the village of St. John, and travelled ſouth- 
weſt, in order to viſit a part of theſe mountains, 
which is called the Deſert of St. John' the Bap- 
tiſt. In this place, which is diſtant from the con- 
vent about three miles, there is a grotto, where 
St. John is ſaid to have reſided in the younger 
part of his life. It is about fifteen feet in length, 
ſix in breadth, and five in height. The mouth 
of it faces the north, and on ihe left ſide there is 
an opening in it, which ſerves as a window. In 
the end of it there is a ſmall wall or projection, 
ſaid to have been the place where the holy man 
repoſed. Beds of this kind are frequently ſeen 


in other grottos which have been inhabited. 


Cloſe to the mouth of it there is a ſpring of water 


as clear as cryſtal, which iſſues from the rock. 


From this eminence, which commands a moſt 
beautiful and extenſive proſpect, I amuſed myſelf 
with taking a view of the neighbouring hills and 


valleys. They all exhibited a delightful appear- 


ance, being covered with verdure, flowers, and 
ſweet-ſcented herbs, which ſeemed to invite the 
hand of the botaniſt. In all the courſe of my 
travels through Paleſtine, I never beheld a more 
agreeable ſpot. 

A little beyond the grotto, but in a higher 
ſituation, J ſaw the ruins of another monaſtery 
and church, which I was told had been dedicated 
to St. Elizabeth, who 1 is here ſaid to have been 
durted. £ 
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On the other ſide of the valley, oppoſite as it 


were to the grotto of St. John the Baptiſt, ſtands 
the village of Zahata, inhabited by Arabs. Near 
it there 18 another, called Seba; above which, on 
a higher part of the mountain, I obſerved the 
tower of a wind-mill, almoſt demoliſhed, toge- 
ther with ſome other ruins, belonging to a for- 
treſs, erected perhaps by the Curiſtians when 
they were maſters of the Holy Land. 

From this deſert St. John, at an advanced 
period, went to other deſerts of Judea, near the 
Jordan, preaching repentance, and baptiſing. 

St. Matthew, deſcribing the auſtere life of St. 
John, informs us that his raiment was of camel's 


hair, and that he girt his loins with a leathern 


girdle. This dreſs is indeed very much like that 


which I ſaw uſed by the ſhepherds who inhabit 


the neighbouring country. His food was locuſts 
and wild honey. * And the fame John had his 
e raiment of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle 
about his loins; and his meat was locuſts and 
* wild honey.“ 

Various opinions have been formed reſpectin 
the locuſts which John ate in the deſert; ſome 
maintaining that they were the tops of a certain 
kind of herb; and others, that they were really 
thoſe animals known to us by the name of lo- 
cults, | | | 

have already ſhewn that ſuch locuſts are com- 
monly uſed for food by the Arabs of the deſerts; 
and I have proved alſo, by the teſtimony of vari- 
ous celebrated authors, that this food was not 
unknown to the Ethiopians, the Parthians, the 
Libyans, the Syrians, and other eaſtern nations. 
We need not be ſurpriſed, therefore, that St. 


* Matthew, chan. iii. v. 4. 
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John ſhould have ate them, eſpecially as we find 
that they were not forbidden by the law of 
Moſes*. 

It has been thought that the wild honey was a 
kind of manna, which dropped from the leaves 


of certain trees. I muſt however obſerve, that 


in the deſerts and mountains of Paleſtine there 
are numbers of wild bees, which depofit their 
honey in hollow trees, and rocks. I have feen 
ſome of them alſo make their neſts in the win- 
dows of the cottages belonging to the peaſants, 
which are formed of a piece of marble, or ſtone, 
having a hole in it filled up with a piece of glaſs, 
employed the remaining part of this day in 
taking a view of the village, and viſiting various 
gardens, in which I found abundance of herbs 
and flowers. Vegetable productions of all kinds 
thrive here exceedingly well, on account of the 
numberleſs ſprings with which this mountainous 
country is watered ; but nothing pleaſed me fo 
much as the roſe-buſhes, which at that ſeaſon, 
being for the moſt part in flower, not only de- 
lighted the eye, but perfumed the ſurrounding 
atmoſphere with a moſt agreeable odour. 

This part of Paleſtine abounds with theſe flow. 
ers; and as they are for the moſt part carried to 
Jeruſalem to be diſtilled, a great deal of roſe 
water is made in that city. This article is ſo cele- 
brated for its fragrance, that it is much ſought 
after throughout all Syria, and even Cyprus ; 
and I always obſerved that it was in much greater 
requeſt than any other kind. 

On the morning of the 5th I went to view 2 
place called the Houſe of Zacharias, becauſe, ac- 
cording to ancient tradition, that holy man re- 


ſided in it. It was here alſo, as is ſaid, that Mary, 


* Leviticus, chap, xi, v, 22, 


after 
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after the angel had appeared to her, paid a viſit 
to her couſin Elizabeth, when big with child of 
St. John. This houſe was formerly divided into 
two churches, called the upper, and the inferior. 
The latter is ſtill entire ; but of the former no- 
thing now remains except a part of the walls, 
upon which I obſerved ſome traces of painting. 

Near this there was an ancient monaſtery, con- 
ſtructed of cut ſtone, which is at preſent in ruins. 
A part of it however, is {till preſerved, ſupported 
by pillars, which appears to have been a cloiſter. 
Below it there is a well of excellent water; to 
which when I applied my ear, I heard a murmur- 
ing noiſe, as if it fell from ſome rock. 

At a little diſtance from this place I was ſhewn 
a fountain, called the Fountain of the Virgin; 
as it is ſuppoſed that ſhe came hither to draw wa- 
ter —_ three months ſhe reſided with Etiza- 
beth. e Mahometan Arabs call this well Ain- 
Karen, or the Vine-dreflers Well; and it is per- 
haps from the abundance of its water that the 
neighbouring city is called Ain, that is to ſay, the 
Fountain. 

While I was here, a young Arab woman, ar 
whoſe wedding I had been preſent on the firſt day 
of our arrival at the village, came hither to draw 
water. She was accompanied by ſome other 
women, who were ſinging a ſong alluſive to her 
marriage ; and who, my 
forth certain tremulous ſounds, which had no 
meaning, but were only expreſſions of joy. 

Such ſounds are very common to the Arabs, 
who render them tremulous by making uſe of a 
ſmooth tone of voice, which they interrupt by 
thruſting their tongue out of their mouth, and 
beating with it on the upper lip. 

At a diſtance appeared ſeveral men, who, every 
now and then, diſcharged muſkets and piſtols, in 
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compliment to the new-married huſband; who 
was upon horſeback, and who, inſtead of follow. 
ing his wife, proceeded with his company to a 
different quarter. 

His wite, who was a beautiful young woman, 
was dreſſed in a robe with very long ſleeves 
which hung down to the ground, and which, as 
well as the reſt of the robe, were ſtriped with va- 
rious lively colours. This was the diſtinguiſhing 
mark of a new. married perſon. When ſhe ar- 
rived at the well ſhe filled her veſſel, after which 
the reſt of the women did the ſame. It is cuſto- 
mary for women to do this, not only in the vil. 
lages of Paleſtine, but likewiſe in thoſe of Gali- 
lee, and other parts of Syria. That ſimplicity of 
life which prevailed amongſt the patriarchs is a 
good deal preſerved among the country people in 
theſe provinces. I muſt here obſerve, on this 
ſubject, that the cuſtom of women going to draw 


water for the uſe of their families is often men- 


tioned in the ſcriptures. We are told in Geneſis, 
that when the ſervant of Abraham was going to 
Meſopotamia to ſeek a wife for Iſaac, he made 
his camels kneel down, without the city of Na. 
hor, by a well of water, at the time of the even- 
ing when the women went out to draw water“. 
The veſſels which the women of Paleſtine uſe 
for drawing water, are a kind of narrow. mouthed 
pitchers with two handles. I am of opinion that 
theſe veſſels are very ancient, and that the veſſel 
_ uſed by Rebecca to draw water was of the ſame 
ſhape ; for we find by the ſacred hiſtorian, that 
ſhe carried only onef. In the Levant they are 
called indiſcriminately bardakt, ftamni, deſti, and 
g4uza; but thoſe known under the latter denomi- 


* Geneſis, chap. xxiv. v. 11. 
+ Ibid. chap, xxiv. v. 15, 16. * 
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nation are of different capacities, according to 
the liquor which they are made to contain. Some 
of them ſerve as a meaſure for ſelling wine, and 
theſe muſt contain five quarts Italian meaſure. 
Thoſe intended for drawing water are larger, 
being capable of containing five quarts and a 
half, and ſometimes a little more. 

When the women go to a ſtream with theſe veſ- 
els, they fill them by dipping them into it; but if 
they go to a well, wbich may happen to be deep, 
they carry with them a leathern bag folded up 
under their arm, with which they draw up the 
water. "Ft: 

When they have filled their pitchers they put 
them upon their head, placing a handkerchief, 
folded up in the form of a knot, below them; 
and ſo dexterous are they in carrying theſe veſ- 
ſels, that ſome of them, to ſhew their ſkill, hold 
them in an inclined poſition, and at the ſame time 
employ themſelves in ſpinning, or lead their chil- 
dren along with them by hand. There are ſome 
who, inſtead of carrying their pitchers on their 
head, carry them on their ſhoulders; but then 
they keep hold of them by one of the handles. 
ln their houſes they ſecure them by wrapping 


them up in ſtraw ; but it is more common to 


place them ini a hole made in a wooden bench, 
where they remain perfectly ſafe. 


Vor. II. * 8 CHAP. 
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C H A F. XII. 


DEPARTURE FROM sr. JOHN IN THE MOUNTAINS 
OF JUDEA, AND RETURN TO JERUSALEM, 


Ham G ſatisfied our curioſity in the village 
of St. John, we left it in the morning of the 6th 
of May, and ſet out, on our return to Jeruſa- 
lem, by the ſame route which we had purſued in 
going thither. 

Having paſſed the firſt little hills, we obſerv. 
ed, at a ſmall diſtance on the left, a moun- 
tain, which the Chriſtians, as well as the 
Mahometan Arabs, call Modin. On the top of 
it there are a great many ruins, which have the 
appearance of being thoſe of a caſtle, or fortreſs, 
We may, therefore, conſider them as the remains 
of the city of Modi», the birth-place of Matta- 
thias, and of his ſons“ John, Simon, Judas, 

Eleazar, and Jonathan. Simon, as we are told, 
built here a moſt beautiful maufoleum to his fa- 
ther ; and his mother and brothers were like wiſe 
buried in this city. The mauſoleum of Matta- 
thias was ſo high, that it could be diſtinguiſhed 
at ſea by mariners who paſſed along this coaſtf. 


* + Maccab, chap. ii, and xiii. 


+ 1 Maccab, chap. ix. and xiii. 
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From this mountain you have a view of the 
Mediterranean Sea towards Jaffa, though ſituated 
it the diſtance of thirty-five miles; which agrees 
exactly with the account given in the book of 
Maccabees. I myſelf was able to diſtinguiſh this 
mountain, as well as the ruins, from the ſhores 
of Jaffa, when on board the veſſel which con- 
reyed me from Paleſtine. 1 
At the diſtance of a mile from the village of 
St. John, we found, among the hills, a great 
many plants of the mandragora, or mandrake, 
which the Arabs call jabrobat. The greater part 
of them were covered with ripe fruit, which were 
of the ſize and colour of a ſmall apple: they 
were exceedingly ruddy, and had a moſt agreea- 

ble odour. 1 
One of our Arabs thought to pay us a parti: 
cular compliment, by 2 from his horſe, 
and collecting ſeveral of theſe fruit, which he 
preſented to us, in order that we might eat them. 
We Europeans, however, did not-find ourſelves 
diſpoſed to receive his favour, as we apprehended 
that they might have ſome narcotic quality, and 
be on that account prejudicial to the health, 
The Arab, who was conſcious that he acted 
lncerely upon this occaſion, was extremely angry 
t our refuſal ; and on our endeavouring to ex- 
plain to him, in the beſt manner we could, the 
reaſon why we did not chooſe to taſte his preſent, 
te beſtowed on us the honourable appellation of 
fools; a piece of inſolence to which we were 
obliged patiently to ſubmit, Our Arab, in the 
nean time, ate five or fix of theſe fruit with par- 
cular pleaſure. Our interpreters told us that 
lie Arabs are rematkably fond of them, becauſe 
ey find their ſpirits elevated after they eat them; 
key imagine therefore that they promote gene- 
nion: but I have often remarked, that their 
wed joy 
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joy was for the moſt part ſucceeded by a deep 


melancholy. 


This plant is known alſo in Tuſcany, and par. 
ticularly in the Alps of Piſtoia. It grows in a 
low form like lettuce, to which its leaves have 2 
relemblance, except that they are of a dark green 


colour. The flowers are purple, and the root is 


tor the moſt part forked. 

Various fables are related of the mandragora, 
ſome of which are ſtill common in the Levant; 
but, as they are unworthy of notice, I ſhall only 
oblerve, that I was told in Paleſtine, that ſome 
people, endeavouring to dig up this plant from 
the earth, were affected by ſo powerful a ſmell, 
that their heads became quite giddy. In Cyprus, 


I have often, in company with various friends, 


pulled up this plant; but I was never ſenſible of 
any ſuch ſmell, nor experienced the leaſt diſorder 
m my head. I muſt here add, that, in all my 
travels, I never ſaw this plant with fruit on it, 
except in the neighbourhood of the village of St, 
John. In Cyprus, where it abounds, I have every 
year ſeen it in flower, but never bearing fruit. 
Four miles from the viliage of St. John, we 
went to ſee the Monaſtery of the Holy Croſs, the 
walls of which, on the outſide, have the appear- 
ance of a fortreſs, The gate, which is of 1ron, 
and always ſhut, is well guarded, for fear of ſome 
atta-k from the Arabs. This monaſtery is a large 
building of cut ſtone; and, by the ruins around 
it, we have reaſon to conjecture that it has been 
once much more extenſive, In Arabic it is called 
M-jallabc, that is io ſay, the Monaſtery of the 
Holy Croſs. The monks who reſide in it are 
Georgians, of the Greek church, and ſchiſmatics. 
Within it there is a ſmall church, paved with 
maible, and dedicated to the Holy Croſe. About 


the bezinning of the ſeventeenth century, - 
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walls were painted with the figures of various 
patriarchs, prophets, and apoſtles, whoſe names 
are written in Greek near them, or on the bor- 
ders of their garments. Behind the great altar, 


- 


2 - 
4 a place is ſhewn ornamented with marble, from 
: which the tree was cut that formed our Saviour's 
is : 

croſs. On this account a church was built here 
4 in the early ages; but, in my opinion, ſuch a 
M aalidion deſerves very liule credit. 
ly As there was notlung elſe here worthy of no- N 
| 7 1 * 
* tice, I returned to Jeruſalem on the 6th of May * 


m 76), and took up my lodging, as uſual, in the 4 
u, onvent of St. Saviour. F 
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OF PALESTINE IN GENERAL. 


7 ALESTINE, a province of Aſia, is bounded 
on the north by the Antelibanus, and Seyd, or 
Sidon, an ancient town of Pho:znicia; on the 
ſouth by the extremity of the Dead Sea, near 
the mountains of Idumea ; on he weſt by the 
Mediterranean ; and on the eaſt by the Dead Sea, 
the river Jordan, the ſea of Tiberias, and the 
lake of Samochon, as far as the country of Abe- 
lina, and the territories of Antelibanus, __ 
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the people of Syria call Vadettin, and in which 
are the fources of the river Jordan. In length 
it is about an hundred and ſeventy miles; but its 
breadth greatly varies, being in ſome places fifty. 
eight miles, and in others only iwenty-two, 

It comprehends the ancient country of Canaan, 
conquered by Joſhua, the conductor of the peo- 
ple of God after the death of Moſes. It was 
called alſo the Promiſed Land, becauſe it had been 
promiſed by God many centuries before to Abra- 
ham, and to his deſcendants*. It was occupied 
by nine of the tribes, and the half of another. 
Theſe were the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, Si. 
meon, Dan, Ephraim, Iſſachar, Zabulon, Aſher, 
Naphtali, ard the half of that of Manaſſeh; the 
other half of which, together with the tribes of 
Gad and Reuben, remained without the bounda- 
ries of the land of Canaan, beyond the river 
Jordan. For this reaſon, ſome have conſidered 
that tract of land beyond the Jordan as belong- 
ing to the land of Canaan: but this is a miſtake; 
ad it may be ſeen, by conſulting various parts of 
Scripture, that the land of Canaan was only on 
this fide of the Jordan. | 

Under Rehoboam, the ſon of Solomon, this 
province was by feditions divided into two king- 
doms; the tribes of Judah and Benjamin forming 
the kingdom of Judah, and the other ten tribes 
that of Iſrael. 

After the return of the Jews from the Babylo- 
nith captivity, this country was divided into three 
parts, called Judea, Samaria, and Galilee. Ju- 
dea is the moit ſouthern part, and Galilee the 
moit northerly ; on which account Samaria, call- 
ed at preſent the country of Napuloſa, remained 
in the middle, and was as it were the centre of 
all Paleltine. 


* Genclis, chap. xii), ver. 15. 
Even 
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Even yet it is conſidered as divided into the 
fame three parts. 'The capital of Judea is Jeru- 
ſalem; that of Galilee, the ſmall city of Naza- 
reth; and that of Samaria, the city of Napuloſa, 
the ancient Sichem; and not the city of Samaria, 
or Sebaſten; which at preſent is only a paltry 
village. gt 

To this diviſion we may add alſo that of the 
Arabs and natives. In the ſouthern part is the 
country of Gaza“, which abounds with beautiful 
plains, and comprehends the greater part of the 
tribes of Simeon and of Dan. Next to this is 
the country of E/ Khalil, that is to ſay, of Abra- 


ham the Friend of God. The other diviſions are 


El-kods, or of the Holy City, which is Jeruſalem : 
it contained part of the tribe of Judah, and all 
that of Benjamin; the country of Napuloſa, or 
Samaria, in which was the tribe of Ephraim; 
the country of Harete, occupied by that half of 
the tribe of Manaſſeh which was on this ſide of 
the river Jordan, and by that of [flachar : in this 
art was the famous plain of Fſdrelon, or Ma- 
geddo, called at preſent Margeben-Aamer, or the 
Field of the fon of Aamer ; the country of Na- 
zareth, called ret Cafre Canna, an appellation 
it acquired from the name of a governor who once 
preſided over it, and which contained the greater 
part of the tribe of Zabulon; the country of 
Saphet, occupied by the tribe of Naphtali; and 
the countries of Accon, Sur, or Seyd, which com- 
prehended the tribe of Aſher. 
Paleſtine, at preſent, is known alſo by the name 
of the Holy Land, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt was born 


* This country a few years ago was governed by a Pacha, in 
whoſe family that dignity was hereditary. He was, however, 
ed in a battle by the treachery of the Arabs, his own friends; 
2nd, at preſent, it has fallen into the hands of the Pacha of 
Damaſcus. 


and 
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and reſided here till the period when he aſcended 


to heaven. The Scriptures deſcribe this country 
as exceedingly. fertile, and abounding with pro. 


ductions of every kind. In Deuteronomy it is 
ſaid, For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into 
* a good land, a land of brooks of water, of 
e fountains, and depths that ſpring out of valleys 
and hills: a land of wheat, and barley, and 
<« vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates ; a land 
of oil-olive and honey: a land wherein thou 
„ ſhalt eat bread without ſcarceneſs; thou ſhalt 
* not lack any thing in it: a land whoſe ſtones 
< are iron, and out of whoſe hills thou mayeſt 
<< dig braſs*.” In another place, to ſhew its rich- 
neſs and fertility, it is ſaid to be © a land flowing 
„ with milk and honeyf.“ | 

At the time when the people of God entered 
the land of Canaan, it enjoyed all theſe advan- 
tages, as appears by the relation of the ſpies ſent 


by Moſes to explore it. We came unto the 


* land whither thou ſenteſt us,“ ſaid they, © and 
e ſurely it flows with milk and honey.“ If the He. 
brews were at any time expoſed to famines in it, 
this was certainly becauſe by their iniquities they 
rendered themſelves unworthy of 'the divine fa- 
vour, and of thoſe bleſſings which they enjoyed 
while they obeyed the laws of God. 

The great population of Paleſtine is an evident 
proof of the fertility of its ſoil. In the time of 
David, there were eleven hundred thouſand com- 


batants in the kingdom of Iſrael, and four hun- 


dred and ſeventy thouſand in the tribe of Judah 
alone, without reckoning thoſe of Benjamin or 
of Levit. Some writers conclude, therefore, that 


®* Deuteronomy, chap. viii. ver, 7, 8, 9. 
+ Ibid. chap. xi. ver. g. 
+ Chronicles, chap, xxi. ver. 5 and 6, 


its 
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its inhabitants, comprehending women, children, 
old people, and thoſe unfit for bearing arms, 
might amount inall to eight millions. 

The land of Canaan contained a prodigious 
number of cities and villages, as may be ſeen in 
the fifteenth chapter of Joſhua, where we are told, 
that an hundred and twelve walled cities fell to 
the lot of the tribe of Judah alone. Of all its 
ancient cities, however, a few only remain; the 
reſt being either deſtroyed, or their names given 
to paltry villages now almoſt in ruins. 

The population of this country is alſo greatly 
diminiſhed ; but at preſent no certain calculation 
can be given of it, as the number of its inhabi- 
tants continually varies, on account of the Be- 
douin Arabs, who always come hither at certain 
periods from Arabia, and the country beyond the 
Jordan, in order to feed their flocks. 

If this country has loſt its ancient ſplendour 
by the deſtruction of its cities, and the decreaſe 
of its population, it {till retains its natural advan- 
tages, being beautifully variegated with moun- 
tains, hills, and delightful plains, 

Its climate is exceedingly good. It ſeldom rains 
here; but this deficiency is ſupplied by moſt 
- abundant dews. The cold is never exceſſive; 
and if the ſummer heats are great, they are, how. 
ever, mitigated by a periodical breeze, which 
renders them ſupportable. 

Paleſtine abounds with every thing almoſt that 
is uſeful or neceſſary for the lite of man. It pro- 
duces wheat, barley, pulſe of all kinds, fruits, 
wine, and oil, in ſuch plenty, that though a part 
only of the country is cultivated, great quantities 
of theſe articles are diſtributed in the neighbour- 
ing provinces of Syria, and even tranſported to 
Lurope, particularly wheat, barley, and pulſe. 

1 | 
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With regard to domeſtic and wild animals, it 
produces various kinds, many of which are not 
known in Europe. Cotton grows here in great 


perfection, particularly in Samaria and Galilee, 
Among its productions may be reckoned allo ſilk, 


tobacco, drugs, and aromatic herbs. The fields 
and woods, in the proper ſeaſons, abound with 


flowers of every ſpecies; but notwithſtanding 


thoſe advantages which it enjoys, all Paleſtine is 
not cultivated with the ſame care as the vaſt plains 
of Galilee and Samaria. 1 obſerved that the 
mountainous country towards Jeruſalem was more 
barren than any other part; but there is no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that it has always been in the ſame 
condition. The cauſe of its being at preſent 
neglected is, the want of population; for the in- 
babitants have abandoned the mountains, and re- 
tired to the plains, where agriculture is attended 
with leſs labour, and where they find more con- 
veniencies for their cattle. 

Even in Galilee and Samaria there are many 
parts ſi ill uncultivated ; hut, as they abound with 
oraſs, they afford paſture to the cattle, which 
form the whole riches of the Arabs. Theſe peo- 

le, therefore, would quarrel much ſooner for a 


ſneep- fold than for a large tract of country; and, 


indeed, the only wars which they carry on are 
undertaken in order that they may rob each other 
of their oxen, camels, ſheep, horſes, or goats. 
As I had an opportunity of making theſe ob- 
ſervations on the land and ſoil of Paleſtine during 
the courſe of ſeveral years, I do not know for 
what reaſon ſome travellers have given ſo unfa- 


vourable an account of this country, which they 


wiſh to make us believe to be naturally barren, 
and deſtitute of thoſe advantages for which it is 
much extolled both in the Scriptures and by an- 
cient hiſtorians. Some incredulous writers have, 

therefore, 
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therefore, doubted whether this is really the land 
promiſed by God to his people ; but as I ſhall 
not waſte my time in confuting thoſe who enter- 
tain ſuch ridiculous ideas, I ſhall proceed to the 
hiſtory of Jeruſalem, the capital of the whole 
country. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, FROM ITS pour. 
DATION TILL ITS D! STRUCTION BY 'NEBU- 
CHADNEZZAR KING GF BABYLON. 


J ERUSALEM, a celebrated city of Aſia, and 


the capital of the province of Paleſtine, is 
ſituated in longitude 35? 25 eaſt, and latitude 
31 55” north. It exiſted in the time of the 
patriarch Abraham, and Melchiſedeck prieſt of 
the Lord, who was king of it A. M. 2118, and 
who, as we read in Geneſis, bleſſed that patri- 
arch after he had defeated the Aſſyrians“. This 
Melchiſedeck is conſidered as. the founder of it. 
At that time it was called Salem, that is to ſay, 
Peace, and was known alſo by the name of 
Solymaf. | 

Its firſt buildings were erected on the loweſt 
part of Mount Sion, that is to ſay, Mount Acra, 
the northern mountain, and this part was there- 
fore called the lower city. The Jebuſites, a peo- 
ple of the land of Canaan, made themſelves mal- 
ters of it; and it was ſtill ſubject to them at the 
time when the Hebrews were under the protec- 
tion of Moſes. Theſe people afterwards built, 
on the higheſt part of Mount Sion, that diviſion 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the upper city, and 
which by its inhabitants was called alſo Jebus}. 


* Geneſis, chap, xiv. ver. 18. 
+ *Emri oe Abedus Tv rroyors rudy Eonvpic inantras For 
under our forefather Abraham, it was called Solyma. 
Foſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. vii. cap. 3. 
+ But the man would not tarry that night, but ke role up 
and departed, and came over againſt Jebus (which ir Jeruſa- 
lem) ; and there were with him two aſſes ſaddJed z his concu- 
bine alſo was with him. Judges, chap. Xix. ver. 10. 


They 
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They built there, likewiſe, a fortreſs to defend 
themſelves againſt the attacks of the Hebrews. 
I muſt here obſerve, that between the upper and 
lower city there were ſome valleys, and two 
other ſmall mountains, that is to ſay, Bezeta and 
Moriah. | 

When the Hebrews entered the Land of Pro- 
miſe, under the conduct of Joſhua A. M. 2584, 
in the diviſion of it Jeruſalem fell to the lot of 
the tribe of Benjamin* ; but it no where ap- 
pears in Scripture that Joſhua-made himſelf maſ- 
ter of this city, though after the battle of Gi- 
beon he put to death Adonizedek the king of it4. 

After the death of Joſhua, which happened 
A. M. 2601, the lower city was taken and burnt 
by the ſoldiers of the tribe of Judah; but not 
being able to make themſelves maſters of the 
upper city, to which the Jebuſites had retired for 
ſhelter, the latter recovered the lower city, and 
reſtored it to its former condition. By the ſa- 
cred Scriptures, however, we are told, that not 
only the tribe of Judah, but that alſo of Benja- 
min, continued to reſide here, and that the Jebu- 
ſites were not able to drive them out5. 

It appears that the city of Jeruſalem belonged 
ſometimes to the tribe of Benjamin, and ſome- 
times to the tribe of Judah; but according to 
the diſtribution of the Land of Promiſe made 
by Joſhua, it certainly, as before mentioned, 
fell to the lot of the tribe of Benjamin. The 
Plalmiſt, however, ſeems to aſcribe it to the tribe 
of Judah; and the ſame difference is to be 
found in various other parts of Scripture. We 
may ſay, therefore, that it was aſcribed ſome- 


* Joſhua, chap. xviii. ver. 28. 

+ Joſhua, chap. x. ver. 23. 

m Judges, chap. i. ver. 8. 

$ Joſhua, chap. xv, ver. 63. Judges, chap. i, ver. 21. 
| Palm Ixxviii. vet. 68. | 
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times to one of theſe tribes, and ſometimes to 
the other, on account of their vicinity; for the 
tribe of Benjamin were ſettled to the ſouth of 


that of Judah, and the city of Jeruſalem divided 


their territories. I may add alſo, that the tribe 


of Benjamin claimed this city becauſe it had 


fallen to them by lot; and the tribe of Judah, 
becauſe they had made a conquelt of it from the 


Jebuſites. 


The glory of entirely ſubjecting the Jebuſites 


was, however, reſerved for David, who A. M. 


2988 expelled theſe people, ſeized their fortreſs 
and city, and called the latter after his own name, 
the city of David“. As David commanded all 
the people of Iſrael and of Judah}, the city of 
Jeruſalem became then common to all the He- 
brews, and was conſidered as the metropolis of 
the whole nation. This prince enlarged it as far 
as the boundaries of Mount Sion extended; and 


being much taken with the beauty of that emi- 


nence, he erected a royal palace upon it, and 
The valo- 
rous Joab, who, for his gallant behaviour in the 
aſſault of the fortreſs of Sion, had been raiſed 
to the rank of a general, conſtrued other edi- 
fices to tie north of Mount Sion, that is to ſay, 


embelliſhed it with other buildings. 


between Mount Bezeta and Mount Moriah. 


The city then occupied two mountains; that is 
to ſay, Mount Sion, which formed the upper 
city, and Acra, which formed the lower city. 
Theſe David had already ſurrounded with a fin- 
gle wall, though they were divided from each 
other; for the city of Sion was incloſed by a ſe- 
parate wall, and between it and the inferior city 
there were valleys, and two other little hills, as 


has been already obſerved. 


* 1 Chronicles, chap. x1. 
+ 2 Sammel, chap. v. ver: 5. 
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David having purchaſed Mount Moriah from 
Ornan, a Jebuſite by nation, reſolved to build 
there a magnificent temple to the Lord, in order 
that he might place in it the ark of the covenant. 
Nathan, the prophet, told him that his intention 
aas agreeable to God; but that he would not be 
| permitted to carty it into execution, and that 
the accompliſhment of it was reſerved for his ſon 
Salomon. David, however, prepared all the 


materials in his lite-time, that Solomon, after his 
. WF death, might find every thing ready, and that, as 

J he was young, he might meet with no intertup- 

, tion in fo grand an enterpriſe“. 

| In the year of the world 3099 Ferufalem was 

f felled by Abſalom, the ſon of David: but the 

- ame year it again fell into the hands of David; 


fand Abſalom, being caught by the hair of the 
r head as he was flying, and ſuſpended from the 
d dougbs of an oak, was killed by Joab, who thruſt 
- three darts through his heart+. 


d After David's death, in the year 3021, Solo- 
. mon ſurrounded Jeruſalem with much ſtronger 
e and better wallsf. He erected alſo various new 
d edifices in the neighbourhood of Mount Bezeta 
i- and Mount Moria, ſo that a hird city, as it 
v. were, was ſeen to ariſe; but as t ey were incloſed 


by one wall, they were therefore called by one 
is name. Each of theſe cities being, however, ſur- 
et founded by its own particular wall, we may fay 
y. chat Jeruſalem was fortified by three walls. 

Ne Solomon, in order that there might be ſuſſici- 
ch ent room for building a temple to the Lord, 
fe- cauſed the valley between Mount Bezeta and 
ty Mount Moriah to be filled up with earth and 
46 other materials. Jeruſalem then when viewed 
from the Mount of Olives, that is to ſay, from 


* 1 Chronicles, chap. xxii ver. 1 and 5. 


; + 2. Samuel, chap. xviii. ver. 14. 
vid t Ant. Jud. lib. viii. cp. 2. 
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the eaſtern part, had the appearance of an am. in! 
phitheatre. | | the ſe 
In the year of the world 3023, the fourth of of the 
the reign of Solomon, and the twenty-eighth of beſieg 
his age, the temple was begun; and in the ſpace fltris 
of ſeven years that noble fabric, admired by all 17 
nations for its grandeur, magnificence, and riches, treaſu 
was completely finiſhed®. The ark was then royal 
tranſported to it from the city of David, or Mount int 
Sion, where it had been kept from the time of Hazae 
that prince under a ſuperb pavilion, and placed judah, 
in the ſanctuary. Solomon afterwards dedicated and li 
the temple, and upon this occaſion ſacrifice} ey. 
twenty-two thouſand oxen, and an hundred and by bis 
twenty thouſand ſheep. This ceremony took N 2: 
place at the Feaſt of Tabernacles, which uſed to Scar 
continue ſeven days; but on account of the ſo- I reig 
lemnity of that year, and of the multitudes of ber of 
people who were aſſembled, it continued four- death 2 
teen, and on the fifteenth all the people were dil. conſpir 
mitfled}. | | OVercol 
Solomon ſtill added to the embelliſhments of Joaſh k 
Jeruſalem, and beſides other buildings cauſed a Nd 
magnificent palace to be erected, in the conſtrue- alem, 
tion of which he employed thirteen years; not valls, | 
being ſo ſolicitous ro have it finiſhed as he was nd ret, 
reſpecting the temple}. During the whole reign In th 
of ihis prince, which was forty years, the city ſeruſale 
continued to increaſe in ſplendour, and to be in med gr 
a very flouriſhing ſtate. "3g lege te 
* Und, 

q | Hebrews 
For a particular account of this temple ſee 1 Kings, chap, Nad that « 
vi. and the Jewiſh Antiquities of Joſephus, book viii. chap. 3. 10 of Ju 
ervatiot 
+ 1 Kings, chap. viii. and Ant. Jud, lib. viii. cap. 4 MM” i 
. : Mat the n 
: Joſep. Ant Jud. lid. viii. cap. 5. by 150 
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in the fourth year of the reign of Rehoboam“, 
the ſon of Solomon, that is to ſay, in the year 
of the world 3046, the oy of Jeruſalem was 
beſieged, and taken by Shiſhak, or perhaps Se- 
oſtris, king of Egypt, who afterwards concluded 
: peace with Rehoboam; but carried away the 
treaſures of the temple, as well as thoſe of the 
royal palacef. | 

In the year 3189 Jeruſalem was threatened by 
Hazael King of Syria; but Jeboaſh, king of 
judah, repaired it with a large ſum of money, 
and likewiſe reſtored the temple. - This prince, 
lowever, becoming wicked, was afterwards ſlain 
by his own ſervants, who entered into a conſpi. 
ncy againſt him}. 

Scarcely had Amaziah, ſon of Jehoaſh, begun 
toreign, when he thought of revenging the mur- 
der of his father; which he did by putting to 
death all thoſe who had been concerned in the 
conſpiracy. After this, in the year 3209, having 
overcome the Idumeans, he declared war againſt 
ſoaſh king of Iſrael, by whom he was defeated 
and taken priſoner. Joaſh then advanced to Jeru- 
lem, entered the city, . deſtroyed part of its 
walls, plundered the temple and the royal palace, 
and returned to Samaria$, | 

In the year 3322, when Hezekiah reigned in 
ſerufalem, Sennacherib king of Aſſyria occaſi - 
med great devaſtation in Judea, He likewiſe laid 
iege to Jeruſalem : but God ſent a deſtroying 


Under the reign of this prince, the kingdom of the 
llebrews was divided into two, viz. the kingdom of Judah, 
ud that of Iſrael. In this diviſion, Rehoboam was the firſt 
lrg of Judah, and Jeroboam the firſt king of Iſrael. This 
Wervation is here neceſſary, in order to comprehend thoſe 
als which have a relation with the city of Jeruſalem, and 
Mat the names of the kings as well as of the different king- 
ms, may not be confounded, ; 
2 Chronicles, chap. Xii. 
[ 2 Kings, chap. xi. 
} 2 Chronicles, chap. xxv. ver. 23 and 24. 
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angel againſt him; who, in one night, ſlew an 
hundred and eipghty-five thouſand men in his 
army; upon which he fled; and returned to his 
own territoties“. | 
About the year 3425 Pharaoh Neco II. king 
of Egypt, entered Jeruſalem, and captured je- 
hoahaz king of Judah, who had been raiſed to 
| the throne by the Hebrew people in the room of 
his father Joſiah, who was killed the ſame year 
in a battle fought with the king of Egypt. fe. 
hoahaz was carried away captive to that country, 
and the fovereignty conferred upon Jehoiakim, 
who was obl'ged to pay a certain tribute impoſed 
on the Hebrew nation ; fo that Jeruſalem became 
then tributary to the king of Egypt}. 
In the fourth year after Pharaoh Neco had 
iven the crown of Judah to Jehoiakim, Nebu- 
chadnezzar II. king of Babylon, beſieged jeru- 
ſalem, which now fell under the dominion of the 
Chaldeans. Nebuchadnezzar reſtored it, how. 
ever, to Jehoiakim, on condition of bis paying a 
certain tribute, as he had done to the king of 
Egypt, in order to ſhew the dependant ſtate cf 
the city, and of the Hebrew people. 
Jehoiakim, not being able to endure this fervi- 
tude, attempted three years after to free himſzlt 
from the yoke; but the king of Chaldea ſent : 
power ful army againit him, which laid waſte the 
country of Judea. Jehotakim himſelf, bein; 
taken, was put to death in the year 3426, and: 
great number of priſoners were conducted al 
ſlaves to Babylon. | 
The fame year ſehoiakim was ſucceeded by bi 
ſon Jehoiachin, who reigned in Jeruſalem on 
three months. Nebuchadnezzar, being appte 
henſive that he would revenge his father's death 
laid fiege to Jeruſalem, compelled Jehoiachin | 


* 2 Kings, chap. Xviit. and chap xik. ver. 35. 
+ 2 Kings, chap. XXith, ver. 3010 34. 
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ſurrender, and carried him away captiue to Baby- 
lon, together with his mother, his wife, his chil- 
dren, and a great many people ; leaving only a 
very ſmall number of inhabitants in the land, 
which was now reduced to a very deplorable ſitu- 
ation“. Upon this occaſion, Nebuchadnezzar 
ſeized upon all the riches of the temple and royal 
palace, and cut in pieces thoſe golden veflels 
which Solomon had cauſed to be made for the ſer- 
vice of the Lord. 

In the room of Jehoiachin, Nebuchadnezzar 
eſtabliſhed” Mattaniah king of Jeruſalem, and 
gave him the name of Zedekiahf. This prince, 
however, in imitation of his predeceſſors, rebel- 
led againſt the king of Chaldea; who ſent an 
army againſt the city of Jeruſalem, and, having 
made himſelf maſter of it, in the eleventh year 
of the reign of Zedekiah, took the king priſoner, 
and, after putting out his eyes, carried him away 
a8 a captive. | . 

Nebuchadnezzar ,being then at Riblah, a city 
of Syria, ſent his general Nabuzaradan, to de- 
{troy the city of Jeruſalem entirely. The walls 
of it were, therefore, razed, the royal palace and 
the temple demoliſſied, their riches and ornaments 
tranſported to Babylon, and the people (a few 
huſbandmen and vine-dretters exceptzd) were car- 
ried away into flavery}. This event took place in 
the year of the world 3447, an - epoch memora- 
ble in the hiſtory of Jeruſalem. | 


+ Thid, ver, 17. 
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E u A F UL 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, AFTER THE x- 
TURN OF THE HEBREWS FROM THE BABYL0- 
NISH CAPTIVITY TILL THE CONQUEST or 

- 1T BY ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES, 


YRUS king of Perſia, who had conquered 
The kingdoms of Aſſyria and Babylon, in 
the year of the world 3516, and the firſt of his 


- reign, ſet the Hebrews at liberty, after they had 


been ſeventy years captives in Babylon, reſtored to 
them the ſacred veſleis carried away by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and gave them leave at the ſame time to 


rebuild the temple. The Hebrews returned there- 


fore to Jeruſalem, under the proteCtion of Zerub- 
Fabel the ſon of Salathiel, who was of the family 


of the kings of Judah“. This memorable event 


had been predicted by Jeremiah, as we learn by 


the following paſſage: For thus faith the Lord, 


„that after the ſeventy years be accompliſhed, 
at Babylon, I will viſit you, and perform my 
good word towards you, in cauſing you to re- 
turn to this place.“ | 

In the year 3517 the temple began to be rebuilt; 
but when completed was much inferior in extent, 
grandeur, and riches, to that erected by Solo. 
mon and deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar ; as it 
was neceſſary to confine it to the meaſure al- 
ſigned by Cyrus, and afterwards by Darius the 
ſon of Hyſtaſpes. 'The Hebrews employed twenty 


Ezra, chap. i and ii. 
＋ Jeremiah, chap, xxix. ver. 10. 


year 


beca! 
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rs in conſtructing this new edifice ; for they 

were continually interrupted in the work by their 
enemies the Samaritans. | | 

Nehemiah, one of the Hebrew captives, who 
afterwards became ſovereign of that people, being 
cup-bearer to Artaxerxes Longimanus, king ot 
Perſia, and in great favour at court, obtained 
leave to go to Jeruſalem, and rebuild the walls of 
the city, which, though entirely deſtroyed, he 
reſtored with much labour in the ſpace of twelve 
years and four months* This happened in the 
ear of the world 3600, and in the eighty-ſecond 
after the Hebrew people had been ſet at liberty 
by Cyrus. | 

Jeruſalem at this time received no augmentati- 
on; but the edifices and towers which had been 
demoliſhed were either repaired or rebuilt. The 
gates of the city, according to the account given 
in the book of Nehemiahf, were then as fol- 
low : BREE 5 

I. Porta Gregis, or the Sheep Gate. By this 
all thoſe animals entered which were intended for 
facrifice. | . 

II. Porta Piſcium, the Fiſh Gate. This gate 


conducted towards the ſea; and by it all the filth 


entered which were brought to the city. 

III. Porta Vetus, the Old Gate. So called, 
perhaps, becauſe it had remained after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jerufalem by the Chaldeans. It was 
called alſo Porta Judicialit, the Gate of Juſtice, 
becauſe thoſe conducted to puniſhmeut pafled 
through it. 

IV. Porta Vallis, the Valley Gate. This gate 
conducted to the valley of Jehoſhaphat. It was 
afterwards called Porta Aurea, the Golden Gate, 
becauſe it led towards the temple. 


* Nehemiah, chap. i, to vi. Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib, xi. 


cap. 5 
+ Nehemiah, chap. iii. . | | 
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V. Porta Sterquilinii, the Dung Gate. Through ets 
this gate filth of every kind was conveyed from of 
the city. Ty. | ſey 
VI. Porta Fontis, the Gate of the Fountain. for 
Thus called, becauſe it was near to the pool of up! 
Siloah. . ſen 


VII. Porta Equorum, the Horſe Gate. Through c 
this all the cavalry pafled : it was called allo the 1 
Gate of Epbraim. | it v 

VIII. Porta Aquarum, the Water Gate. All. cur 
the water which filled the different pools or Th. 
ciſterns in the city was conveyed through this 

ate. 4 


In the ſacred and profane hiſtorians, who have pea 
ſpoken of Jeruſalem, we find mention made of the 
other gates; ſuch as the Gate of David, the den 
Angel's Gate, or the Gate of Benjamin, the Gate pric 
of the Eſſenes, the Gate Genethan, the Bridge lub 
Gate, the Iron Gate, and ſeveral others, which fam 
were, perhaps, not all conſtrued after the time any 
of Nehemiah, but either reſumed their ancient A 
names, or had more than one at the ſame period. Jeri 
It is probable alſo that they were gates within the city 


outer wall, and formed a communication between 
the three different parts into which the city was 
divided by inner walls. 


Whatever alterations might have been made in 
Jeruſatem by thoſe who conquered it, and af er- 
wards when it was reſtored by. its kings, it was 
never more extenſive than it was in the time of 
Nehemiah. It was then little different from what 
it was under Solomon; and ſuch it continued till 
the time of Veſpaſian, when, as we ſhall after- 
wards ſee, it was entirely deſtroyed. lts circum- 
ſerence, according to. Joſephus, did not. exceed 
four miles and.a furlong*. There. are ſome Wil- 


* Tig Aras R 6 dg xbx Reg gadle 1 ręidxerræ TUO). The 
whole cucunterence of the city was thirty-thrœe turlongs. 


Foje;h. ae Belle Jud. libs vi. cap, - 


ers, 
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ets, however, who, deſcribing the ancient city 
of Jeruſalem, gave it a circumterence of five, fix, 
ſeven, and even ten miles; but theſe opinions are 
founded upon very obſcure grounds, .or rather 
upon mere conjecture ; for, ſince the city at pre- 
ſent certainly occupies the greater part of. the 

ound. where the old city ſtood, as is evident 
SS the ſituation of the mountains upon which 


it was built, and the ſurrounding valleys, its cir- 


cumference could not be more than four miles. 
The form of Jeruſalem at that time was like a 
horſe-ſhoe. . | 
After Nehemiah, the city of Jeruſalem enjoyed 
peace till the year 3722. In this year Alexander 
the Great, being engaged in the ſiege of Tyre, 


demanded aſſiſtance from the Jews : but the chief 


prieſt, to whom he had written a letter on that 
ſubject, refuſed his requeſt, informing him at the 
ſame time that he had ſworn to Darius not to take 
any part with his enemies. 

Alexander, offended at this anſwer, repaired to 
Jeruſalem, after he had conquered Tyre and the 
gity of Gaza, fully reſolved to be revenged both 
on it and its inhabitants, becauſe they had not 
granted him the deſired aſſiſtance. Jaddus, the 
high prieſt, being informed of his intention, and 


well knowing what was to be appreliended from 


an incenſed, powerful monarch, adviſed the peo- 
ple to offer up ſacrifice to the Lord, in order that 
they might be delivered from the. danger which 
threatened them. Jaddus was then ordered by 
God, in a dream, to ornament the city with gar- 
lands of flowers; to open all the gates; to cloths 
himſelf and the reſt of the prieſts in ſacerdotal 
robes; and to go out, accompanied by all the 
people clad in white, to meet Alexander. 

In the mean time Alexander was advancing 


towards Jeruſalem, intent upon revenge; but ſee- 


ing a multitude of people coming forth to meek 
| im, 
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him, all dreſſed in white; the prieſts arrayed in 
their robes, and the high prieſt with a garment of 
purple and gold, having on his head a tiara with 
a plate of gold above it, upon which was in. 
ſcribed the name of the Lord, his paſſion imme- 
diately ſubſided ; and approaching the high prieſt 
he offered up his adorations to God; after which 
he ſhewed every mark of reſpect to Jaddus, aud 
ſaluted all the Hebrews. 

This behaviour of Alexander exciting preat 
aſtoniſhment in the king of Syria and his follow. 
ers, Parmenio aſked his ſovereign how it came to 
paſs, that he who was adored by all ſhould adore 
the high prieſt of the Hebrews. Alexander re- 
plied, that he had not adored him, but God, 
whoſe miniſter he was. He added alſo, that being 
in Dion, a city of Macedonia, and revolving in 
his mind whether he ſhould be able to conquer 
Aſia, a perſon appeared to him, in a dream, 
clothed in the ſame manner as the- high prieſt of 
the Hebrews, and aſſured him that he would con- 
duct his army till he had ſubdued the Perſian em- 
pire. Alexander declared, therefore, that he 
conſidered his ſucceſs over Darius as entirely 
owing to the divine aſſiſtance, and that he enter- 
tained the ſtrongeſt hopes that every thing would 
at length be accompliſned which he wiſhed for. 
Alexander then entered the city, and, proceed- 
ing to the temple, offered up ſacrifice according 
to the inſtructions of the high prieſt, to whom he 
gave many rich preſents. The high prieſt at the 
*.. {ame time ſhewed him the book of Danicl, and 
pointed out the prophecy reſpecting the conqueſt 

of Perſia by a Grecian monarch ; which afforded 
him great ſatisfaction, as he concluded that he 


- - was the perſon who would be tie means of ſul- 


filling it. Next day, having ordered the He- 
* brews to aſk whatever they choſe of him, the high 
- prieſt requeſted, in the name of the people, that 

= they 


' 


quities 
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they might be permitted to live according to their 
own laws; which, together with other favours, 
was readily granted“. ? 

Ptolemy Soter, the ſon of Ptolemy Lagus, who 
was one of Alexander's ſucceſfors, and who, in 
the diviſion of the empire, had got Egypt for his 
ſhare, wiſhing to extend his conquelts in Syria 
and Phcenicia, turned his thoughts towards Jeru- 
falem, In the year 1733, therefore, he ſurpriſed 
the city on the ſabbath day, having entered it un- 
der a pretence of offering up ſacrifice}, and, tak- 
ing a great number of priſoners in Judea, carried 
them along with him to Egypt. Many of theſe 
captives were reſtored to liberty by Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, the ſon of Ptolemy Soter, as a grate- 
ful acknowledgment for the ſervices of thoſe 
Hebrews, who had been ſent by Eleazar, the high 
prieſt to tranſlate the books of the law from the 
Hebrew into the Greek language. This tranſla- 
tion, which is called the Septuagint, was made 
about the year of the world 3790. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, after ſubduing almoſt all 
Aſia, repaired to Jeruſalem, and, according to 
Joſephus, offered up ſacrifice by way of return- 
ing thanks for his ſucceſs. 

Ptolemy Philopator, ſurnamed alſo Tryphon, 
the ſon of Ptolemy Euergetes, after conquering 
Antiochus III. king of Syria, otherwiſe called 
the Great, again ſubjected the Hebrews to the 


government of Egypt. He entered Jeruſalem in 


the year 3837, but was prevented by the high 
prieſt from penetrating to the ſanctuary of the 
temple, 

In the year 3857 Antiochus, the Great, having 
recovered the kingdom of Syria and ſubdued the 


. Hebrews, proceeded to Jeruſalem, where he was 


* This memorable event is related by Joſephus in his Anti- 
quities af the Jews, book xi. chap. 8. 
7 Joſeph, Ant. Jud, lib, xii. cap. 1, 


well - 
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well received, and where aſſiſtance was given him 
to reduce the garriſon left in the dad of that 
city by Scopas, a commander of Ptolemy Epi. 
phanes king of Egypt. Antiochus, in return for 
this ſeryice, did every thing in his power to re- 
ſtore Jeruſalem, which was greatly failen from its 
ancient ſplendour“. 
The Hebrews did not enjoy the ſame advan, 
tages under Seleucus Philopator, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceflor of Antiochus the Great. This prince, in 
3870, ſent Heliodorus to Jeruſalem, to carry 
away the treaſures of the temple, but was pre- 
yented by the hand of the Lord from accompliſh- 
ing his impious defign+. 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the uſurper of the throne 
of Syria, in 3879, was received in Jeruſalem by 
Jaſon, who had likewiſe uſurped the office of high 
prieſtt. Some tinſe after, a report being ſpread 
abroad in the city, that Antiochus had died in 
Egypt, to which he had marched againſt Ptolemy 
Philometor, the people, on hearing this intelli- 
gence, broke out into every demonſtration of joy. 
Antiochus, highly offended at their behaviour, 
reſolved to puniſh them for it ; and on his return, 
in the year 3882, beſieged the city, plundered it 
of all its gold and valuable effects, put to death 
eighty thouſand of the inhabitants of Judea, 
made forty thouſand of them flaves, and fold 
forty thouſand more. Two years after he ſent 
Apollonius, the ſuperintendant of his tribute, 
with orders to butcher every full grown perſon in 
the place; to deſtroy it entirely, and to ſell the 
women and children. | | 

In the year 3885 the ſacrifices were interrupted; 
abomination entered into the houſe of the Lord; 
and the altar was profaned by the ftatue of Jupr 


0 Joſeph. Ant, Jud. lib, xi, cap. 13. 
7 Machab. lib. ii. cap. 3. 
t Machab. lib. ii. cap. 4. 


ter 
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ter Olympius being ereQed over it*. This ca- 
lamity happened four hundred and thirty-eight 
years after Jeruſalem had ſuffered under Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon. 


* Ibid. bb, ii, cap. 5 et 6. 
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CH AP. VI, 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM PROM ITS RF, 
ESTAB;I HMENT UNDER JUDAS MACCABEUS 
10 THE DEATH OP HEKOD THE GREAT. 


Arren the laſt deſtruction of the city of 
Jeruſalem under Antiochus Epiphanes, it found 
a powerful defender in Judas Maccabeus, who, 
in the year of the world 3888, having ſucceeded 
his father Mattathias as high prieſt of the He- 
brews, overcame in various battles Apollonius, 
Seron, Ptolemy, Nicanor, Gorgias, Bacchides, 
and Alcides, celebrated generals of Antiochus 
Epiphanes king of Syria; and after re-eſtabliſh- 
ing the city, and purifying the temple, in the 
year 3889, made a dedication of a new altar*. 

In the year 3890, Antiochus Eupator king of 
Syria, ſon and ſucceſſor to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
laid fiege to Jeruſalem. A peace being after- 
wards concluded, he was admitted into the city 
by Judas Maccabeus ; but this faithleſs prince, 
breaking his oath, cauſed the wall between the 
temple and the citadel, which defended the for- 
mer from the attacks of the Syrians, to be en- 
tirely demoliſhed. I muſt here obſerve, that 
under Judas Maccabeus we find the firſt mention 
made in hiſtory of the friendſhip formed between 
the Hebrews and the Romans. | 


* Machab. lib. ii. cap. 10. 
+ Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xii, cap, 17. 
4 Ibid, lib. Xiu. cap. 7. 
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In the you 3894 Judas was ſucceeded in the 
governorſhip of Jeruſalem by his brother Jona- 
than, who carried on a war with Bacchides, the 
general of Demetrius Soter king of Syria. About 
this period Bacchides, after conquering various 
cities in Judea, fortified the rock of Jeruſalem, 
in which he confined the children of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of the Hebrews ; but they were ſet 
at liberty in conſequence of the friendſhip formed 
between Demetrius and Jonathan, on account of 
the aſſiſtance given to the former againſt Alexan- 
der Bala. | 
Alfter Alexander Bala, Demetrius Nicator ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Syria, about- the year 
go6. At this time Jonathan laid ſiege to the 
rock of Jerujalem, which was defended? by a nu- 
merous garriſon of Syro-Macedonians. He was 
afterwards accuſed by Demetrius for this con- 
duct; but he found means to appeaſe him by pre- 
fonts, and obtained ſeveral very conſiderable 
advantages to the inhabitants“. 

In the year 3911 Jonathan was ſucceeded by 
his brother Simon Maccabeus, who fearing the 
treachery of Tryphon, tyrant of Syria, fortified 
Jeruſalem by erecting ſtrong and high towers on 
the walls. The fort at this time was in the hands 
of Syro- Macedonians; but Simon took and deſ- 
troyed it, that it might never again fall into the 
poſſeſſion of the enemy, and even levelled the 
mountain where it ſtood : in this enterpriſe the 
Hebrews employed three years. This citadel, 
when demoliſhed, had kept Jeruſalem twenty: ſix 
years dependant on the king of Syria. It was 
conſtructed by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

John Hyrcanus, ſon of Simon Maccabeus, 
entered upon the governorſhip and high-prieſt- 
hood, after the death of his father, in 3919; 
and the ſame year Antiochus Sidetes, incenſed at 


* Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xiii cap. 7. 
the 
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the loffes which he had ſuffered by Simon Macca. 


deus, declared war againſt Hyrcanus, and be. al 
fieged Jeruſalem. This happening at the time of on 
the feaſt of tabernacles, Antiochus, on the re- = 
queſt of Hyrcanus, granted a ſuſpenſion of arms 1 
ſeven days, iti order that the Hebrews might = 
celebrate that ſolemnity in peace; and ſent them r 


a bull with gilded horns, together with ſeveral 
— and ſil ver veſſels full of incenſe, for their 1 
acrifices. | 

Hyrcanus and the Hebrews, moved by the 


generous behaviour of Antiochus, ſubmitted he v 
without farther reſiſtance, gave hoſtages as a 2 
pledge of their ſincerity, and paid a large ſum of N 
money to prevent a garriſon being left in the * 4 


place. Antiochus, on receiving theſe marks of hi 
humiliation, deſtroyed the walls of the city, Sr 


and, having raiſed the fiege, retired with all his ſr 
forces. | 
After this event Jeruſalem enjoyed tranquillity : b A. 
for about the ſpace of ſixty yr: ars; a period filled vor 
up with the remainder of the ſovereignty of John wag 
Hyrcanus, and with thoſe of Ariſtobulus I. and A 
of Alexander Janneus, till the time of Hyrcanus . 
II. and Ariſtobulus II. Alexander's ſons. Te 
Ariſtobulus II. having expelled his brother " 
Hyrcanus from the throne, Aretas king of the * 
Arabs wiſhed to re-eſtabliſh Hyrcanus in his for- 8 0 
mer ſituation, and with that view beſieged Ariſ- e Vi 
tobulous in Jeruſalem, at the time of the feaſt rg 
of unleavened bread. Pompey the Great being tne Cl 
then in the Eaſt, ſent Scaurus into Syria, who, bal . 
on his arrival in Judea, was met by ambaſſadors ulus 
both from Hyrcanus and his brother Ariſtobulus, * er 
Moved by the generous conduct of the latter, + 2 
Scaurus eſpouſed his part; cauſed the ſiege of the 8 ul. 
city to be raiſed; and ordered Aretas to quit the e 
country, under pain of incurring the diſpleaſure be 


of the Romans. After the departure of Scaurus, 
; «ho Ariſtobulus 
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Ariſtobulus marched againſt Aretas and his bro- 
ther Hyrcanus, who were defeated with the loſs of 
fix thouſand of their troops. 

Pompey in the mean time having arrived at 
Damaſcus, ambaſſadors were lent to hin by Ariſ- 
tobulus and Hyrcanus, who afterwards made 
their appearance before him themſelves, in order 
to refer their quarrel to his decifion. Pompey, 
however, ſent them back to their province, bade 
them refrain from hoſtilities, and toſd them that 
he would ſoon come in perſon to accommodate 
matters between them. Pompcy on this occa- 
ſion courted the favour of Ariſtobulus, becauſe 
he was more powerful than his brother Hyrcanus, 
and that he might not give him any ſuſpicion of 
his real deſigns, leſt he ſhould raiſe up the pro- 
vince againit him, and check his future pro- 

els. 
dil, inſtead of obeying the orders of 
Pompey, thrice diſputed the kingdom with his 
brother ; and fearing that it would be taken from 
him, proceeded to Jeruſalem, and made prepara- 
tions for war. Pompey being informed of this 
led an army againſt Ariſtobulus, who, repenting 
of his perfidy, preſented himſelf before that ge- 
neral, offering him a large ſum of money and a 
tree entrance into the city of Jeryſalem, provided 
he would grant him peace. Pompey readily 
complied with this requeſt, and ſent Gabinius to 
the city to receive the money; but as the ſoldi- 
ers would not agree to the treaty made by Ariſto- 
bulus, the money was refuſed, and Gabinius was 


driven from the place with indignity. 


Pompey, incenſed at this conduct, threw Ariſ- 
tobulus into priſon, laid fiege to the city, and, 
having taken it, entered the temple and pene- 
trated to the ſanctuary, but touched none of the 
lacred things which belonged to it. This event 


took place in the year 3991, under the conſulſhip 
„ 2 of , 


* 
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of Caius Antonius and Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
On this occaſion, the Hebrews loſt twenty-two 
thouſand of their people, and the Romans only 
a very few. After his conqueſt, Pompey gave 
the ſovereignty and high. prieſthood to Hyrcanus, 
who was confirmed in theſe offices by Julius 
Cæſar when he went into Syria and Egypt. Arif. 
tobulus, his brother, was conducted to Rome in 
chains; and Jeruſalem became tributary to the 
Romans, av well as all the other cities of Syria 
poſſeſſed by the Hebrews. ; 
Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus were the cauſe of 
this war, by which the Hebrews loſt their liberty; 
and the kingdom, ſucceſſively occupied by the 
deſcendants of princes and prieſts, fell into the 
hands of plebeians*. | | 
Antipater, an Idumean by nation, and the 
father of Herod I. was appointed procurator of 
Judea by Cæſar in 4007. Having repaired to Je- 
ruſalem, he cauſed that part of the walls which 
had been deſtroyed by Pompey to be rebuilt, ap- 
peaſed the ſeditions of the people, and adviſed 
their leaders to purſue peaceful meaſures ; tell- 
ing them that, if they obeyed Hyrcanus, they 
might live in happineſs; but that, if they at. 
tempted to rebel, they would find Cæſar an inve- 
terate enemy, who would never ſuffer the perſon 
whom he had reſtored to the fovereignty and the 
prie hood to be diſpoſſeſſed of his offices. 


In the ſame year, 4007, Antigonus the fon of 


Ariſtobulus demanded from Cæſar the kingdom 
of Judea; but this requeſt was refuſed. Being 
' afterwards ſupported by a party, he attacked 


Jeruſalem in 4014, and made himſelf maſter ol 


it. The city at that time was defended by Pha- 
ſael, and Herod ſurnamed the Aſcalonite, who 
_ eſcaped to Rome; where, by the influence of 


* [ofeph. Ant. Jud lib. xiv. cap. 8. 
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Marcus Antonius and Cæſar, he obtained from 
the Romans the title of King, under the conſul- 
ſhip of Domitius Calvinius Secundus and Caius 
Aſinius“. 

On his return from Rome, Herod took the 
maritime city of Joppa, at preſent called Jaffa; 
and, having relieved his family beſieged in the 
caltle of Maſada by Antigonus the ſon of Ariſto- 
bulus, proceeded to Jeruſalem, where he cauſed 
it to be proclaimed around the walls, that he was 
come to promote the happineſs of the city, and 
to defend it from its enemies; but finding that 
hecould not accompliſh his intention, he under- 
took ſome other military expeditions in Judea and 
Galilee againſt Antigonus, which were attended 
vith complete ſucceſs. : 

In the third year after he had been created king 
it Rome, he returned to Jeruſalem, which he 
beſieged; and being aſſiſted in this enterpriſe by 
Solo, who then commanded the Roman army in 
Syria, Antigonus ſurrendered the city, after being 
hut up in it for the ſpace of five months. This 
rent, which was attended with a great ſlaughter 
o the Jews, happened in the year of the world 
417, Marcus Agrippa and Canidius Gallus being 
conſuls at Rome. 

u the ſame year Herod ſent Antigonus to Mar- 
he Nas Antonius, who cauſed his head to be cut off 
n Antioch ; and thus ended in him the reign of 


: de race of the Aſmonei, or Maccabees, which 
£2 ad continued for an hundred and twenty-ſix 


jars. Flavius Joſephus, in his Antiquities of the 
ers, ſays, that he was deſcended from this fa- 
ly, but by the mother's ſide f. 

Vuring the reign of Herod the Great, other- 
le called the Aſcalonite, Jeruſalem received 


' Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xiv, cap. 22. 
cus Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xvi. cap. 7. 
Q 2 many 
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many additions and embelliſhments. In the year 
4030 he conſtructed a ſuperb royal palace, a 


theatre, and an amphitheatre to celebrate various du 
kinds of games in honour of Auguſtus. All 8 
theſe, however, gave great offence to the He. a 
brews, as they were contrary to the cuſtoms and one 
laws of that nation. | cs 
Herod likewiſe conceived a deſign of rebuild- * 

ing the temple, or rather of enlarging that which = 
had been erected after the return of the Jews * 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, and accordingly MW © * 
began the work in the eighteenth year of his M J 
reign. In the conſtruction of this edifice he em- 1 4 
ployed a thouſand carriages to convey ſtones, and 
ten thouſand artificers of different kinds, chooſ- 1 
ing a thouſand prieſts to conduct the building of ws 
that part into which no one was permitted to enter P r 
but thoſe inveſted with the prieſthood. This thi 


edifice, which was built of white ſtone, was com- 
pleted in the eighth year; and that part where the f 
prieſts laboured was finiſhed a year and five 91 
months after. On this occaſion Herod made the 
ſquare of the temple much larger than it had Ai 
been in the time of Solomon ; and this he ac- 74 
compliſhed by filling up with earth a valley which g yy 
was in the neighbourhood. * 


In the dedication of this temple, Herod offered = 
up to the Lord three hundred oxen; and the peo- _—_ 


ple, who had aſſembled in great numbers at je- Arch 
ruſalem, in order to be preſent at the ſolemnity, * 
offered each according to their ability. Flavius 
Joſephus deſcribes the ſtructure of this edifice 1 
his Jewiſh Antiquities*. Herod conſtructed like: 


_ 
wiſe aſubterranean ſtreet, or paſſage, which con 1 
prefery; 

lame pu 
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* Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xv. cap. 14. 
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ducted from the tower Antonia“ to the palace, 
and the temple on the eaſt. 

The ſame hiſtorian, Joſephus, in his Jewiſh 
Antiquities, ſays, that Herod cauſed a golden 
eagle of an extraordinary ſize to be placed over 
the gate of the temple, as an offering to the 
Lord, This being contrary to the laws of Moſes, 
which prohibited graven images, or the figures 
of animals to be erected before the people, ſome 
young men, inſtigated by the doctors of the law, 
cut it down with hatchets, and broke it to pieces. 


| Herod, however, though then near the laſt ex- 


tremity, avenged this inſult offered to his autho- 
rity, by putting to death thoſe who had been 
principally concerned in the ſedition. 

Herod the Great died in the firſt, or rather the 
third year of our Lord, according to the opi- 
nion of different chronologers, leaving the city 
of Jeruſalem in a ſplendid condition, though faſt 
advancing towards its total overthrow and deſtruc- 
tion, 

After the death of Herod, the Jews requeſted 
of Archelaus, his ſucceſſor in the kingdom, ſatis- 
faction for the capital puniſhment inflicted on 
their friends, who, by taking down the golden 
eagle, had only defended their law. his de- 
mand was attended with diſagreeable conſequences: 
Archelaus was obliged to reducethe people to obe- 
dience the force of arms, and about three thou- 
land men were ſlaughtered near the temple. 


Ibis tower was firſt built by ſome of the family of the 
Aſmonei, who called it Buim, and made it a repoſitory for 
pelerving the ſacerdotal robes. Herod employed it for the 
lame purpoſe; but it appears that he repaired and ſtrengthened 
n. That prince called it Antonia, in honour of his friend Mar- 
cus Antonius, and it ſerved as a fortreſs to defend the temple, 


CHAT 
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CHAP. V, 


OP. THE CITY OF JERUSALEM FROM: THE REIGN 
OF ARCHELAUS TO THE DESTRUCTION OF IT 
UNDER TITUS, 


Hon the Great was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Archelaus, who, on his father's death, went 
to Rome to be confirmed in the ſovereignty by 
Auguſtus, While he reſided there, the Jews 
formed a conſpiracy againſt Sabinus, the Roman 
procurator in Judea ; .an engagement was the 
conſequence, which took place near the temple, 
and a great number of the inhabitants of Jeruſa- 
lem were killed. The Romans burnt the porti- 
co of that edifice, and many of the ſacred things 
were carried away from the treaſury; The He- 
brews, on this occaſion, beſieged the Roman gar: 
rifon in the rock of Jeruſalem ; but Varus, who 
commanded in Syria, haſtened to their relief, and 
put the inſurgents to the (word. 

The reign of Herod the Great had been ſo 
adious to his ſubjects, that, when Archelaus went 
to Rome, after his father's death, to be confirmed 
in the ſucceſſion by Auguſtus, ambaſſadors were 
ſent thither by the Hebrews, accompanied by 
eight thouſand people, to requeſt the emperor to 
unite the province of Judea toSyria, as they wiſhed 

rather to live under the laws of a Roman governoſ 
than under the arbitrary power of a king. Av- 
guſlus, 
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guſtus, however, diſpoſed of the kingdom in a 
manner different from that which either Archelaus 
or the Hebrews defired, by giving half of He- 
rod's ſtates to Archelaus, who, according to this 
arrangement, got Judea, Idumea, and Samaria ; 
and dividing the other half between Herod Anti- 
pas and Philip, his brothers, the firſt of whom 
had Galilee, and the other Trachonitis. On theſe 
princes Auguſtus conferred the title of Tetrarchs. 
No ſooner had Archelaus got poſſeſſion of his 
tetrarchy, than he exerciſed his authority in a 
r W moſt tyrannical manner. A complaint being, on 

this account, laid before Auguſtus, he was ordered 

to retire ; and, in the eighth year of the Chriſ- 

tian era, was baniſhed to Vienne“, a city of 


is Caul f. His territories were then united to Sy- 
rt na, over which Quintilius Varus preſided; and 
Dy adea was thus converted into a province, ſub- 
ws WM j<&-d to the Roman governors of that country. 
an W The Roman emperors after this kept a procurator 
he in Jeruſalem, and a garriſon in the tower of An- 
le, Wl tonia, until the final deſtruction of the city by 
a- Veſpaſian. | 

ti- Under the emperor- Tiberius, Pontius Pilate 
gs MW being preſident of Judea for the Romans, our 
je- Lokp and Saviour, JESsus Ciirisr, at the age 


ar- WM © thirty-three, was condemned to death, on 
ho Wl the falſe accuſation of the Jews, and crucified on 
nd Wl Mount Calvary, which was then without the 

walls of the city. Flavius Joſephus, though a 
ſo Hebrew by nation, deſcribes his death and reſur— 
ent Wl rction in the following words (which will always 
cd WM remain a noble monument to confound the obſti- 
er: Wl nzcy and perfidy of the Jews). © At the {ame 
by WI © time,” fays Joſephus, “lived Jelus, a wiſe 


led Vienne, a very ancient and conſiderable town in France in 
Lower Dauphiny, and capital of Viennois 

i Joleph. Antiq. Jud. hb, xxv:1, cap, 13ad 19. 

| © man, 
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* man, if it be proper to call him a man; for 
* he performed wonderful things, and taught 
* thoſe who lent a ready ear to the voice of truth. 
* He had a great many followers, both amon 
the Jews and the Gentiles. He was the Chriſt ; 
ce and when Pilate, on the accuſation of the chief 
men of our nation, condemned him to be cru- 
„ cified, thoſe who had loved him from the be- 
« ginning ſtill continued their attachment: for 
* he appeared to them the third day alive, as 
& prophets divinely inſpired had foretold, with 
* many other wonders concerning bim; and in 
« the preſent time the ſect of the Chriſtians are 
& denominated after him *.“ 

In the year 38 of the Chriſtian æra, Agrippa l. 
was made tetrarch of Iturea by Caligula ; and 
after Herod Antipas was baniſhed to Lyons, be 
gave him the tetrarchy of Galilee alſo. In the 
year 430 Caligula attempted to have his own ſta- 
tue erected in the temple, and for that purpoſe 
ſent P. Petronius into Syria, with orders to em- 
ploy force and arms againft the Hebrews, if they 
ſhould offer to reſiſt. Petronius, however, find- 
ing them obſtinately reſolved to loſe their lives 
rather than tranſgreſs the laws of God, ſent in- 
telligence of their intention to the emperor, who 
revoked his commands, in compliance with the 
wiſhes of Agrippa, then at Rome, where he en- 
joyed great favour at court, and the ſtatue was 
conſequently not placed in the temple. 

In the year 41 Agrippa l. was confirmed by 
Claudius in the ſtates aſſigned to him by Caligu- 
la; and to theſe were alto added all the territo- 
ries that his grandfather, Herod the Great, had 
poſſeſſed in Judea and Samaria. He was likevile 
honoured with the title of the King of the He- 


* Joſeph, Antiq Jud. lib, xviii. cap. 6. 


brews. 
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brews. The ſame year, Agrippa cauſed the head 
of St. James the greater, the fon of Zebedec, to 
be cut off in Jeruſalem. On his acceſſion to the 
throne, Agrippa undertook to rebuild the walls 
of the city of Jeruſalem in the northern part, 
that is, towards the extremity of Mount Acra. 
He intended to make them of a ſtupendous height 
and breadth: but Martius, preſident of Syria, 
having informed Claudius, the emperor fearing, 
that by ſetting on foot ſuch a work, he wiſhed 
to facilitate the means of rebelling, made him 
deſiſt from his deſign. He, however, embelliſhed 
the city with ſeveral new buildings, and orna- 
mented it at his own expence *. 

On the death of Agrippa I. in the year 44 
of the Chriſtian æra, Claudius intended to con- 
fer the kingdom on Agrippa, ſon to the deceaſed 
ſovereign, who was then at Rome; but being 
diſſuaded from this meaſure, on account of 
Agrippa's youth, he ſent Cuſpius Fadus as his 
procurator to Judea. Agrippa, however, ob- 
rained the kingdom of the Hebrews after the 
death of his uncle Herod, who governed in 
Chalcedon : but he was deprived of it by Clau- 
dius, who gave him the command of ſome other 
provinces; and, after this time, Judea remained 
always in the hands of Roman procurators. 
This Agrippa was preſent at the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
lem with Titus. | 

As the time approached when the city of Je- 
ruſalem and the Jews were about to ſuffer pu- 
niſhment for putting to death the Son of God, 
their affairs became every day worſe and worſe. 
They were already ſubjected to Roman gover- 
nors, who ruled them rather as tyrants than ad- 


* Joſeph. Ant. Jud. lib. xix. cap. 7. De Bello Jud. lib, 
lt. Cap. 4. | 
miniſtrators ; 
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miniſtrators; and they had no power left but 
over the temple and the prieſthood, which they 
obtained as a favour from the emperors. 

In the year 06 of the Chriſtian æra, and the 
twelfth of the reign of Nero, Geſſius Florus, the 
procurator of Judea, had by his injuſtice and 
extortion reduced that rich country to a miſera- 


ble condition; and, adding cruelty to rapine, 


was the principal cauſe of the Hebrews attempt- 
ing to ſhake off the Roman yoke. Being de- 
clared rebels, they began to commit every kind 
of iniquity. All Judea was divided into factions; 
a number of falſe prophets aroſe ; and the whole 
country was filled with nothing but murder.and 
Tobbery. the Romans employed the ſevereſt 
puniſhment to reduce theſe people to obedience, 
but {till without effect. Having attacked Ceſtius 
Gallus, the governor of Syria, they obliged him 
to retire ; and this ſucceſs inſpired them with 
freſh hopes and courage. The flames of war 
being thus kindled in Judea, Nero entruſted the 
management of it to his general Veſpaſian *, who, 
accompanied by his ſon Titus, and a powerful ar- 
my, arrived in Syria in the year 67 of the Chriſ- 
tian æra. : 

Veſpaſian began his warlike operations in the 
province of Galilee, which he reduced under 
the power of the Roman arms; and Flavius Joſe- 
phus, the celebrated hiſtorian, and author of the 
Antiquities and Wars of the Jews, commanded 
then in Jotapa +, a city of that province, where 
he was taken priſoner. He was, however, after- 
wards ſet at liberty by Titus, and eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Romans under that prince, Veſpa- 


* T;cit Hiſt. lib. 1. | 
+ Jotapa is not known at preſent but in maps, which place it 
do the well o the {ea or ike of Titerias, | 


fan 
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fan having with equal ſucceſs made himſelf maſ- 


ter of Judea, and of every place in it except Je- 
ruſalem, he was preparing to lay ſiege to that ci- 
ty; but hearing in the mean time, that Nero was 
dead, he thought proper to wait for the orders 
of his ſucceſſor Galba. With this view, he ſent 
his ſon Titus to Rome in the year 68, to learn the 
intentions of the new emperor :. but Titus, when 
at Corinth, learning that Galba aiſo was dead, 
and that Otho had mounted the throne, returned 
to Syria. 

Otho was ſucceeded by Vitellius ; but as theſe 
ſhort reigns had occalioned many changes at 
Rome, Veſpaſian, without waiting for further 
orders, reſolved, in the year 69, to lay ſiege to 
Jeruſalem. In the mean time, Veſpaſian, Vitel- 
lius ſtill being alive, was proclaimed emperor by 
the legions of the eaſt ; and, though he for ſome 
time refuſed to accept the dignity intended to be 
conferred upon him, heat length acquieſced; and 
it was then agreed that his ſon Titus ſhould con- 
tinue the war againit the Hebrews. 

Veſpaſian, while at Alexandria in Egypt, was 
ſoon after acknowledged as emperor by common 
conſent even at Rome. Finding his election con- 
firmed, he ſent orders to his ſon Titus to conti- 
nue the war againſt the Hebrews, and ſet out for 
Rome, where he arrived amidſt the acclamations 
of the populace, 1n the year 70 of the Chriſtian 
ra. 

Jeruſalem at this time was torn by different 
contending factions, and a prey to all the miſeries 
of a civil war within its own walls. Nothin 
was ſeen throughout the whole city but ſlaughter, 
tumult, and murder, while patriotiſm was made 
a pretence for committing every ſpecies of atro- 
city. Among theſe factions, the moſt violent 
was that of the zealots, thus called becauſe they 
declared 
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| declared themſelves: the defenders of the laws and 


religion: but in this they were aCtuated more by 
audacity than knowledge: and were in fact ene. 
mies inſtead of being friends to their count 

The leaders of theſe tations were John of Giſca- 


la, Simon ſon of Joras, and Eleazer: but the 


latter being overcome by John, they werereduced 
to two. 

In this miſerable ſtate was the city of Jeruſa- 
lem, and all Judea, w en. on the 14th of April, 
in the year 70, I itus undertook t e ſiege of the 


former, having encamped at the diſtance of ſeven 


ſtadia, or about a mile from it *. This happened 
at the time of the paſſover, when the city was 
crowded with people, who had aſſembled in or- 
der to celebrate that feſtival, and. on this ac- 
count the confuſion became the greater, and pro- 
viſions ſoon began to fail. 

A combat having taken place within the tem- 
ple, between ſome of the factions which prevail- 
ed in thecity, a number of people were flaugh- 
tered; and tie ani noſity of the citizens was in- 
creaſed. Famine began now to add to the hor- 
rors of war; and the Romans taking advantage 


of this diſaſter, and of the internal diſcord and 


confuſion of the inhabitants, advanced their 
works nearer to the valls. 

On the 4th of May Titus made himſelf maſter 
of the firſt wall of Jeruſalem, and cauſed a great 
part of it 'to«ards the north to be demoliſhed. 
Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, he offered very fa- 
vourable ter:ns to the beſieged, if they would 
ſubmit ; but this offer was rejected. Five days 
after, he took the fecond wall, from which he 


* joſeph, De Bello Jud. lib. vi, cap. iu, 


was 
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was, however, repulſed ; but in four days more 
he again got it into his poſſeſſion, and demo- 
liſhed what remained of it in the northern quar- 
ter. | 

Having failed in his attempt to batter down 
the third wall, Titus made new propoſals to 
the Hebrews through the medium of Flavius Jo- 
ſephus, who, after having received his liberty, 
as beforementioned, had attached himſelf to the 
Romans, and was with Titus in his encampment. 
The greater part of the people were inclined to 
accept the eaſy conditions propoſed to them by 
Joſephus in the name of the emperor : but being 
oppoled by John of Giſcala, and Simon the ſon 
of Joras, the leaders of the zealots, Joſephus 
was treated with every mark of indignity and 
reproach. 

After this behaviour there remained no more 
mercy for the Hebrews. ,Titus cauſed the hands 
of thoſe even who had voluntarily fought ſhelter 
in the Roman camp to be cut off, and ſent them 
back tothe city, and others were crucified in the 
fight of their countrymen. | 

About the goth of May, John of Giſcala and 
Simon the fon of Joras, made ſeveral fallies with 
fo much vigour and reſolution, that many of the 
Romans began to conſider Jeruſalem as impreg- 
nable. Titus then drew a wall round the city 
thirty-nine ſtadia in extent, forming a circum- 
ference of four miles and ſeven-eighths *. In this 
manner was Jeruſalem ſhut up entirely by the 
Romans, verifying what jeſus Chriſt had pre- 
died to the Jews, when he told them that their 


Joſeph. De Bello. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 23. 


city 
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city would be encloſed by the enemy, and con. 


fined on every fide “. 

\ Famine in the mean time began to make 
dreadful havoc among the people. Of this cala- 
mity, and the diſtreſſes it occaſioned, Joſephus 


gives ſuch a pathetic account as cannot fail of ex. 


citing horror. He. tells us, that the effects of 
hunger were ſo great, that a noble lady, called 
Mary, devoured the fleſh of her own ſon ; and 
that this action appeared ſo unnatural to Titus, 
that he ſwore he would bury the remembrance 
of it under the ruins of Jeruſalem. We are in- 
formed alſo, that Titus, finding that all the miſe- 
ries to which the city was expoſed, were the 
conſequences of the obſtinacy and impiety of 
the Hebrews, lifted up his hands to heaven, 
and called God to witneſs that he was not the 
author of thoſe misfortunes. Theſe indeed 
were principally owing to the leaders of the 
different factions, who ſeem to have been the 
miniſters of the divine vengeance againſt that 
infatuated nation, who would neither liſten to 
fhe voice of God, communicated to them through 
the mouths of the prophets, nor acknowledge 
the Meſſias ſent to ſave mankind, whom they 
treated with indignity, and at laſt put to death 
on the crols. | a 

Titus, in order to haſten the capture of the 
city, cauſed all the trees which were within the 
diſtance of ſome miles from Jeruſalem, to be 
cut down, and employed them in his machines 
and military works. Having made every neceſ- 


* For the days ſhall come upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall 
caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs thee round, and keep thee 
in on every fide, and ſhall lay thee even with the ground, and 
thy children within thee ; and they ſhall not leave in thee one 
ſt one upon another: becauſe thou kneweſt not the time of the 
viſitation, Luke, chap.«x1X. ver. 43, 44. 
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fary diſpoſition for continuing his operations 
with vigour, he applied his battering rams to the 
third wall, that is to ſay, the wall incloſing the 
fortreſs, and made himſelf maſter of the tower 
called Antonia. The Romans being deſirous to 
get poſſeſſion of the temple, without deſtroying 
it, were obliged to ſuſtain a fierce conflict in it: 
but a ſoldier, inſtigated by ſome unknown mo- 
tive, threw a burning torch * into the northern 
art of it, where there was a great quantity of 
combuſtible materials, by which means it was 
ſet on fire. This magnificent building, there- 
fore, was reduced to aſhes, and the Hebrews, 
with great grief and ſorrow, ſaw a monument 
deſtroyed, which was the principal object that 
had animated their hopes, and awakened their 
courage ]. 

The zealots, though they now found that every 
advantage was on the fide of the Romans, ſtill 
had the audacity to reſiſt, and to oppoſe the 
arms of the conquerors. They firſt took ſhelter 
in the royal palace, which abounded with riches 
of every kind ; but being driven thence, they re- 
tired to the upper part of Mount Sion. Here, 
however, they were obliged to ſubmit; and 
John of Giſcala, with Simon the fon of Joras, 
their leaders, were taken-prifoners. Simon was 
conducted to Rome, and lerved to ornament the 
triumph of Titus, after whieh he was put to 
death; and John was condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment. 

In ſhort, on the ſecond of September 8, in the 


* foſeph. de Bello Jud. lib. vii, cap. 15. 

F bid. cap 9. 

This event happened on the 1oth of the month Ades, which 
anſwers to the th of Auguſt. 

y This happened on the th of the month Vegas. Joſebb. 
d. B:ilo Jud. lib. vii cap. 16. 2 E 
year 
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year 71 of the Chriſtian zra, and the ſecond of whi 
the reign of Veſpaſian, the city of Jeruſalem on 
fell entirely into the hands of Titus. It was and 
then given up to be plundered by the ſoldiers tain 
and moſt of its inhabitants were put to the ſword, that 
According to the orders of Titus, the city was mil 
deſtroyed to its foundation; and even the ruins ber 
of the temple were totally demoliſhed. Nothing tim! 
was left ſtanding but three of the higheſt towers, not 
that is to ſay, Phaſaclus, Ippicus, and Mariamne, tain 
and that part of the wall which encloſed it on the the 
weſt, in order that a garriſon might be placed wal 
there; and that from theſe remains, poſterity the 
might ſee what kind of a fortreſs the Romans had aug! 
taken. Such devaſtation took place in the reſt tant 
of the city, that ſtrangers who paſſed that way, lize 
could ſcarcely have believed that it ever had been that 
inhabited. When Titus entered Jeruſalem, and has! 
beheld its ſtrength, on account of its lofty and ble. 
ſingular towers, he confeſſed that he had not ta- cent 


— and 
4 
8 
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ken it by his own valour and conduct, but by 
the aſſiſtance of God“. The author who gives ed, 


us this information ſays alſo, that the number of only 
priſoners taken during the whole time of the war Ju 
was ninety-ſeven thouſand ; and that the num- ury, 
ber killed in the city during the ſame period cline 
amounted to eleven hundred thouſand f. agre 
Wee have ſeen in the third chapter that Jeruſa- porte 
lem was never more than thirty-three ſtadia, or ter 11 
four miles and an eighth, in circumference. E. 
That it could not be greater, is clearly proved cent! 
by the extent of the wall drawn by Titus around thoſe 
it, which was only thirty-nine fladis, or four lem, 
miles and ſeven- eighths. The ſpace, therefore, ih 
* Joſeph. de Bello. Jud. lib. vii, cap. 16. 3 

+ Ibid, lib vii, cap, 17, a Jos 
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which remained for the Roman ſoldiers to carry 
on their operations, between the wall of Titus 
and that of the city, taking it at the utmoſt, con- 
tained three ſtadia. As we may then conclude 
that Jeruſalem could not be- much above four 
miles in circumference, it appears that the num- 
ber of thoſe who periſhed in the city during the 
time of the ſiege is greatly exaggerated ; for it is 
not poſſible that ſo many people could be con- 
tained within ſo narrow limits. The feſtival of 
the Paſſover, -which happened at that time, and 
which brought. to Jeruſalem the greater part of 
the people of Judea; might no doubt have much 
augmented the ordinary number of the inhabi- 
tants; but ſtill, when we conſider the moderate 
ſize of the city, we have every reaſon to conclude 
that the account given of this matter by Joſephus 
has in it more of the wonderful than the credi- 
ble. Cornelius Tacitus, who lived in the firſt 
century, in the time of Veſpaſian and Titus, 
heard it reported, that the number of the beſieg- 
ed, including thoſe of every age and ſex, was 
only fix Hundred thouſand . 

Juſtus Lipſius, a writer of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, in his commentary on Tacitus, ſeems in- 
clined to think that the account of Joſephus is 
agreeable to truth ; but as his opinion is not ſup- 
ported by any convincing proofs, I ſhall not en- 
ter into a diſcuſſion of it. 

Euſebius Pamphilus, a writer of the fourth 
century, fays in his hiſtory, that the number of 
thoſe deſtroyed by Titus, in the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
lem, was ſix hundred thouſand g. 


. * Multitudinem obſeſſorum omnis ætatis, virilis ac mulie- 
= ſexus, ſexcema millia fuifſe accepimus. Tacit. Hiſt. 
id. v. 

Tires luTaivs, re vg, x T le, e, 
5 uufiadæg ad iporew. Euſeb. Pamph. Chron. 
e., Ih R Paulus 
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Paulus Orofius, kn hiſtorian of the fiſth cen. 
tury, adopts the opinion of Tacitus, but with 
the diffeFnce which is found in ſome of the edi. 
tions of that author; for, according to Orofius, 
it was the number of thoſe killed, and not of 
thoſe beſieged, which amounted to ſix hundred 
thouſand : but this may be an error of ſome 
tranſcribers. Beſides Tacitus, Paulus Orofius 
quotes alſo Suetonius, who ſays that the number 
of the Jews ſlain in that war was ſix hundred 
thouſand *. This account, notwithſtanding the 
difference between Tacitus and Oroſius, appears 
a little more credible than that of Joſephus, 
Oroſius, in relating the number of the killed, as 
handed down to us by that hiſtorian, ſeems to 
inſinuate, that it may have been exaggerated out 
of compliment to the emperor Veſpaſian, with 
whom Joſephus was in great favour. When the 
city of Jotapa fell into the hands of that prince, 
and Joſephus was taken priſoner, he aſſured the 
conqueror that he would be raiſed to the impe- 
rial throne of Rome. This prediction having 
been accompliſhed, Joſephus was ſet at liberty. 
He afterwards accompanied Titus to the ſiege of 
| Jeruſalem, and from thence went with him to 
Rome, where Veſpaſian made him a Roman citi- 
zen, and treated him with every mark of friend. 
ſhip. The emperor aſſigned him the houſe to live 
in which he himſelf had inhabited before he was 
elevated to that dignity, together with an annual 
penſion ; and he roſe into ſo much eſteem, that 
he was even honoured with a ſtatue, 
While he reſided at Rome he wrote his Hiſtory 
of the Jewiſh War, in ſeven books. In this 
work it may be plainly ſeen that he flattered Vel 


* Sexcenta millia Judorum eo bello interfecta, Cornelius 
et Suctonius referunt, Paul. Orofius, Hil. lib. is, 
paſian 
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paſian and Titus, -but particularly the latter, by 
the relation the gives of the events of the ſiege, 
and of the capture of Jeruſalem, which is en- 
tirely deſtitute of that ſimplicity requiſite in an 
hiltorical narrative. When. finiſhed he preſented 
it to the emperor, and his fon Titus; the latter 
of whom, in order to ſhew his eſteem for it, 
ſigned it with his own hand, and cauſed it to be 
depoſited in the public library. But to return to 
the laughter of the Hebrews: whatever may have 
been the number killed, it is certain that a great 
many were deltroyed, and many taken pri- 
ſoners. | 

With the taking of the city ended the em- 
ire of the Hebrews, who, after this period, 
were diſperſed over the face of the earth, and 
became objects of univerſal contempt: thus 
proving the effects of their own impious impre- 
cation, when they ſaid to Pilate, who declared 
that he found Jeſus Chriſt innocent, © His blood 
* he on us, and on our children *.“ 

When litus returned to Rome he had the 
honour of a triumph, together with Veſpaſian; 
he received alſo the title of Cæſar; and a trium- 
phal arch was erected to him, wich {till ſub- 
ſts, When he triumphed, a golden table and 
rolden candleſtick, together with abundance of 
ch veſſels, were carried before him; and in the 
alt place, among the noble ſpoil, came the Book 
of the Law of the Hebrews, Veſpaſian, un- 
willing to retain any of the riches taken from 
meſe people, cauſed a temple to be erected in 
Rome, to the goddeſs of Peace, and ſent 
llither all the plunder, except the Book of 


Matthew, chap. xXxv!:, ver. 25, 


R 2 
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the Law, and the purple veil of the holy 
lace, which he was deſirous might be depoſited 


in the palace *. 
* Joſeph. de Bell. Jud, lib, vii. cap. 24- 
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CH AE; Vh 


or THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, AFTER ITS DEs- 
TRUCTION BY TITUS, TILL THE END OF 
THE REIGN OF CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


„n the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, Titus 
placed a garriſon in the three towers which he 
had left ſtanding, and, departing from Judea, 
appointed 'Terentius Rufus præfect of that pro- 
vince. Notwithſtanding the deſtruction of their 
country, a good many of the Jews {till remained 
in it, and even in Jeruſalem, or rather in new 
buildings which they erected amidſt the ruins of 
the city; but they now paid tribute to the Ro- 
mans, and were entirely ſubjected to their laws. 

In the year 115 of the Chriſtian æra, the Jews 
of the province of Cyrene in Aſia, and thoſe of 
the iſland of Cyprus, rebelled againſt the Romans. 
This happened in the ſeventeenth year of the 
reign of Trajan; who being then in the eaſt, 
ſent ſeveral of his generals againſt them, by 
whom they were reduced to obedience after a 
great many of them had been ſlaughtered. 

They attempted to rebel alſo in Judea in the 
year 118; but they were ſoon overcome by Ti— 
mus Rufus, the Roman preſident in Paleſtine. On 
count of the turbulent diſpoſition of theſe peo- 
ple, Adrian, it appears, highly incenſed at their 

: conduct, 
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conduct, reſolved the ſame year to level the city 
of Jeruſalem with the ground; that is to ſay, 
thoſe new buildings erected by the Hebrews ; to 
deſtroy the three towers left by Titus for the 
convenience of the Roman garriſon ; and to ſow 
falt in the ground on which the place had ſtood, 
Whatever may have been the cauſe that induced 
Adrian to make this devaſtation, and to ſhew 
ſo much reſentment againſt the remains of a 
wretched nation, he fulfilled the prophecy of our 
Saviour, who foretold, that neither in the city 
nor the temple ſhould one ſtone be left upon ano- 
ther . This, therefore, may be called the final 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which took place forty. 
ſeven years after that of Titus. 

Adrian, deſirous of building a new city on the 
ancient ſite of Jeruſalem, began this enterpriſe 
in the year 119 of the Chriſtian æra, and the ſe- 
cond of his reign. It was then called lia, after 
his own name ZEhlius, and formed a Roman co- 
lony. In Vaillant may be ſeen a medal inſcribed 
with its name. On the ſpot where the temple 
ſtood Adrian cauſed a temple to be eretted to Ju- 
piter Capitolinus, and on that account it was 
called alſo Mlia —_— 

We can form no idea of the beauty of this 
city: but whatever may have been its form, it 
was different from that deſtroyed by Titus; 
which, as deſeribed in the third chapter of this 
work, was conſtructed in the ſhape of a horſe- 
ſhoe : whereas the city of Zlia tended rather 


And Jeſus ſaid unto them, See ye not all theſe things! 
Verily I ſay unto you, there ſhall notè be left here one ſtone 
upon another, that ſhall not be thrown down. Matibew, 
chap. xxiv. ver. 2. See allo Luke, chap. xix. ver. 44+ 

F Dion. Caſſ. Hiſt, Rom. lib, Ixix. 
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to a ſquare figure, though ſomewhat-irregular 


as it had the ſame declivity from the welt to the 


eaſt. 

The new city · did not occupy the ſame ſpace of 

ound as the old one. It was therefore different 
likewiſe in its dimenſions : for the ancient city 
was, as already obſerved, four miles and an 
eighth in circumference; but the city of Zlia 
Capitolina was no more than about three miles. 
In its new ſtate it ſtood upon almoſt the ſame 
ſpot as the city which had been deſtroyed, with 
this difference, that it extended a little farther 
towards the weſt; for Mount Calvary, which 
had before been without the Juſtice Gate, was 
now encloſed within it. | ; | 

On the oppoſite fide, conſidering it length- 

wiſe, Mount Sion, together with the place where 
the palace of Solomon had ſtood, were ex- 
cluded ; and it, appears that it loſt ſomething 
alſo on the northern part, where Mount Acra 
was. 
When Adrian built the new city, the Hebrews 
began to imagine that they ſaw the ancient Jeru- 
ſalem again ariſing ; but when they found that it 
was diſtinguiſhed by the name of Elia, inha- 
bited by foreigners, and conſecrated to the wor- 
ſip of idolatrous nations, they were caſt down 
and afflicted beyond meaſure. They however ſtill 
cheriſhed in their minds a ſpirit of revenge, which 
at length burſt forth in the year 132; and on 
this occaſion thoſe in Galilee and Judea openly 
redelled, and made a great ſlaughter both among 
the Romans and the Chriſtians. 

This rebellion was fomented by a Hebrew im- 
poſtor named Barchochebas, who called himſelf 
the Meſſias, and who was believed by many of 
theſe infatuated people. Adrian being at this 
ume at Athens, where he heard of the revolt, 

l ſent 
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ſent againſt them Julius Severus, whom he had 
exprelsly ſent for to Britain, where he then go. 
verned. This war continued two years, and ter- 
minated with the death of five hundred and 
eighty thouſand Jews ; the deſtruction of fifty 
fortreſſes, and nine hundred and eighty-five cal- 
tles, which they had got into their poſſeſſion, 
together with the devaſtation of all the lands of 
Paleſtine ; ſo that, from being pleaſant and fruit. 
ful, they became like ſo many deſerts“. 

To add to their misfortunes, the Jews were 
driven from Judea; and by an imperial decree 
they were not only forbidden to enter the city 
ZElia, but even to turn their looks towards it. 
This happened in the year 135 of the Chriſtian 
Xra, and the eighteenth of the reign of the em- 
peror Adrian. This prince, to ſhew ſtill greater 
contempt for that nation, and to ſignify that they 
were ſubjected to the Roman power, cauſed the 
figure of a ſwine, cut out in marble, to be placed 
over the gate which conducted towards Bethle- 
hemf. They were, however, permitted to enter 
the city once a year to lament their exile, and 
the ruin of their country and temple}. This 
favour coſt them large ſums of money, which 
they paid to the Roman ſoldiers ; and even then 
theſe miſerable people obtained admittance only 
into that part of the city where the temple of the 
Lord had ſtood. St. Jerome remarks, that the 
Jews, who had ſold the blood of Chriſt, were 
obliged to purchaſe at a dear rate the privilege 
of weeping, having with their country loſt the 
liberty of ſhedding tears over it. 


* Euſeb. Pamph. Hiſt. Eccleſ. lib. iv. cap. 6. & Dion, 
Caſſ. Hiſt. Rom. lib. Ixix. 

+ Eufeb Pamph. Chron. 

t St. Greg. Naz. Orat. Xii. 

5 St. Hieronym. in Sophon. cap. 1. 
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Thoſe people, who had been ſo often humbled 
and ſubdued, attempted, in the year 197, to 
invade Samaria and Judea, and to excite a rebel- 
lion againſt the Romans; but the emperor Septi- 
mius Severus, who was then in Syria, again re- 
duced them to obedience. 

The Chriſtians, who ever ſince the time of 


Jeſus Chriſt had continued to increaſe, and to in- 


habit Jeruſalem, and the new city of Ælia Capi- 
tolina, ſometimes protected and ſometimes per- 
ſecuted by the Roman emperors, began at length 
in the time of Conſtantine the Great to enjoy a 
little tranquillity. This prince, the ſon of Con- 
ſtantius Chlorus and St. Helen, was born in the 
year 274 of the Chriſtian æra, and mounted the 
throne in 306. Having defeated Maxentius in 
312, and concluding that he had overcome that 
tyrant by the aſſiſtance of God, he declared him- 
ſelf a friend to the Chriſtians. Yielding, there- 
fore, to that inclination which he before enter- 
tained, he openly became a follower of Chriſt, 
and in the year 325, the nineteenth of his reign, 
was baptized by Pope Sylveſter. 

This emperor rendered the church of God tri- 
umphant ; and it is from his reign that we may 
date the real eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, He 
cauſed churches to be erected to the true God; 
and by a particular edict ordered the 1dolatrous 
temples to be demoliſhed, and the images of their 
falſe deities to be thrown down*. He extended 
his chriſtian care even as far as the eait. The 
city of Jeruſalem, or rather the city of Zlia, 
experienced alſo the aſſiſtance of his benevolent 
hand; for he made it revive by ereQing churches 
and other buildings in it; and in this he was aſ- 


Euſeb. Pamph. in Vita Conſtant. lib, ii. et Idem in 
Caron, ad Ann. 332. 
ſiſted 
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Conſtantine the Great the name of Ælia Capito- 
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ſiſted by his mother St. Helen, who went thither 
in perſon. 

By the vigilance of this prince Mount Calyary 
was cleared of all its filth, and the ſepulchre of 
Jeſus was, it is ſaid, diſcovered, which till then 
had been profaned by the Pagans, who, to keep 
the Chriſtians at a diſtance, had erected images 
over it“. On this occaſion, in the year 326, St. 
Helen, as is pretended, found the real croſs of 
our Lord; a part of which ſhe carried with her 
to Rome, and the other ſhe left in Jeruſalem, 
cauſing a church to be built on the ſpot where it 
was found. Many of the temples and edifices, 
erected in that city in the time of Conſtantine, 
are ſtill to be ſeen. 

When Conſtantine transferred the ſeat of the 
Roman empire from Rome to Byzantium, at 
preſent called Conſtantinople, in the year 330, 
he divided the empire into four parts, which 
were committed to the management of four prin. 
cipal governors, with the title of prætorian præ- 
fefts. Theſe four parts were ſubdivided into 
fourteen dioceſes, containing an hundred and 
twenty provinces, each of which was ruled by a 
preſident, who reſided in the principal city of the 
province. Ælia Capitolina belonged to the thir- 
teenth dioceſe, or that of the eaſt; comprehend- 

ing with other ſtates the province of Paleſtine, 
of which Alia was the capital. The preſident, 
however, lived in Cæſarea, on account of the 
convenience of its port. 

It is commonly ſaid, that under the reign of 


lina was changed, and that of Jeruſalem ſubſti- 
tuted in its room. Valeſius obſerves, that it 
may have been called Jeruſalem after Conſtantine 


* Euſeb. Pamph. in Vita Conſtant. lib. iii. 
built 
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er built in the place of the reſurrection of our Lord, 
on the ſpot where the Holy Sepulchre now is, a 
Y church called by the Greeks Marizzss and by the 


Latins Martyrium, as he granted permiſſion, on 
1 the requeſt of the biſhops, that it might be diſ- 
P tinguiſhed by this name, rather than by that 'of 
f Elia“. The ſame author calls it Ælia in various 


f other places, and the ſame name is given to it by 
f Theodoretus, who wrote his Ecclefiaſticat Hiſ- 
* tory in the fifth centuryf. The venerable Bede, 
ly who was born 1n the year 672, and who lived till 
it 35, ſays alſo that in his time Jeruſalem was 
5 called ZEliaf= It would appear therefore, that 
1 long after the time of Conſtantine this city was 

ſometimes called Ælia, and ſometimes Jerufalem. 
! As the latter was that which afterwards prevailed, 


I ſhall continue to diſtinguiſh it by its preſent 
, name of Jeruſalem. 

The church of Jeruſalem enjoyed the high 
honour of being the moſt ancient of all; and it 
has therefore been called the firſt in the world. 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf laid the foundation of it ; 
and its firſt biſhop was the apoſtle St. James the 
Leſs, who began to govern it in the year 34; and 
continued to do fo till the year 62, when he 
ſuffered martyrdom. p 
St. James was ſucceeded by St. Simeon, who 
ruled the church till the year 71, when Titus 
took Jeruſalem, After this time, it is reckoned 
that the eccleſiaſtical pre-eminence of that city 
was transferred to Cæſarea in Paleſtine, which 

_ became the metropolis for the courſe of four cen- 
turies. The biſhop of Jeruſalem was however in 


* Henr. Valeſ. in Annot. ad Lib. ir. Cap. 6. Hiſt. Ec- 
cleſiaſt. Euſeb. Pamph. 
+ Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt lib. i. cap. 31, 
t Bedade Loc. Sanct., cap. 1. 
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honours always diſtinguiſhed from that of Cæ- 
farea*. This took place till the time of the pa- 
triarch Juvenal, who continued to enjoy the ho- 
nours, but freed the church of Jeruſalem from 
ſubjection to the biſhop of Cæſarea, and drew to 
himſelf all the prerogatives of that metropolitan: 
| theſe the patriarchs of Jeruſalem do not enjoy at 
preſent. . . | 

From the year 34 of the Chriſtian æra, in 
which St. James the Leſs was biſhop, to the year 
127, there are reckoned to have been fifteen bi- 
ſhops, all of the Jewiſh nation. Thoſe who 
came after were Gentiles, converted to the Chriſ- 
tian faith; the firſt of whom was Marcus; and 
from the time of St. James the Leſs till Maximus 
III. who lived in the reign of the emperor Con- 


ſtantine, there are reckoned to have been forty- 


two biſhops of Jeruſalem, all of whom, in their 
chronology, are diſtinguiſhed with the title of 
patriarchs. 

The city of Jeruſalem claims alſo the honour 
of being the firſt in which councils were held, 
and which were originally called by the apoſtles 
themſelves. From the beginning of the Chriſ- 
tian Sera till the time of Conſtantine we find men- 
tion made of three councils in Jeruſalem. The 
_ firſt was held in the thirty-third year of our Lord, 
when St. Matthew was ſubſtituted among the 
number of the apoſtles in the room of Judas the 
traitor, as we find in the firſt chapter of the Acts 
of the Apoſtles. The ſecond took place in the 
year 34, when the ſeven deacons were elected; 
and the third, the moſt important of all, called 
properly the Council of the Apoſtles in Jeruſa- 
lem, was con voked in the year 51. In this coun- 


* Canon, VII. Concilii Nicœni. 
+ Accs of the Apoſtles, chap. vi. 
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cil the obſervance of the Mofaical ceremonies 
was annulled, and the uſe of circumciſion abo- 
liſhed. We find mention made of what was de- 
cided at this meeting, in the fifteenth chapter of 
the Acts of the Apoſtles. According to ſome 
writers, this council ſerved as a model for all 
thoſe which were afterwards held on controverſial 
matters. 

In ſome hiſtorians mention is made of another 
council of Jeruſalem, held in the year 197, in 
the time of St. Narcifſus, biſhop of that city, 
and of pope Vidor, in order to celebrate Eaſter; 
but it was really held in the city of Cæſarea, in 
Paleſtine, and for that reaſon called alſo the 
Council of Paleſtine. 

In the year 335, the emperor Conſtantine wrote 
to all the biſhops of the Eaſt to aſſemble in Jeru- 
ſalem, for the dedication of a magnificent tem- 
ple, which he had erected to the Lord. Euſe- 
bius Pamphilus*, in his life of that prince, gives 
a copy of his letter to the biſhops who had met 
at the council of Tyre, and who repaired thence 
to Jeruſalem, and performed the ceremony of 
the dedication which the above author deſ- 
cribes“. 

When this feſtival was ended, and the ortho- 

dox biſhops had left the city, the partiſans of 
Arius remained alone in Jeruſalem; and ſeeing 
themſelves there uncontrouled, they held a pre- 
tended council, and admitted that hereſiarch 
into the communion of the church. Some how- 
ever believe that this council is the ſame as that 
of Tyre, held alſo in the year 335, or at leaſt a 
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* Lib. ir. cap 45. 
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continuation of it, in which St. Athanaſius was 
depoſed from the patriarchate of Alexandria, 
This happened in the reign of Conſtantine, who, 
having enjoyed the imperial throne thirty-one 
years, died in the year 337 of the Chriſtian 
Era. 
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D047; 


or THE CITY OF JERUSALEM FROM THE DEATH 
OF CONSTANTINE TO THAT OF JUSTIN, Eu- 
PEROR OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Ares the death of Conſtantine the Great, 
the empire fell into the hands of his ſons, Con- 
ſtans, Conſtantius, and Conſtantine, who were 
all three proclaimed Auguſti by the military. In 
the year 338, the empire being divided amongſt 
them, Conſtans received as his ſhare all thoſe 


provinces of Aſia which had been under the 


power of the Romans. Paleſtine, and conſe- 
quently Jeruſalem, became therefore ſubject to 
this prince; but in the year 353, after the death 
of Conſtans and Conſtantine, the whole empire 
was united under the authority of Conſtans. 

In the time of Conſtantine many Chriſtians 
had gone to reſide at Jeruſalem, and the number 
cf theſe ſtill continued to increaſe under the em- 
peror Conſtans. They even ſpread - themſelves 
into the deſerts around the Holy City, which 
became places of retreat for a great many. pious 


anchorets. The purity of the orthodox faith was, 


however, corrupted in the reign of this. prince ; 


for, as he openly favoured Arianiſm, all the 


biſhops of the Eaſt, following his example, be- 
came Arians. Many other ſectaries aroſe at the 
lame time, who, with their falle doctrines, di- 


”=mm the eaſtern church into a great number of 
ects. 


Conſtans 
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Conſtans died in the year 361, at the age of 
forty-five, having cauſed himi-!f to be baptiſed 
in the latter period of his life by Euzoius, an 
Arian biſhop. He was ſucceeded by Julian, ſon 
to the brother of Conſtantine the Great; a prince 
who 1n his youth had received an excellent edu. 
cation under learned and virtuous tutors ; but in 
heart he ncuriſhed ſentiments altogether contrary 
to the Chriſtian religion; and indecd after the 
death of Conſtans he openly ſhewed himſelf to 
bea pagan, for which reaſon he has been branded 
by hiſtorians with the odious epithet of the Apo. 
tate. He cauſed temples to be erected to idols, 
reſtored thoſe which had been demoliſhed, and 
perſecuted the Chriſtians, of whom he made a 
dreadful ſlaughter in thz Eaſt. | 

Being a declared enemy to Chriſtianity, Julian 
endeavoured to check the progreſs of it. To ac- 
compliſh this end he purſued various meaſures ; 
and at length attempted to re-eſtabliſh the cere. 
monies and facrifices inſtituted by Moſes. He 
therefore ſent for a great number of the He- 
brews, and aſked them why they did not offer up 
ſacrifice according as their law commanded. On 
their replying that they were net allowed this 
liberty but in Jeruſalem, he in the year 363 or- 
dered the temple to be rebuilt, on the foundati- 
ons of that deſtroyed” by Titus; and gave the 
direction of this work to Alipius, who had been a 
prætorian præfect in Britain. | 

On this occaſion, the Jews flocked in great 
numbers to Jeruſalem from all quarters. Ele- 
vated with the hopes of ſeeing this new edifice 
erected, and becoming inſolent by the favour of 
the emperor, they now began to inſult the Chril- 
tians, and threatenec to make them ſuffer all thoſe 
calamities which they themſelves had experienced 


when their city was deſtroyed by the — 
| , 
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By the care and attention of Alipius, the ſu- 

intendant, all the materials were prepared, 
and the * were buſily employed in clear- 
ing a foundation for the building. Cyril, biſhop 
of Jeruſalem, remembering the prophecy of 
Daniel, that the temple of Jeruſalem would re- 
main deſolate till the conſummation of ages“, 
declared, in the prefence of many hearers, that 
they would ſoon ſee a confirmation of the predic- 
tion of Jeſus, when he ſaid, that the temple of 
the Hebrews would not be rebuilt, and that one 
ſtone of it would not be left upon anotherf. 
Soon after, a dreadful earthquake, which took 
place in the night-time, overturned all the edi- 
fices in the neighbourhood of the ſpot where Ju- 
lian intended to raiſe a new temple, and deſtroyed 
many of the Jews and workmen who were labour- 
ing at the conſtruction of it. Flames of fire 
iſſued likewiſe- from the earth, which tore up 
even the foundations of the ancient temple, and 
which conſumed not only the materials collected 
for the new building, but alſo the tools of the 
artificers. At this time, alfo, a luminous figure 
of the croſs appeared in the heavens ; and diffe- 
rent croſſes were ſeen imprinted upon the clothes 
of the Hebrews, who full of terror finally re- 
nounced all thoughts of building a temple ; and 
many of them having had recourſe to the Chriſ- 
tian prieſts, in order to be admitted into their 
churches, were inſtructed in their religion, and 
afterwards baptiſed. 

This awful and miraculous event is confirmed 
by a great number of authentic teſtimonies ; and 
particularly. by Ammianus Marcellinus, a pagan 


* Daniel, chap. ix. ver. 27. 
+ Matthew, chap. xxiv. ver. 2. 
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author“, St. Gregory Nazianzent, John Chry. if 
ſoſtomj, Philoſtorgius of the Arian ſe&tF. Theo» WM ,10 
doretus|, Socrates, and Sozimenus**, who WW 
concludes with the following words: Should 
* theſe things to any appear incredible, they 
* may be convinced of the truth of them by ett 
<* thoſe who heard them from men who were che! 
eye witneſſes of them, and who are yet alive; N de u 
5 but the Jews and the Gentiles themſelves are ¶ ell te 
< a {till farther proof of their authenticity, a My.1er 


* they were obliged to leave their work unf. nuch 
© niſhed, or rather were prevented from begi tor of 
« ning it at all.” In ſhort, this fact is Ab 


ed by ſo many writers, that there is perhaps a 
— recorded in hiſtory ſo well authenticated. — 
That event,” ſays St. Cyrill, © of fo much quent 
importance to the glory of Chriſt, and the 
e truth of his religion, though in itfelf incredi- 
ble, is confirmed by ſo many witneſſes of dif 
< ferent kinds, that thoſe who refuſe their aſſent MM; 
<« to it muſt reject every thing related in bi. 
4 tory#p.” | | 
Julian did not long ſurvive this event in Jeru · 
ſalem; for in the ſame year, 363, being on ah 
expedition againſt the Perſians, he was wounded 
in the ſide by a dart, and died ſoon after, in the 
thirty-ſecond year of his age, having reigned 
only the ſhort ſpace of three years; and in hin 
the family of Conſtantine the Great became er 
tinct. 8 


Hiſt. lib. xxiii. 
f Orat, iv. 
+ Contra. Jud. et Gentil. 
$ Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. lib. vii. num. 9 et 14. ious r 
i| Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt, lib. iv. cap. 20. 
7 Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. lib. iii. cap. 20. 
* Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. lib. v. cap. 22. la 
++ In Diſſertat I. in Vit. S. Cyrill Hieroſolym. cap.“ | 
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y. julian the Apoſtate was ſucceeded by Jovian, 
ed: who wonld not receive the title of Auguſtus, 
who until he had been aſſured by his troops that they 
ould Wl would adore the true God. He, however, 
they reigned only eight months, and died in 364, in 
by Wl he thirty-third year of his age. After his death 
were BY the Roman empire was divided into two parts, 
Ive; ¶ che weſtern and the eaſtern; the former of which. 
are ell to Valentinian, and the latter to his brother 
„ u WValens ; under whom the eaſtern church ſuffered 
unf: much, as he declared himſelf an avowed protec- 
1 * tor of the Arians. He died in 378. | 
up: About this period pilgrimages to, Jeruſalem, 
and journeys thither for the purpoſe of viſiting 
the holy places of that city, began to be very fre- 
quent, as may be ſeen in the works of St. Je- 
rome®, and of other authors. Many perſons 
celebrated by the nobility of their birth, and the 
ſame of their ſanctity, repaired to it with that 
ew; and the number of Manks who inhabited 
the environs continued daily to increaſe. 

In the year 39 5 the people of Jeruſalem were 
nuch afraid of being invaded by the Huns, who 
at that time occaſioned great devaſtation in Aſia. 
o ſecure themſelves from their attacks, they 


in the endeavoured to reſtore the walls of the city ; but 
ignel heſe northern and ſavage barbarians, did not 
l * advance farther than Antioch. 

e ex 


In 438 Eudoxia Auguſta, the wife of the em- 
deror T heodoſius II. in order to diſcharge a vow 
vhich ſhe had made, ſet out from Conſtantino- 
le, and went to viſit the ſacred places of Jeruſa- 
em. Here ſne remained about a year, and then 
eturned, carrying with her, as we are told, va- 
lous relics, among which were thoſe of St. Ste- 
nen the protomartyr, and the chain that bound 


* In Epiſt, xiii. ad Paulinum, et Epiſt. xvii. ad Marcel- 
m. 
8 2 the 
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the apoſtle Peter in priſon : of theſe ſhe kept one 


in Conſtantinople, and ſent the other to Rome, 
to her daughter Eudoxia, who was then married 
to the emperor Valentinian III. | 

In 439 the year in which: Eudoxia returned, 
Theodoſius II. ſent a large ſum of money to the 
archbiſhop of Jeruſalem, to be diſtributed among 
the poor, and a golden crucifix, ornamented 
with precious ſtones, to be placed in the-church 
of Mount Calvary. It is probable that he did 
this in return for the relics preſented to Eudoxia, 
This emprels having quarrelled with her huſband, 
and being treated by him with great ſeverity, re. 
tired to Jeruſalem, where ſhe embraced the er- 
rors of the Eutychians, who then diſturbed the 
tranquillity of Paleſtine ;- but being afterwards 
moved by the letters of St. Simeon Stylites, and 
a conference with the monk Euthymius, ſhe again 
returned to the orthodox faith. 

During the time that E udoxia reſided in Jeru- 
ſalem, ſhe cauſed the walls of it to be repaired, 
conſtructed a monaſtery in it, and built a molt 
beautiful church dedicated to St. Stephen the 
protomartyr, at the diſtance of a furlong with- 


out the city*. This religious empreſs died in 
460, in the ſixty-ſeventh year of her age, and 


was buried in the church of St. Stephen, which 
the had ereQed}. . 

In 476 Odoacer, king of the Heruli and Tor: 
cilingi, marched to Rome, and, having depoſed 
the emperor Romulus Auguſtulus, made himſelf 
be proclaimed king of Italy. As this put an end 
to the empire of the Weſt, ſuch facts as con- 
cern the Eaſt, and have a more immediate rela- 
tion with che hiſtory of nnn will * con- 


„ Socrat. Hiſt Eccleſiaſt, lib. vii. cap, 47. Emi Hilt 
Fccleſiaſt, lib. i. cap. 20 et-22, 


+ Niceph. Hiſt, Eccleſiaſt. lib. xiv. cap. 
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fdered under the eaſtern emperors, known com- 
monly by the title of the emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople; becauſe after Auguftulus there were no 
other princes but” thoſe of Conſtantinople who 
were called emperors. The emperor at this time 
was Zeno,' who in 491 was ſucceeded by Anaſta- 
ſius, after whom Juſtin mounted the throne in 
518, and died in 827. 

To Maximus III. biſhop of Jerufalem in the 
time of Conſtantine the Great, ſucceeded St. 
Cyril. This bithop experienced a great deal of 
uneaſineſs, being depoſed by means of the ſecta- 
ries; and ſeveral times driven from his dioceſe ; 
in which, however, he at laſt died'in 386. He 
was ſuccceded by John II. and John by Praiſius, 
who governed the church of Jeruſalem fer thir- 
teen years, after which the epiſcopal dignity de- 
volved upon Juvenal. | 

This Juvenal, in the council of Chalcedon, 
heldia 451, obtained that the church of Jeruſa- 
lem ſhould be the metropolitan of Paleſtine, in- 
ſtead of that of Cæſarea; but nevertheleſs the 
patriarchs of Jeruſalem did not in reality enjoy 
this dignity till many years after, 

At the time when the emperor Juſtin died, 
which was in 527, the church of Jeruſalem was 
governed by the patriarch Peter, who had ſuc- 
ceeded to that honour in £25, and who enjoyed it 
for twenty-two years. He was the fiftieth in the 
catalogue of the patriarchs of the Holy City. 

In the year 351, under Maximus III. patriarch 
of ſeruſalem, a ſynod was held in that city, in 
which thoſe retracted who at the counci of Tyre 
in 335 had proteſted againſt Athanaſius, 

In 454 the patriarch Juvenal aſſembled a pro- 
vincial council in Jeruſalem, for the purpoſe of 
etabliſhing the orthodox faith, and cauſing the 
fourth general council of Chalcedon, held in 451, 


o 
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to be acknowledged. In the courſe of the year 


518, John III being patriarch, a ſynod was con. 


voked in the city of Jeruſalem, reſpecting the 
re-union of the -eaſtern and weſtern churches, 
which from about the year 500 had remained 
ſeparate, by the perverſe and inconſtant diſpoſi- 
tion of Anaſtaſius, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
This ſynod was held to confirm what had been 
done in that city, under the emperor Juſtinian, 
upon the above head, and for the inviolable ob- 
ſervance of the council of Chalcedon. The pro- 
poſed union, the firſt between the Latin and 
Greek churches, accordingly took place, and 
was confirmed in the Roman council held the 
fame year by pope Ormiſdas. 
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CHAP, vm. 


of THE cr of JeRUSALEM FROM THE REIGN 
or JUSTINIAN TILL THE TIME WHEN IT WAS 
TAKEN BY CHOSROES, KING OF PERSIA UN« 
DER THE EMPEROR HERACLIUS., | 


J USTIN dying in 5%, ſucceeded on the impe- 
rial throne of Conſtantinople” by Juſtinian. In 
the ſecond year after, the Jews and the Samari- 
taris rebelled, and exerciſed great cruelty tow- 
ards the Chriſtians of Paleſtine, many of whom 
were ſlaughtered, and robbed of their property. 
Several of their churches and monaſteries were 
at the ſame time deſtroyed ; but the inſurgents, 
together with their leader Julian, were ſoon re- 
duced to obedience. Theſe perverſe people en- 
deavoured to throw the blame of this revolt upon 
the Chriſtians ; and, with this view, intrigued 
privately with the emperor at Conſtantinople, by 
means of a Samaritan named Arſenius. At this 
period, St, Saba happened to go to Conſtantino- 
ple; and, being actuated by great zeal for the 
ſafety of the church, pleaded ſtrongly in favour. 
of the Chriſtians, and convinced the emperor 
that the accuſations brought againſt them by 
Arſenius were entirely falſe. On this occaſion 
the holy abbot's exertions were attended with 
complete ſucceſs; and he obtained beſides the 

friendſhip 


I 
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friendſhip of Juſtinian, as mentioned in the 
—— 286 chapter, which contains a ſketch of his 
life, | 
This emperor finiſhed in Jeruſalem a ſuperb 
church, erected in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
which had been begun by the patriarch Elias, 
He reſtored the monaſteries of St. Thalaleus and 
St. George, together with thoſe of the Iberi- 
ans“, and conſtructed various other pious works, 
giving St. Saba orders for that purpoſe, when 
he returned from Conſtantinople to Paleſtine in 
the year 331. Of the munificence of Juſtinianz, 
in reſpect to the buildings he erected, and the re. 
pairs he cauſed to be made, not only in Jeruſa- 
lem, but alſq in Paleſtine, an account may be 
ſeen in'Procopiusf;- - | 
In the year 533 Juſtinian publiſhed an edid 
againſt the Neſtorian, Eutychian, and Apollina- 
rian hereſies, together with their numerous ſec. 
taries, and addreſſed it to various people, among 
whom he named alſo the inhabitants of Jeruſa- 
lem§ In the reign of this, emperor, the con- 
courſe of pilgrims who went to that city, in 
order to viſit the holy places, was very great ; as 
appears from the preface to the Fortieth Conſtitu- 
tion, publiſhed in 536, in which, as a particular 
privilege, he gives permiſſion to the church of 


+ + Theſe Iberians were a people of Afiatic Iberia, compre- 
hended at preſent in Georgia. 

Among the numerous edifices erected by this emperor, 
there were a great many monaſteries and churches: no ſove- 
reign perhaps ever built more. The moſt ſtupendous of thefe 
edifices, however, was the famous church of St. Sophia at 
Conſtantinople, which even at preſent is admired for its mag 
nificence, though it has loſt much of its ancient ſplendour, 
fince it was converted into a moſque, or Mahometan temple, 
1 Lib. v. cap. 6, 7, et g. de Ædif. Juſt. 

8 Cor, Juician, lib. i. de Summa Trinitate, et Fide Catho- 
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the Reſurrection at Jeruſalem alone, to alienate 
immoveable effects“. 

In the ſame year, 536, Peter patriarch of * 
ruſalem, after receiving letters from Mennas 

triarch of Conſtantinople, convoked a ſynod 
in the Holy City, at which he cauſed the acts of 
the Council of Conſtantinople, held that year, 
to be recited, in the moſt ſolemn and canonical 
form approving and confirming them, and at the 
ſane time condemning them and anathematiſing 
the names of Antimus, Severus, Peter, Zoaras, 
and all. the other Eutychian and Acephali here- 
tics. ol, 

Beliſarius, ben of the armies of Juſtinian, 
having gained a victory 1 in-Carthage over Gelimer 
prince of the Vandals, and made himſelf maſter 
of all his treaſures, was honoured in 534 with a 
triumph at Conſtantinople. On this occaſion the 
facred veſſels, which Titus took from the temple 
of Jeruſalem, and which Genſeric king of the 
Vandals had carried from Rome when he ſacked 
the city in 285, were borne in the proceſſion. Juſ- 
tinian would not depoſit theſe veſſels in the royal 
treaſury, but ſent them to Jeruſalem to the Chriſ- 
tian churches}, | 

From the year 451, as I have ſaid in the laſt 
chapter, the city of Jeruſalem had obtained, by 
means of the patriarch Juvenal, the honour of 
being the metropolitan of Paleſtine, in the room 
of Cæſarea; but it did not fully enjoy this dig- 
nity, except in 452, in the time of Euſtochius 
the fifty-firſt patriarch of ſeruſalem Juſtinian, 


in order to conſole Cæſarea for the loſs of this 


prerogative, again decorated it with the procon- 
lular faſces}; Under the fame patriarch, in the 


* Juſtinian,” Novell, Conſtit. xl. | 
- Procop. Cæſarien, de Ben \" andalico, bt, ii. cap. 9. 
] Juſtinian. Novell. Conſt. cap. eilt. de Pi. cor ſ, Pall. 
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year 553, a ſynod was convoked in Jeruſalem, by 
at which the fifth general Council held in Con. wa 


| ſtantinople was confirmed. to 
| The emperor Juſtinian, having by his actions uſi 
merited the title of the Great, and the Reſtorer the 


of the declining empire, died in 566, at the age ac 
of eighty-three, after ſitting on the throne thirty. rit 
nine years. He was ſucceeded by Juſtin II. in an 
the fourth year of whoſe reign, that is to ſay, in thi 
569, Diſabolus prince of the Turks ſent an em- cri 
baſſy to Conſtantinople, to requeſt permiſſion to el 


2 
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till 429 years after it had been founded by Maho- 
met, and diffuſed throughout the greater part of 0 
Aſia and Africa. The reader will in this work 0 
find that they make a conſpicuous figure in the ( 
hiſtory of Jeruſalem. It may not therefore be \ 
improper to have given a ſhort account of their \ 
origin, and of the time when they began to fol- 
low Mahometaniſm, a religion the principles of | 

which are already explained in the firſt vo- 
lume. 6 
After Juſtin II. Tiberius mounted the throne, | 
which he filled only four years, being — 


enter into friendſhip and alliance with him. This wi 
bit offer was accepted ; and Maniacus, who was at H 
bit the head of the embaſly, together with the reſt 0 
of the ambaſſadors, ſwore to obſerve with fidelity ſw 
hy the difterent articles of the treaty. cc 
4 In this manner the emperors of Conſtantinople bi 
| | acquired the friendſhip and alliance of the Turks, th 
l: with whom they had never before had any inti- 
| macy. Thoſe people, hitherto known only by n 
4 the general appellation of Scythians, now ap- te 
peared for the firſt time under that of Turks; i 
N being thus named, perhaps, from the province g 
1 of Turkeiſtan, which they inhabited. At this ri 
| | period they profeſſed paganiſm, and did not em- n 
| brace the Mahometan religion till 1049, that is, 0 
{| 
| 
q 
| 


| 
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by Mauritius; who, havingreignedtwenty years, 
was in 602 cruelly murdered in Chalcedon, 
together with four of his fons, by Phocas, 
uſurper of the empire of Conſtantinople. In 
the ſame year Phocas had made himſelf be 
acknowledged as emperor in that capital, Mau- 
ritius being yet alive; but after his death, 
and that of his ſons, he began to perſecute 
the remains of his family. The firſt victim ſa- 
crificed to his malevolence was 'Theodofius, the 
eldeſt ſon of Mauritius, who had been affociated 
with his father in the empire from the year 591. 
He was murdered in Nicea, in the church of St. 
Ottonome; and thus miferably periſhed by the 
ſword the five ſons of this unhappy prince. Not 
contented with this, Phocas cauſed Peter, the 
brother of Mauritius, to be beheaded, as a fur- 
ther ſacrifice to his ambition. | 

Of the illuſtrious family of this emperor there 
now remained only the mother and three daugh- 
ters, whom the barbarous Phocas cauſed to be 
impriſoned in a private houſe : but they had the 
good fortune to eſcape from farther cruelty ; and, 
retiring to Jeruſalem, ſhut themſelves up in a 
monaſtery, where they became ſtriking patterns 
of Chriſtian virtue. 

Heraclius being at this time prætor of Africa, 
on the inſtigation of Priſcus, ſon in- law to Pho- 
cas, and with the tacit conſent of the ſenate of 
Conſtantinople, he ſent his own ſon Heraclius, 
who was afterwards emperor, thither with a fleet; 
while Gregory, brother to Herachus the father, 
diſpatched an army to attack it by land, under 
the conduct of his fon Nicetas. 

Heraclius, the ſon, firſt made himſeif maſter 
of Conſtantinople, and at the ſame time of the 
tyrant Phocas, whoſe feet, hands, and arms were 
Cut 
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cut off, and his body was afterwards burned in 
the public ſquare. This uſurper reigned ſeven 
years and eleven months, during which he exer- 
ciſed every kind of (cruelty and villany. His 
worthleſs conduct was attended with great miſ- 
chief to the empire. The Perſians had penetrated 
to the very heart of his kingdom, and, havin 
got poſſeſſion of Syria, over-ran all Aſia Minor 
as far as Chalcedon. The effects which this in- 
vaſion of Syria had on the city of Jeruſalem will 
be ſeen hereafter, 

Heraclius, having delivered the empire from 
the tyranny of Phocas, was proclaimed emperor 
in the year 610. At this time, Choſroes reigned 
in Perſia; and the Perſians, who under Phocas 
had made their way into Syria, continued ſtill to 
advance; and in 612 they penetrated as far as 
Damaſcus, which they were contented with plun- 
dering, and then departed. No ſooner, how- 
£ver, had the Perſians quitted that city, than it 
was entered the ſame year by the Saracens, who, 
taking advantage of the confuſion which pre- 
vailed in the empire of Conſtantinople, laid waſte 
Syria. 

3 ſeeing his kingdom in this ſituation, 
was deſirous of concluding a treaty of peace with 
the ſovereign of Perſia. He therefore ſent an 
embaſſy to him with many rich preſents, remind- 
ing him, at the ſame time, of the favours con- 
ferred upon him by the emperor Mauritius, his 
ancient friend“, whoſe death had been revenged 
by the puniſhment of the tyrant Phocas. Theſe 

ambaſia- 


* Choſroes II. on the death of his father Ormiſdas in 591, 
was acknowledged as lawful ſovereign of Perſia, Many diſ- 
turbances aroſe, however, in the kingdom, fomented by one 
Baramus, who uſurped the royal dignity; upon which Choſ- 
rocs was obliged to fly. Having taken refuge in the ſtates of 
| | Mauritius, 
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ambaſſadors however were not received; and 
every offer of peace being rejected, they were ſent 
back without any anſwer. The king of Perſia 
had already reſolved to invade Paleſtine, and 
with this view diſpatched a powerful army, which 
firſt appeared in the neighbourhood of the river 
Jordan, laying waſte the whole country, and 
every place through which it paſſed. This hap- 
pened in the year 614 of the Chriſtian æra. 

At this period the Perſian ſoldiers deſtroyed all 
the hermitages of Paleſtine, making a great 
ſlaughter among the anchorets; and they even 
penetrated to the monaſtery of St. Saba, where 
they killed a great many of the monks*. Eight 
days after this carnage, the Perſians came before 
the city of Jeruſalem, which, having fallen into 
their hands, was ſacked and plundered. Theſe 
people burnt alſo thechurches; and among others, 
that of the Holy Sepulchre ; robbing them of 
their riches, and treading under foot their ſacred 
veſſels. Some writers tell us, that the nobleſt part 
of the ſpoils, which the Perſians got poſſeſſion of and 
conveyed to Perſia upon this cccaſion, was the re- 
mainder of the wood of the Holy Croſs, left by St. 
Helen in Jeruſalem when fhe carried part of it with 
her to Rome. 

Ninety thouſand Chriſtians of both ſexes, and 
of all ages and conditions, were made ſlaves in 


Mauritius, he was generouſly received; and, being afifled by 
the imperial troops, in 602 was re-eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, 
and Baramus was driven from it. Under pretence of aveng- 
ing the death of Mauritius, through gratitude for the tavours 
conferred upon Choſroes, the Perſians in the time of Phocus 
invaded Syria and other provinces of the empire. 

*The Romiſh church commemorates theſe martyrs on the 
16th of May. The monk Antiochus ſays, that the authors 
of this ſlaughter were Saracens. As it is, however, certain 
that the troops then in that neighbourhood were Pertians, we 
muſt ſuppoſe that the Saracens, of whom Antiochus ſpeaks, 
were in the ſervice of the Ferſian munarch. 


this 
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this war, and ſold by the Perſians to the Jews, 
who, contrary to 1 of humanity, butch. 
ered them in a moſt cruel manner. Many others 
were conducted to the priſons of Perſia, among 
whom was the patriarch Zachary. This horrid 
cataſtrophe took place in the month of June, in 
the year 614, in the ſpace of a few days“. Many 
of the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, in order to avoid 
the cruelty of Choſroes, and to prevent their 
being ſpectators of the deſtruction of the city, 
fied to Alexandria, where they were received 
with great friendſhip by the patriarch St. John 
the Almoner ; who did every thing in his power 
to relieve their diſtreſſes, diſtributing the ſick in 
hoſpitals, and giving the reſt a handſome allow- 
ance, to enable them to live with comfort and 
convenience. This worthy patriarch, not con- 
tented with ſhewing theſe marks of benevolence 
to thoſe Chriſtians who had applied to him for 
protection, aſſiſted thoſe alſo who had remained 
in the city, by ſending them a thouſand pieces of 
money, a thouſand facks of corn, a thouſand 
facks of peas, a thouſand pounds of iron, a thou- 
ſand bunches of dried fifth called menomeni f, a 
thouſand veſſels of wine, and a thouſand Egyp- 
tian workmen to repair the buildings. On this 
deſolation of Jeruſalem, Antiochus, a monk of 
Paleſtine celebrated for his ſanctity and learning, 


Chronograph. Theoph, & Chron. Paſch, 

+ In Syria, Paleſtine, and Cyprus, I have ſeen the fiſher- 
men form fiſh of a moderate ſize into bunches by putting a 
ttring through. their gills, and fel] them thus united in baſkets 
made of ſea-reeds. A bunch conſiſts rather of a certain quan- 
tity than a certain number, weighing for the moſt part four 
pounds Florence weight. The dried fiſh above mentioned 
were, in my opinion, mullets; great abundance of which are 
found in Egypt, and caught near the Nile. They are uſually 
ſalted and dried, and then ſent to Syria to be ſold, 

t Leontius in Vita S. Joann. Eleem. cap. 6. 

lamented, 
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lamented, like Jeremiah, the deſtruction of the 
city; and, in imitation of that prophet, adds at 
the end of this mournful ſtrains a moſt beautiful 
oration, as may be ſeen in the Bibliotheca Pa- 
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CHAP. ix. 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, FROM THE TIM8 
IN WHICH IT WAS TAKEN BY CHOSROEs, 
KING OF PERSIA, TILL THE RECOVERY or 
IT BY THE EMPEROR HERACLIUS, 


W HEN Choſroes had taken the city of je. 
ruſalem, and carried with him to Perſia the wood 
of the crois, he did not venture to take it from 
the caſe in which it was incloſed, nor would he 
tufler the ſeals imprinted on it to be broken. He 
indeed ſhewed fo much reſpect for his relic, that, 
as we are told, he cauſed a filver tower to be con- 
ſtructed; and having placed a golden ſeat in it 
for himſelf, he depoſited near him this pretended 
monument of Chriſtianity*®. 

In 617 the emperor Heraclius ſent an embaſſy 
into Perſia, requeiting peace from Choſroes ; 
who replied, that he would not grant it until the 
Chriſtians ſhould reſolve to abandon their religi- 
on, and , in place of the crucifix, adore the ſunt, 
In the mean time Modeſtus, vicar of the church 
of Jeruſalem, aſſiſted by the alms of the faithful, 
employed great care in rebuilding thoſe churches 
which had been deſtroyed by the barbarity of the 
Perſians, and particularly the church of the Re- 
ſurrection, the church of Mount Calvary, and 


Adon. Martyrolog. diet 14 Septemb. 
+ Theopn. Chronograph. 
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that of the Holy Croſs. Theſe repairs were not 
interrupted by the Perſians ; who, after taking 
the city, demoliſhed, and then abandoned it, 
confining themſelves rather to lay waſte the pro- 
rinces than to ſubdue them; and to retain after. - 
wards the name of a ſovereignty without the real 

ſſeſſion of it. | 

Heraclius finding that Choſroes was far from 
entertaining ſentiments of peace, marched in 620 
againſt the erſians, and defeated them in battle 
tte year following; but without making any far- 
ther progreſs, he returned to Conſtantinople, in 
hopes of purſuing the war with ſtill greater ſuc- 
cels. With this view he united himſelf in 622 to 
Lebilus, ſovereign of the Turks, from whom he 
received a conſiderable reinforcement of troops. 
Heraclius, however, though he now ſaw himſelf 
it the head of a powerful army, made freſh pro- 
polals of peace to Choſroes; which being as uſual 
rejected, he found it neceffary to continue his 
varlike operations, MW 

Having arrived in Armenia, he made a ſpeech 
to his ſoldiers, and reminded them that the in- 
tention of the war was not ſo much to vindicate 
the glory of the empire, as to recover the wood 
of the croſs, a relic which the Chriſtians then 
beheld with a kind of ſuperſtitious reverence. 
His army this year advanced with great rapidity, 
and entered Perſia about the month of April; but 
on the approach of winter he retired towards. 
Albania. | 

In 624 the Perſian monarch made freſh prepa- 
ntions for the war; but his efforts were not at- 
tended with ſucceſs. In 626 Heraclius renewed - 
lis operations in Perſia, part of which he laid 
mſte; and on this occaſion ſet at liberty a great 
tumber of Chriſtian priſoners, whom Choſroes . 
ad taken in Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt. 

Ver. II. * Though 
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Though thus victorious, the emperor, in the en 
year 627, again made propoſals of peace to the ls 
= of Perſia; but the latter having ſtill refuſed N havi 
to liſten to them, his obſtinacy at ſo calamitous WE chur 
a period drew upon him the contempt of his own Ml been 
ſoldiers. The ſame year, Choſroes being attacked ve 
by a dangerous malady, and finding his latter MW je c 
end approaching, was deſirous of declaring Mar. WM jrat: 
dezanes, the youngeſt of his ſons, his ſucceſſor WM :cqu 
to the throne. Siroes, the eldeſt, incenſed a M m 
ſeeing the laſt of his brothers preferred to him by WM 1 
his father, formed a ſtrong party among his ad: Nu; 
herents, and, putting Choſroes and all his bro-Myppe 
thers to death, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom. une 
Siroes, however, being ſenſible that in the pre: nn th 
ſent ſtate of things he had occaſion for a power · ¶ vhic 
ful protector to ſupport him on the throne, con- kcſtit 
cluded a peace with Heraclius; and thus put an pre, 
end to a war which had been carrried on for of tt 
ſeven years with very great loſs to both coun - ns, 
tries. U 

On this occaſion Siroes reſtored to Heracliu dy. 
all thoſe places in the empire which had been nter 
taken by his father Choſroes. All the ChriſtianMW niles 
ſlaves were ſent back at the ſame time, and amongWrery 
others the patriarch Zacharias. Ihe wood olilguri 
the holy croſs, which had been kept in PerliaMreſr 
fourteen years without being ever taken from the tnop 
cale or box in which it was contained, was alloMtriun 
recovered. This happened in the year 628, and dere 
the eighteenth of the reign of the emperor Hera Hiri 
clus. b Hera 

In the month of March, the year following 

Heraclivs ſet out from Conſtantinople for Jeru * 


zalem, carrying with him the wood of the hoh 
crols, which had been recovered from the hand 
the pagans; and on his arrival re-eſtabliſhe 
Tacharias in the patriarchal chair. _ 
3 then 
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then, in the preſence of his clergy, broke the 
als of the box which contained this relic, and, 
having ſhewn it to the people, depoſited it in the 
church of Mount Calvary, from which it had 
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deen taken by the Perſians*. This circumſtance 
we riſe, in the Latin church, to the feſtival of 
the exaltation of the holy croſs, which is cele- 
brated on the 14th of September; or it rather 
xcquired greater ſolemnity, as it is probable that 
t might have been known beforef. 

The Greeks alſo ſolemnize this day as a feſti- 
ral; but in commemoration of that croſs which 
peared in the heavens in the time of Conſtan- 
ine the Great, with the inſcription E, v we, 
In this conquer, a happy prelude to the victory 
which that prince obtained over Maxentius. The 
feſtiyal of the exaltation was celebrated, there- 
fore, by the Greeks long before the recovery 
of the holy croſs from the hands of the Perſi- 


ans. 


When Heraclius had got full poſſeſſion of the 
city of Jeruſalem, he baniſhed all the Jews, and 
nterdicted them from approaching within three 
miles of it. In order to commemorate the reco- 


raclius 
d been 
1riſtian 


amongWrery of the holy croſs, this emperor cauſed the 
/ood of gure of it to be engraved on his medals. M. du 
1 eine, in the Series of the Emperors of Conſtan- 
om the 


inople, gives a medal on which is expreſſed the 
mumph of Heraclius. On the one fide of it 
ere is a head of this emperor, and on the other 
itriumphal car, drawn by three horſes, on which 
eraclius is ſeated with a croſs in his hand. 
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or THE SAR ACD, WITH THE ORI&1N os ty Ar 
MAHOMETAN RELIGION, AND THEIR PRo- tri: 


GRESS IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. yer 

| and 

Hi 

| . | his 
A BOUT this period the Saracens began to MW cri 
make a great figure in the hiſtory of Jeruſalem, MW var 


Of theſe people I have already given ſome ac- 
count in the firſt chapter of the fecond volume, MW Ca 
under the general denomination of Arabs (a name vic 
by which all the inhabitants of the three Arabia fon 


are diſtinguiſhed at preſent), and likewiſe ſhewed MF die 
their boaſted pretenſions of being the deſcend- | 
ants of Iſhmael, the ſon of Abraham andſtHagar. boi 
They occupied the vaſt deſerts of Arabia, feeding. hin 


their flocks and herds wherever they could find 
the beſt paſture; and did not quit their territo- hin 
ries, with an air of confidence and power, till tin 
towards the. downtal of the Roman empire. low 
Many of them, it appears, were enrolled in prc 
the Roman army; and about the year 363 ſonal g01\ 
of them were in the ſervice of Julian the Apo tio! 
fate, when he was preparing to make war upon 
the Perſians, Being, however, diſguſted witl 
the harth' treatment which they received fro 
that prince, they withdrew themſelves from hi 
army, and occaſioned great miſchief to the em 
pire. In the ſixth century they made their fir 
ST + e573 incurſion 
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incurſions into - Syria and Paleſtine, and began 
then to appear in formidable bodies, exciting ter- 
tor wherever they went, both by their barvarity 
and their multitude, _ 
Among theſe people aroſe Mahomet, one of 
the greateſt impoſtors that perhaps ever exiited 
in the world. According to the moſt common 
opinion, he was born in the city of Mecca, in 
Arabia the Happy. His relations were of il uſ- 
tri)us birth, but poor, and idolaters. While 
very young, he lolt his father, called Abdallah, 
and his mother Eminach, who was a jleweſs“. 
His uncle Abutalab, dh this, took him under 
his care, and procured in employment as a 
driver of thoſe camels+ which went with the cara- 
vans between Arabia and Syria, When he had 
attained to the age of twenty-five, he eſpouſed 
Cadiga, the owner of theſe camels, who was the 
widow of a rich merchant, and by her had three 
ſons, and four daughters; the former of whom 
died, but the latter grew up, and were married. 
Being ſubject to fits, Mahomet made his neigh- 
bours believe that, at the time when they thought 
him deprived, of his ſenſes, he held communica- 
tion with the angel Gabriel, and received from 
him the principles of a new religion. In a ſhort 
ume, finding many creduleus people who fol- 
lowed him as diſciples; he aſſumed the title of 2 
prophet. This drew upon him the hatred of: the 
governor of Mecca, who, fearing ſome innova- 
tion, attempted to deſtroy him: but Mahomet, 


* Among the Atabs there were Jews, Chriſtians, and Ido- 
18. 1 | Fo 

} The Chriſtians of Syria, Paleſtine, and Cyprus never 
keep camels ,as the Mahometans will not permit them, becauſe 
their propiet was a driver of theſe animals. 1 bclierc the lame 
rule is effabliſhed in all the other countries where the Maho- 

wan religion prevails, 
| getting 
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getting notice of his deſign fled to Medina, ano. 


— 


ther city of Arabia the Happy*. 

His diſciples having followed him thither, he 
was ſo much encouraged by this mark of their 
zeal and attachment, that he diſcovered to them 
his intention of forming a new religion, and ef. 
tabliſhing it by the force of arms. With this 
view he began to attack and plunder the caravans, 
wherever he found that the Chriſtians, the Pa- 

ns, or the Jews refuſed to follow his tenets, or 
oppoſed his efforts. His firſt commander was his 
uncle Hanza; and ſo rapid was the progreſs of 
this in poſtor in his conqueſts, that in the year 
630 of the Chriſtian zrat he ſubdued the city of 
Mecca; and after having ſpread his religion 
throughout the greater part of Syria and other 
parts of Aſia, and left, wherever he went, the 


moſt melancholy and horrid traces of his cruelty, 


he died in Medina the year following. 

The Coran, which contains the laws and reli- 
gion of this falſe prophet, was compiled by him, 
with the aſſiſtance of one Sergius, an Arian 
monk. This book is filled with a mixture of va- 
rious doctrines, taken from the Chriſtian, the 
Jewiſh, and the Pagan religions. 

This impoſtor may be called the founder ot 
the empire of the Saracens ; who, after having 
for many centuries made a conſpicuous figure in 
Aſia, Africa, and Europe, are at preſent divided 
into various tribes, as 1 have ſhewn in the firſt 
chapter of the firſt volume. | | 

Mahomet, when on his dea:h-bed, named for 
ſucceſſor his ſon- in- law Ali, who had married his 
eldeſt daughter Fatima, Ali, however, after the 


This gave riſe to the Mahometan zra called the /egira, 
that is to ſay, the Flight, which began on Friday, the 16th of 
July, A; D668. - . | 
" + Orthe ninth year of the Hegira. 
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death of Mahomet, was deprived of his dignity' 
by Abubeker, who aſſumed the title of caliph, 
being ſupported by the power of Omar and 
Oſman, or rather Othman, who both ſucceeded 
him after each other. 
Ali, incenſed at the injury done to him, re- 
tired to a certain part of Arabia; and being fol- 
lowed thither by a great number of partiſans, 
compoſed the Immamian laws, in which he per- 
mitted many things that had been condemned by 
Abubeker, Omar, and Othman. The device 
which Ali took was: I adore God with a ſincere 
heart, The mild and agreeable nature of theſe 
news laws procured Ali a powerful party; and 
they were ſoon adopted and tollowed by the Egyp- 
tians, the Perſians, and, in general, by all the 
Arabs. This among the Mahometans gave riſe 
to one of their principal diviſions in religious mat- 
ters: for the adherents of Ali conſider thoſe 
23 heretics who follow Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman; and theſe, for the ſame reaſon, are im- 
placable and irreconcileable enemies to the ad- 
herents of Ali. The Turks are the followers of 
Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, and therefore 
agree neither with the Arabs nor the Perſians; 
the latter of whom particularly have, they ſay, 
added many errors to their hereſy, and on that 
account are held in great contempt. 

The Saracens, at the time when they were fol- 
lowers only of the falſe doctrine of Mahomet, 
made ſeveral incurſions into Syria, many parts of 
which they laid waſte; but the greateſt miſchief 
they occaſioned was the ſpreading Mahometaniſm 
there by the force of arms, which atterwards. 
decame the prevailing religion. 

Abubeker, the firſt caliph after Mahomet, hav- 
Ing in the ſpace of two years extended his con- 
Quelts in Paleſtine, made confideravle progreſs 
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alſo in Perſia; and, wherever he went, either 
introduced or eſtabliſhed the Mahometan faith, 
When Abubeker died, he was ſucceeded by 
Omar. At the time when this caliph was in Pa. 
jeſtine, his army, then in Perſia, ſeveral times 
defeated the Perſians, and at length ſubdued their 
king Jezdegered, or Ormiſdas IV. who was the 
laſt pagan ſovereign of that great monarchy ; and 
after this period Mahometaniſm began to be the 
prevailing religion in Perſia, This event took c 
place in the year 633 of the Chriſtian æra. 
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CHAP, It 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, AFTER THE r- 
COVERY OF IT BY THE EMPEROR HERACLIUS 
TILL THE TAKING OF IT BY OMA®, CALIPH 

' Of THE SARA ENS, AND THE ENO OF THE 


REIG OF THE FIRST HREE SUCCESSOXS OF 
M AHOMET, 


Tur emperor Heraclius having learned that 
the affairs of the empire went on very badly in 
Syria and Paleſtine, began to think of oppoſing 
the progreſs of the Saracens; and with this view 
ſent againſt them, in 634, his brother Bogherus, 
who was repulſed, and obliged to ſeek ſhelter at 
Edeſſa. Heraclius upon this went into Paleſtine 
himſelf; but finding that he could not ſubduz 
theſe barbarians, he immediately repaired to Je- 
ruſalem; and, taking the wood of the holy 
croſs, carried it with him to Conſtantinople, in 
order to prevent its falling into the hands of the 
Saracens, who the ſame year laid ſiege to that 
city | 

In the meanwhile Damaſcus fell under the 
power of the Saracens, being taken in 636 by 
the caliph Omar, who permitted the inhabitants 
to enjoy their effects, and at the ſame time al- 
lowed them the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian re- 
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ligion, This prince even built there for them, 
at his own expence, a very large church. 

Omar, at length, went in perſon to Jeruſalem, 
which had already been beſieged two years by his 
army; and on its ſurrendering the ſame year, 
636, he behaved in a very different manner from 
what was expected: for he not only left the peo. 
ple's property untouched, but ſutfered them to 
exercile their religion without moleſtation, giv. 
ing orders that their churches ſhould be kept in- 
violated. After the ſurrender of this place, the 
Saracens became maſters of all Paleſtine. 

The patriarch Sophronius, who, after the death 
of Modeſtus, aſcended to that dignity in 635, 
had received a promiſe from Omar that he would 
protect all Paleſtine. This caliph, when he en- 
tered Jeruſalem, appeared in a dirty torn dreſs 
made of camel's hair, and ſhewed every mark of 


reſpect for the city. He then ordered the ſpot . 
where the temple of Solomon had ſtood to be 
pointed out to him, as he intended to build there c 
an oratory“, or houſe of prayer. Ihe patriarch 
in the mean time having begged him to lay aſide x 
his mean attire, and to put on ſomething more t 
becoming his dignity, he at length conſented b 
until his own clothes ſhould be waſhed. £ 
Sophronius did not long ſurvive the capture of — 
the city: he died in the year 637, after diſplay- 1 
ing every mark of prudence and good conduct on 5 
that occaſion. This patriarch wrote againſt the al 
Monothelites}, and tranſmitted the acts of a ſy- # 
nod, which he had held on the ſubject of that of 
ſect to Sergius, the patriarch of Conſtantino- ta 
ple. al 


® IlgorxurnTugien. x 

+ 'Thole who acknowledged only one will, and one opera- h 
tion in je{us Chrilt. T. t 
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After taking Jeruſalem, Omar made himſelf 
maſter of Antioch, which for a long time had 
been the capital of Syria; and thus ended the 
power of the emperors of Conſtantinople in that 
province, which for above ſeven hundred years, 


from the conqueſt of it by Pompey the Great, 


had always been ſubject to the empire. Egypt, 
about the ſame period, followed the like deſtiny; 
and the Mahometan religion was eſtabliſhed 
throughout the whole country. This happened 
in the year 629 of the Chriſtian era, and the 
eighteenth of the Hegira, at which time the fa- 
mous library of Alexandria, collected by the care 
of the Ptolemies, was burnt by the order of the 
barbarous Omar; and the books were employed 
in warming the public baths of the city for the 
ſpace of ſix months. Under this caliph the city 


of Cairo was built in Egypt, on the ſite of the 


ancient city of Memphis. 

After theſe calamities, the emperor Heraclius 
died in the year 640, in the thirtieth of his reign, 
and the ſixtieth of his age. The character of 
this prince has been differently delineated by hif. 
torians. On his firſt acceſſion to the throne he 
behaved with much prudence, and diſplayed 
great courage in his war with the Perfians; but 
after he had conquered Choſroes, and made 
peace with his ſon Siroes, inſtead of attending to 
warlike affairs, he gave himſelf up to religious 
controverſies, which produced others in the eaſt- 
ern church, and made him neglect the bufineſs 
of the empire. The Mahometans, taking advan- 
tage of this weakneſs, attacked Syria, Paleſtine, 
and other provinces, which they toon reduced 
under their obedience. 

ln the year of the Chriſtian æra 643, and of 
the Hegira 23, Omar began to build the grand 
moſque of Jeruſalem, which is {till ſeen, in the 

place 
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place formerly occupied by the temple of Solo- 
mon. -In procels of time this moſque became a 
Chriſtian church; but it is now again converted 
into a Mahometan temple. When it was erect- 
ing, Omar, on the inſtigation of ſome Jews, or- 
dered the croſs on the church of the Aſcenſion, 
which was ſituated oppoſite to it on the Mount 
of Olives, to be taken down; and this gave oc- 
caſion to the removal of all the crofles that were 
expoſed to public view in the city. 

After a reign of ten years, Omar was mur- 
dered in Jeruſalem, in the year 644 of the Chriſ. 
tian æra“, by one of his Perſian ſlaves. He was 

ſucceeded by the caliph Oſman, or Othman, who 


was likewiſe put to death during an inſurrection, 


after he had reigned eleven years. It was in the 
time of this caliph that his general Moavia made 
himſelf maſter of the iſland of Rhodes, and 
- cauſed the famous Coloſſus of the Sun, which was 
at the entrance of the harbour, to be pulled 
down. 

Ali, whoſe advancement the three firſt caliphs 
had oppoſed, was after the death of Othman de- 
clared his ſucceſſor by the people of Egypt, 
Mecca, and Medina; but he likewiſe was mur- 
dered in the year 660 of the Chriſtian erat. 
The exaltation of this caliph gave riſe to vari- 
ous diſſenſions among the Saracens : for thoſe 
who were partiſans of the three firſt caliphs, or 
deſcended from them, would not acknowledge 
him; and ſo many diviſions were afterwards 
formed, that there were reckoned to be among 
the Mahometans ſeventy different ſeas. This 
variety in their opinions, is to be aſcribed only to 
tneir ignorance, and to the diverſity of the nati- 


* Of the Hegira 24. 
+ Of the Hegira 40. 
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ons of whom they were compoſed, who, though 
all followers of Mahomer, diſagreed very much 
reſpecting many points of their religion. They, 
however, married with all ſects, and went to 
pray in the ſame moſque. 
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or THE CITY OF ]' RUSALEM, AFTER IT CAME 
UNDER THE POWER OF THE SARACENS, TILL 
THE TIME OF CHAs LEMAGNE. 


HEN the provinces of Syria and Paleſtine 
fell entirely into the bands of the Saracens, the 
city of Jeruſalem was for ſeveral centuries go- 
verned by the caliphs, or rather their procurators, 
after the caliph Moavia, the ſucceſſor of Ali, in 
the year 061*, eſtabliſhed his reſidence in Damaſ- 
cus; and the reſt of the caliphs of the race of 
the Ommiades, from which Moavia was deſ- 
cended, continued to do the ſame, till it ended 
with Meruan II. in the year of the Hegira 13a, 
and of the Chriſtian æra 749. 

The government of Jeruſalem was now be- 
come entirely Mahometan, and Mahometaniſm 
was then the prevailing religion of the country, 
The Chriſtians enjoyed however, for ſome time, 
thoſe indulgences whica had been granted them 
by the caliph Omar ; and they always continued 
to entertain a great reſpect for the Holy City. 
Pilgrimages became very frequent, and the de- 
ſerts and monaſteries were inhabited by men of the 
moſt auſtere and exemplary lives. The emperors 
of Conſtantinople ſeem alſo to have treated it 
with particular marks of diſtinction. In the fixth 
general council held there in the year 680, under 
Conſtantine Pogonatus, the legate of the church 
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of Jeruſalem was honoured with the moſt digni- 

fied ſeat, being placed on the left of the impe- 

rial throne, together with the Pope's three le- 
tes*, 

About the year 720, great diſturbances began 
to take place in the Chriſtian church. The ca- 
liph Jezid II. in compliance with the advice of a 
certain Jew of Laodicea, at preſent called Tac- 
chia, a maritime city of Syria, ordered that all 
the images in the Chriſtian churches throughout 
his dominions ſhould be taken down. The jews, 
who inſtigated the credulous Jezid to purſue this 
meaſure, had aſſured him that, by adopting it, 
he would reign forty years longer : but Jezid 
died ſoon after; and his orders were not executed 
either in Syria or Paleſtine. 

Jezid's fon was deſirous of avenging his father's 
death by puniſhing the falſe diviner; but the Jew, 
learning his deſign, ſought ſafety by flight, and 
retired to the territories of the empire. Here 
he was favourably received by Leo Ifauricus, 
who, in conſequence of his advice, raiſed up, in 
726, in the city of Conſtantinople, the ſe& of 
the Iconoclaſts; and in 728 publiſhed an edict 
againſt the worſhip of images, for which he was 
excommunicated in 930 by pope Gregory II. 

About the ſame period happened the fatal divi- 
fon of the Greek from the Latin church; a di- 
viſion interrupted at various times, but never 
totally extinguiſhed. 


* Among the Orientals the moſt honourable place is on the 
left. When a council was convoked in Ferrara, by Eugenius 
IV. ſome diſputes aroſe in the commencement of it, between 
the Latins and the Greeks, reſpecting the firſt ſeat, to which 
the biſhops of each made pretenſions. This difference was 
terminated by agreeing that the Greeks ſhould be placed on the 
left, and the Latins on the right; and thus neither party had the 
pre-eminence. 
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Leo Iauricus dying in the year 741, was ſuc« 
ceeded by Conſtantine Copronymus, who, toge- 
ther with the empire, inherited the ſame hatred 
to the worſi ip of images as his anceſtors. 

In the year 749, of the Chriſtian æra, and of 

the Hegira 135, Meruan II. was depoſed from 
his caliphate; and in him terminated the race of 
the Ommiades, who had eftablifhed their reſi- 
dence in Damaſcus for the ſpace of ninety-one 
years. The kingdom of the Saracens then fell 
into the hands of the Abaſſides; the firſt caliph 
of which race was Abdallah, under whom that 
empire was divided into three parts: Abubalas 
making himſelf maſter of Perſia, Selim of Egypt, 
and Abdallah of Syria. 

Abdallah was a prince of a very tyrannical dif- 
paſition; he above all oppreſſed the monks of 
Paleſtine and Syria; robbed their churches; car- 
ried away their crucifixes wherever he found 
them; and ordered that the Chriſtians and Jews 
ſhould bear a particular mark, to diitinguifh 
them from the Saracens. Heexerciſed this ſeve- 
rity with a view of making theſe people embrace 
the Mahometan religion; and on that account 
many of the latter ſuffered martyrdom. 

in 754 Conſtantine Copronymus called a coun- 
cil in Conſtantinople, in order to oppoſe the wor- 
tip of images; and in the year following a 
iynod was held in Jeruſalem, on Whitſunday, 
when the above council was condemned. In 
the reign of this emperor the church of Jeruſa- 
lem, which for about a century after the death 
of the patriarch Sophronius had been under the 
management of vicars, began to be again go- 
verned by patriarchs. 

Conſtantine Copronymus dying in 774, was 
fuccceded the year following by Leo Porphyroge- 
nitus, who died in 780. Upon this event the 
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Faſtern church began to breathe, after the perſe- 
cution it had ſuffered from the Iconoclaſts : for 
Conſtantine and Irene, who'both mounted the 
throne at the ſame time, declared themſelves de- 
ſenders of 1mages. 

In the year 785, another ſevere perſecution was 
excited againſt the Chriſtians in Syria and Palei- 
tne, by the caliph Moſes, whoſe ſucceſſor Aaron 
was no leſs tyrannical. The free exerciſe of the 
Chriſtian religion was then interrupted in theſe 
partz, and Elias the patriarch of Jeruſalem was 
baniſhed to a great diſtance from that city. 


Ver. II. U C HAP. 
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EMAP Ti) 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM IN THE TIME op 
CHARLEMAGNE. 


(Zroxce, patriarch of Jeruſalem, when or. 
dained to that dignity in 799, entertained ſome 
thoughts of exciting the Chriſtian princes to de- 
liver the Holy Land from the hands of the Maho- 
metans. With this view, as he placed great con. 
fidence in Charlemagne, king of France, he ſent 
the ſame year a monk ta that prince, together 
with a great variety of relics, in order to induce 
him to concur in accompliſhing that deſign, 

In the beginning of the year 800 Charle- 
magne ſent back this monk, and along with him 
one Zachary, a prieſt belonging to his own pa- 
lace, together with many offerings, to be diſtri 
buted in thoſe places which had been ſanctified 
by the preſence of Jeſus Chriſt“. This prince 
likewiſe cauſed a collection to be made for repair- 
ing the church in Jeruſalem; and a decree for 
that purpoſe is to be found in his capitularies. 

On the 13th of December 800, Charlemagne 
being then at Rome, the prieſt Zachary returned 
from Jeruſalem, in company with two monks, 
lent by George the patriarch to that prince, to 
deliver to him the keys of the holy ſepulchre, 


* Poeta Saxor, Annal. Franc. 
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and other ſacred places, together with-the ban 
ner. 

Aaron, caliph of the Saracens, who at this 
period was ſovereign alſo of Perſia, and of almoſt 
all the Eaſt except India, conceiving a very great 
affection for Charlemagne, ſent ſeveral preſents 
to him, and kept up a correſpondence with him 
by ambaſſadors. The patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
knowing the friendſhip that ſubſiſted between 
Charlemagne and the caliph, embraced that op- 
portunity of courting the alliance of the former, 
whom he found diſpoſed to do every thing in his 
power to ſupport the church and the Chriſtians in 
that city. 

In conſequence of the friendly correſpondence 
kept up between the Saracen Aaron and Charle- 
magne, the caliph not only granted to his legates 
whatever they demanded, but even gave him 
power over the holy ſepulchre“; ſo that he was 
the firſt king of the Weſt who had ever been maſ- 
ter of this ſacred place}. | 

The celebrated Muratori, in his Annals Italy, 
endeavours to prove that Charlemagne received 
from the caliph Aaron dominion alſo over the city 
of Jeruſalem; and to ſupport this affertion ob- 
ſerves, that the keys of the holy ſepulchre, thoſe 
of the city, and ſeveral other holy places, toge- 
ther with a banner, were ſent to him by the patri- 
arch, In order to ſhew what credit is to be given 
to this opinion of Muratori, and at the ſame 
ime what was the intention of ſending theſe keys 
and a banner, I ſhall quote what Catelani ſays, 
in his preface to the fourth volume of the works 
of Muratori, before mentioned; where, though 
ie ſpeaks of thoſe keys, and that banner, which 


* Eginhard. in Vita Car, Magni. 
Baton. Angal. Lccleſ. 
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uſed to be conferred by the pope on the king of 
France, and other princes, it will nevertheleſ 
ſerve my purpoſe, as the keys and banner ſent 
by the patriarch of Jeruſalem to Charlemagne MW ther 
are a ſimilar caſe to that mentioned by the above conf 
critic. TI am now come,” ſays he © to the ing 
© explanation of the banner and keys, which Ml pebt 
the popes uſed to beſtow on the king of France, MW The 
* and other princes, The banner was nothing Ml vc 
. © elſe than a fign that he ought to defend the dict1 
* church, and the keys were only boxes full of M Nin 
& relics.” The ſame critic adds a little after: I and 

If the banner and keys, which the pontiffs for- 8 
merly ſent to different princes, were, as Mura- mall 
tori pretends, a mark of conferring ſove- the 

reignty, there were certainly many ſovereigns MW 5" 
in Rome, as the popes ſent keys and banners nes 
eto a great number.” If we apply this to the the) 
ſubject in queſtion, I cannot ſee where he can find the 
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that dominion which he fays Charlemagne had fgu 
over the city of Jeruſalem, ſince the banner andi dhe 
keys ſent to him by the head of the church of ſale 

eruſalem, were only given in conſequence of ail We 
pious ceremony, like that uſed by the Roman the 


ponmtiffs. | cru 

Before I finiſh this chapter, I think it may not the 
be improper to obſerve, that a practice is ſtill but 
preſerved at Jernfalem, which, being very anci- ben 
ent, may have taken its riſe from the cuſtom 0 Lal 
ſending keys, by which is meant the relics of hoh 


places, to different ſovereigns and princes. The l 
practice | allude to is that of making of carved Ma 
work the figure of all the ſanctuaries in the ci Sy 
of Jeruſalem, which are either cut out ſeparately lid 
in the ſame piece of wood, or joined together ” Wir 
ſuch a manner as to repreſent the whole city, 0 La 
ſome pariicular quarter of it, | | 
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Theſe works are, for the moſt part, made of 
the woad of the turpentine, or olive-tree, and 
are afterwards ornamented with ebony and mo- 
ther of pearl. Beſides theſe, it is uſual alſo to 
conſtruct ſmall boxes in the ſame taſte, contain- 
ing various compartments, in which are placed 
pebbles or earch taken from the holy places. 
They are then bleſſed by the minor fathers, for 
which purpoſe there is a particular form of bene- 
dition, and are afterwards diſtributed to pil- 
grims ; or the pilgrims themſelves purchaſe them, 
and then cauſe them to be conlecrated. 

Such figures are made ſometimes alſo of large 
maſſes; and if they are not executed with all 
the elegance which an able artiſt is capable of 
giring them, they are formed with great exact- 
neſs, and convey a very juſt idea of the places 
they are meant to repreſent. The guardian of 
the Holy Land is the only perſon who ſends theſe 
figures to the European princes. When any of 
the fathers of the Holy Land ſet out from Jeru- 
falem for Europe, the guardian always conſigns 
over to their care one or more. boxes, in which 
there are ſome of theſe figures, together with 
crucifixes and chaplets, all blefled ; and which 
they either diſpoſe of on his account, or diltri- 


bute to ſovereigns, and thoſe who have been great 
benefactors to the Holy Land. Every year, at 
Eaſter, the guardian ſends ſome of theſe curio- 


ſities to the French ambaflador at Conſtantinople, 
and alſo to the conſuls of his Moſt Chriſtian 


Majeſty, who reſide in the maritime cities of 


Syria, and in Rama, a city of Paleſtine, in con- 
lideration of the protection of the king of 
France, under which the fathers of the Holy 

Land live. 
But to return to the power of Charlemagne 
oyer the holy ſepulchre and the Church of the 
. Reſurrection, 
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Reſurrection, we find that they were really given 
up to him by the caliph Aaron, as is evident 
from the life of Charlemagne, written by his 
ſecretary Eginard ; though he makes no mention 
of the keys and banner ſent him by that Maho- 
metan prince. It is to be remarked, however, 
that though Charlemagne appears to have become 
the lawful protector of the holy ſepulchre, the 
authority granted to him ſeems to have been li. 
mited, and to have related only to the worſhip 
performed in it ; the caliph reſerving to himſeif 
the ſuperiority of it, as the Turks do ſtill. If 
the Chriſtians at preſent are allowed to exerciſe 
their religion in the church of the Holy Sepul. 
chre, on paying a very heavy tax to the Maho- 
metan government, we are not to ſuppoſe that 
the caſe was different in the time of Charle. 
magne, ſince the alms which he ſent, and the 
collections he made, were for the purpoſe of 
ſupporting the faithful in the poſſeſſion of the 
holy places. | 

IT muſt not omit to mention that William of 
Tyre ſpeaks alſo of the juriſdiction of Charle- 
magne over the holy ſepulchre, and of the libe- 
ral aims which he ſent, not only to the faithful in 
Jeruſalem, who lived under the dominion of the 
Mahometans, but alſo to thoſe in Egypt and 
Africa. This writer acknowledges, there- 
fore, that Jeruſalem was ſubje& to the power of 
the Saracens, and not to that of Charlemagne; 
for he ſays a little before, that, owing to the 
friendſſiip between that prince and the caliph 
Aaron, Jeruſalem enjoyed ſo much peace and 
ranquillity, that it appeared then to be under the 
government of Charlemagne, rather than under 
that of the caliph“. 


* Tyr, lib, i, cap. 3- 8 
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Some writers have aſſerted that Charlemagne 
exhibited many prodigies of valour in the Eaſt, 
and that he conquered the Holy Land: but ſuch - 
ideas are abſurd, and took their riſe from the 
ancient Romance of Turpin, which, as Muratori 
obſerves, was adopted for truth by Dandolo and 
other hiſtorians, though at preſent it is rejected 
even by the moſt credulous. 

On Chriſtmas-day, in the year 800, Charle- 
magne was crowned emperor of the Romans, in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome, by pope Leo 
Ill. and from this memorable epoch we may date 
the eſtabliſhment of a new empire in the Welt. 

In the year following, when Charlemagne was 
in the city of Pavia, he learned that ambailadors 
had arrived at Piſa from the caliph Aaron, bring- 
ing with them various preſents, and among others 
an elephant, which he had requeſted from that 
prince in the year 797. 

This animal was landed at Porto Venereo, on 
the 2oth of July 812, and conveyed thence to 
Aouiſgrana. 2 

In the year 808 of the Chriſtian æra, and of 
the Hegira 193, the caliph Aaron, the great 
friend of Charlemagne, died, and was ſucceeded 
in the empire of the Saracens by Mahomet. 

The year following this caliph was engaged in 
zcivil war with his younger brother Abdallah, 
which occaſioned much diſturbance in Syria and 
Paleſtine, and expoſed the Chriſtians to great ſuf. 
ferings. Anarchy thus prevailing among the Sa- 
nacens, the principal loſs fell upon the churches 
in ſeruſalem, which in 812 were deſtroyed by the 
Infidels. All the deſert of the Holy City ſuffered 


«the ſame time, and many of the Chriſlians 
vere put to death; but others of them fled to 
Cyprus and to Conſtantinople, where they were 

well 
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well received by the emperor Michael, who waz 
then on the throne“. 
On the 28th of January 814 Charlemagne died, 
in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, after hay- 
ing reigned fourteen. | 


* Theoph, in Chron, 
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CH AP. XIV. 


or THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, AFTER THE „ 
TIME OF CHARLEMAGNE TILL THE EXP D117 
TION SET ON FOOT BY THE LATIN PRINCtS 
OF THE WEST TO RECOVER IT, 


Dozme the thirty-ſix years which Conſtan- 
tine and Irene reigned, they revived the worſhip 
of images; but in the year 816 it was again pro- 
ſcribed by the emperor Leo, called the Arme- 
nian. Michael the Stammerer, who ſucceeded 
Leo, entertained the ſame averſion for images 
but, through policy, and in order to gain the 
affection of the catholics, he permitted them, 
except in the imperial city of Conſtantinople. 

In the year 829, Theophilus, having ſucceeded 
to the empire, ſhewed himſelf as great an enemy 
to images as his father had been ; but it appears, 
that the ideas of the Iconoclaſts were never 
adopted in Paleſtine, and that they were always 
rejected by the clergy of Jeruſalem. - Under this 
emperor, many of the catholics ſuffered cruel 
torments, and particularly thoſe monks who 
would not abandon the worſhip of images. 
Among theſe were Theodorus and Theophanes, 
two brothers, who, in the time of Michael the 
Stammerer, had been ſent to Conſtantinople, by ] 
Thomas patriarch of Jeruſalem, to conſole the | 
catholics, and encourage them to oppoſe with | 
vigour the innovations of the Iconoclaſts. 


—_.. | 
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On the death of Theophilus, which happened 
in 84, ſucceeded Michael III. and his mother 
Theodora, who afterwards retired to a mona(- 
tery. In 858 Michael, by the advice of his uncle 
Bardas, expelled ignatius from the patriarchal 
chair of Conſtantinople, and in his room eſtab- 
Iiſhed the eunuch Photius, who was the cauſe of 
that ſchiſm which {till ſeparates the Greek and 

Latin churches. Photius was condemned by 
pope Nicholas I, for his ſacrilegious intruſion, 
devrived of all clerical honours, and excluded 
from partaking in the holy mylteries as long as 
he illegally occupied the patriarchal chair. 


Michael III. called the Nero of the Eaſt, 


dying in 867, was ſucceeded in the empire by 
Baſilius the Macedonian. This emperor reſtored 
Ignatius to the patriarchal chair, and expelled 
Photius, who was excommunicated in the eighth 
ecumenical council, held at Conſtantinople under 
pope Adrian II. On the death of Ignatius, how- 
ever, in 878, Photius was again re-eſtabliſhed, 
and perſecuted with the utmoſt ſeverity all thoſe 
who refuſed to acknowledge him as their lawful 
aſtor. 

In the year 881, Elias patriarch of Jeruſalem 
wrote to the emperor Charles the Groſs, inform- 
ing him, that the Saracen prince who then go- 
verned Jeruſalem had embraced Chriſtianity, and 
that his firſt action after was to order all the 
churches in that city to be repaired. Elias, at 
the ſame time, ſent circular letters to all the bi- 
ſhops, princes, and lords of the kingdom of 
France, requeſting them to contribute by their 
alms towards the re-eltabliſhment of the temples 
of God, and the relief of the Chriſtians of Ta- 
leſtine. | 

The emperor Baſilius, ſeduced by the arti- 
fices of Photius, again admitted him into his 

| favour; 
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favour; andin 878, as before mentioned, placed 
him once more in the patriarchal chair of Con- 
ſtantinople. In the year 886, however, on the 
death of Baſilius, the empire having fallen into 
the hands of Leo the Philoſopher, he was again 
depoſed, and confined in a monaſtery, where he 
remained till the period of his death. "The em- 
pire of the Saracens, in the mean time, began 
greatly to decline, and to loſe much of its for- 
mer power. In the year 933 of the Chriſtian 
æra, and of the Hegira 322, the ſupreme autho- 
rity devolved upon Rhadi, who enjoyed it for 
ſeven years, and was the lait caliph of the race 
of the Abbaſſhides. This family, according to 
the chronology of the Chriſtians, had reigned 
for the ſpace of an hundred and ninety-one years, 
that is to ſay, from 749 to 940. 

After the death of Rhadi, as many caliphs and 
ſultans. aroſe among the Saracens as there were 
particular governors; and the caliph of Damaſ- 
cus was diſtinguiſhed only for his greater anti- 
quity, being deſtitute of authority over the reſt. 
Some of theſe caliphs had made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Arabia; ſome of Perſia; and others of 

Egypt, who commanded likewiſe in Paleſtine. 
In a word, the empire of the Saracens had now 
fallen into univerſal confuſion and anarchy. 

In the reign of Conſtantine and Romanus, 
the Turks, in April 934, made their firſt incur- 
ſion into the territories of the empire; but a 
truce was entered into with them for five years; 
aſter which their princes Bologud and Gilas went 
to Conſtantinople, and cauſed themſelves to be 
3 having renounced their idolatrous wor- 
Up. 

Though the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem were pro- 
tected by the Mahometan government, the Sara- 
cens nevertheleſs omitted no opportunity of mo- 


leſting 
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leſting them. On Palm Sunday, in the year 


936, Chriſtodorus being then patriarch of Jery, 
falem, while the Chriſtians were performing their 
religious duties in the church of the Keſurrection, 
the Saracen populace excited a tumult even in that 
ſacred place, and burnt the ſouth gates of it, and 
one half of the portico. Palm Sunday has al- 
ways been celebrated in Paleſtine with great 
pomp, and a multitude of people were then aſ- 
ſembled in the church on account of that ſolem- 
nity. The Saracens, therefore, took adyantage 
of this circumſtance to promote confuſion, the 
object of which was to enable them to plunder 
the church. In the year 1757, the Greeks be- 
haved to the Latins in the like manner, in the 
ſame place, and on the ſame occaſion ; and em- 
braced that opportunity of robbing them of all 
their valuable utenſils, 

While the empire of the Saracens was thus 
divided, the emperors of Conſtantinople were 
under leſs apprehenſion for their power ; and in 
965 Nicephorus Phocas recovered the iſland of 
Cyprus, which he united to the empire. He 
likewiſe made conſiderable progreſs in Aſia 
Minor; and, penetrating to Syria, preſented him- 
ſelf before Antioch, which was afterwards, in 
967, taken from the Saracens by Buttzas the im- 
perial general. 

The Saracens of Jeruſalem, ſeeing the progreſs 
of the imperial arms, were afraid that John IV”. 
then patriarch of that city, might hold ſome 
ſecret correſpondence with the emperor, and in- 
vite him to come and deliver them from their op 
preſſion. They therefore ordered him to be ſeized, 
and burnt alive. This happened in the year 969 
of the Chriſtian æra, at which time the Church ot 
the Reſurrection ſuſtained conſiderable damage. 


* This patriarch wrote in Greek the life of St, John of Da- 
maſcus, which had been before written in Arabic by ſome _ 
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" In the year 970, John Zimiſces being then on 
the throne of Conſtantinople, the Turks again 
attempted to invade the empire, but were re- 
pulſed. This emperor afterwards carried his 
arms into Syria againſt the Saracens, and in 


972 arrived at the gates of Damaſcus, their prin- 


cipal city in that province ; but he made no far- 
ther progreſs, his troops confining their operati- 
ons merely to ſkirmiſhes, and the procuring of 
plunder. He was not able therefore to recover 
that beautiful province, which had been wreſted 
from the emperor Heraclius about three hun- 
dred years before. 


After this the empire was diſturbed by two 


dangerous rebels, Bardas Scelere and Bardas 


Phocas, who, in the year 986, under the reign 
of the two brothers Baſilius and Conſtantine, 
without reflecting what might be the conſequence, 
divided between them not only the provinces of 
the empire, but thoſe alſo which were under the 
power of the Saracens. In this anticipated par- 
tition Phenicia, Ccelofyria, Meſopotamia, Egypt, 
and Paleſtine fell to the lot of Scelere, and the 
reli of the provinces, together with the imperial 
city, to Phocas. The latter, however, was killed 
by a ſoldier, and the former ſubmitted to the em- 
peror. 

The Saracens, though weakened by their diſ- 
ſenſions and by being divided under various 
chiefs, taking advantage, however, of the con- 
fuſion occaſioned in the empire by theſe two re- 
bels, attempted {till to harraſs the provinces : 
but after matters were accommodated, the em- 
perox Baſilius. in the year 989, marched againſt 
them with a confiderable army into Phœnicia and 
other places which they had ſubdued, and inti- 
midated them ſo much that they were obliged to 
fue for peace. N 

ä Notwith- + 
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leſting them. On Palm Sunday, in the year 


936, Chriſtodorus being then patriarch of Jery, 
falem, while the Chriſtians were performing their 
religious duties in the church of the H eſurrection, 
the Saracen populace excited a tumult even in that 
facred place, and burnt the ſouth gates of it, and 
one half of the portico. Palm Sunday has al- 


ways been celebrated in Paleſtine with great 


pomp, and a multitude of people were then aſ- 
ſembled in the church on account of that ſolem- 
nity. The Saracens, therefore, took advantage 
of this circumſtance to promote confuſion, the 
object of which was to enable them to plunder 
the church. In the year 1757, the Greeks be- 
haved to the Latins in the like manner, in the 
ſame place, and on the ſame occaſion ; and em- 
braced that opportunity of robbing them of all 
their valuable utenſils, 

While the empire of the Saracens was thus 
divided, the emperors of Conſtantinople were 
under leſs apprehenſion for their power ; and in 
965 Nicephorus Phocas recovered the ifland of 


Cyprus, which he united to the empire. He 


likewiſe made conſiderable progreſs in Aſia 
Minor; and, penetrating to Syria, preſented him- 
ſelf before Antioch, which was afterwards, in 
967, taken from the Saracens by Buttzas the im- 
perial general. 

The Saracens of Jeruſalem, ſeeing the progrels 
of the imperial arms, were afraid that John IV“. 
then patriarch of that city, might hold ſome 
ſecret correſpondence with the emperor, and in- 
vite him to come and deliver them from their op 
preſſion. They therefore ordered him to be ſeized, 
and burnt alive. This happened in the year 969 
of the Chriſtian era, at which time the Church ol 
the ReſurreCtion ſuſtained conſiderable damage. 


* This patriarch wrote in Greek the life of St, John of Da- 
maſcus, which had been before written in Arabic by ſome _ 
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n In the year 970, John Zimiſces being then on 
the throne of Conſtantinople, the Turks again 
attempted to invade the empire, but were re- 
pulſed. "This emperor afterwards carried his 
arms into Syria . againſt the Saracens, and in 
972 arrived at the gates of Damaſcus, their prin- 
cipal city in that province ; but he made no far- 
ther progreſs, his troops confining their operati- 
ons merely to ſkirmiſhes, and the procuring of 
plunder. He was not able therefore to recover 
thac beautiful province, which had been wreſted 
from the emperor Heraclius about three hun- 
dred years before. 

After this the empire was diſturbed by two 

dangerous rebels, Bardas Scelere and Bardas 
Phocas, who, in the year 986, under the reign 
of the two brothers Baſilius and Conſtantine, 
without reflecting what might be the conſequence, 
divided between them not only the provinces of 
the empire, but thoſe alſo which were under the 
power of the Saracens. In this anticipated par- 
tition Phænicia, Cœloſyria, Meſopotamia, Egypt, 
and Paleſtine fell to the lot of Scelere, and the 
reſt of the provinces, together with the imperial 
city, to Phocas. The latter, however, was killed 
by a ſoldier, and the former ſubmitted to the em- 
peror. 

The Saracens, though weakened by their diſ- 
lenfions and by being divided under various 
chiefs, taking advantage, however, of the con- 
fuſion occaſioned in the empire by theſe two re- 
bels, attempted till to harraſs the provinces : 
but after matters were accommodated, the em- 
perox Baſilius. in the year 989, marched againſt 
them with a conſiderable army into Phœnicia and 
other places which they had ſubdued, and inti- 
midated them ſo much that they were obliged to 
fue for peace. "— 

Notwith- 
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Notwithſtanding this check, theſe people (till 
continued to be powerful in the interior part of 
the provinces. Paleſtine, as well as many cities 


of Syria, was ſubject, at that time, to the caliph - 


of Egypt, whoſe name was Haziz. 'This caliph 
had married a Chriſtian lady, and, it is ſaid, that 
he himſelf embraced the ſame religion. Mary, 
for ſo was his princeſs called, had two brothers, 
one of whom, Jeremiah, otherwiſe Oreſtes, 
became patriarch of Jeruſalem, when his ſiſter 
was married to the caliph. 

By his princeſs Mary, Haziz had a ſon named 
Hakem, who, after the death of his father, en- 
Joyed the ſovereignty of Egypt. As he was born 
of a Chriſtian mother, he was ſometimes re- 
proached by the Saracens with the epithet of Chrif- 
tian: but to convince them of the contrary, he 
behaved with great tyranny not only to the Chriſ- 
tians of Egypt, but alſo to thoſe of Paleſtine. 
In the year 1011 of the Chriitian æra, and of 
the Hegira 402, he went to Jeruſalem, the pro- 
vince of Paleſtine being, as before obſerved, then 
under the dominion of the caliphs of Egypt, and 
cauſed the magnificent Church of the Reſurrec- 
tion to be razed to the foundations ; and, beſides 
this, he deſtroyed all the monaſteries and expel- 
led the monks. 

The barbarous Hakem cauſed the patriarch 
Jeremiah, or Oreſtes, though he was his uncle, 
to be loaded with chain: ; ang ſeeing him firmly 
attached to the Chriſtian religion, which he 
wiſhed him to abandon, he ordered his eyes to 
be put out, and conducted him to Cairo, the reſi- 
dence of the caliphs of Egypt, where, when he 
{till perfiſted in his belief, he was put to death by 
his tyrannical nephew. 

This caliph was a man of a very inconſtant 


diſpoſition, He afterwards repented of what — 
| ha 
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had done to the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, and the 
ſame year granted leave, on the requeſt of his 
mother Mary, who ſtill profeſſed the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, to rebuild the Church of the Reſurrec- 
tion: but this work muſt have been, at that 
time, only begun ; for it was not finiſhed till 
thirty-ſeven years after, that is to ſay in 1048. 

in the year 1021 of the Chriſtian æra, and of 
the Hegira 412, this caliph was murdered, and 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Ali Tahir Liizazdinilla, 
called alſo Daher*, who renewed with the empe- 
rors of Conſtantinople that friendſhip which, 
from a trifling motive, had been interrupted by 
his father Hakem. 

The new caliph gave leave alſo to the Chriſti- 
ans in Jeruſalem, to rebuild the Church of the 
Reſurrection, which had not yet been completed, 
becauſe, perhaps, they had not money ſufficient 
to defray the expences of ſo large a fabric; and 
it appears that they were ſtill in the ſame predica- 
ment after they had obtained this permiſſion from 
Ali Tahir, who died in the year 1036 of the 
Chriſtian era, and of the Hegira 428. The 
work, therefore, was not brought to a conclu- 
ſion. 

Ali Tahir was ſucceeded by his ſon Maabad 
Abuttamim Muſtanſir Billah. This caliph kept 
up the ſame friendſhip with the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople, which his father had renewed. Con- 
ſtantine Monomachus being at this time on the 


ft is to beobſerved that every caliph of the Saracens had 
many names, which were not all proper names, but ſerved to 
expreſs ſome virtue peculiar to them, ſome particular zeal 
which they ſhewed for religion, or ſome affection they enter- 
tained for one of their provinces. This variety of names occa- 
ſions no little confuſion among hiſtorians, and will miſlead the 
reader unleſs he pays very great attention to the chronological 
order of the facts. 
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imperial throne, the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem en- 
tertained the ſtrongeſt hopes that, by his means, 
they ſhould one day have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
the Church of the Reſurrection reſtored. With 
this view they diſpatched an ambaſſador to inform 
him under what affliction they were, on account 
of the deſtruction of their church: and to beg 
that he would, without delay, ſtretch forth his 
liberal and benevolent hand, in order to aſſiſt 
them to rebuild it. This ambaſſador, who was 
John Carrianites of Conſtantinople, obtained 
what he deſired for the Chriſtians of the Holy 
City ; and the emperor ordered money to be 
taken from his treaſury, ſufficient to defray the 
expences of this edifice, which was finiſhed in 
1048, under Nicephorus, who was then patriarch 
of Jeruſalem. 

The Chriſtians of this city, rejoiced to ſee their 
church rebuilt in a magthificent manner, thought 
they had nothing further to wiſh for, and were 
flattering themſelves with the hopes of enjoying 
perfect tranquillity, on account of the harmony 
which prevailed between the caliph Maabad and 
the emperors of Conſtantinople, who, though 
they had no power over the city, procured to the 
Chriſtians, by their influence, the free exerciſe 
of their religion: yet they found themſelves {till 
expoſed to very grievous ſufferings, not directly 
from the caliph, but from thoſe governors whom 
he ſent from Egypt. Not only the Chriftian in- 
habitants of Jeruſalem, but even thoſe alſo of the 
whole Ottoman empire, are in the ſame ſituation 
at preſent; for they are ſubjected to particular 
governois, appointed every year 0 the Porte, 
who, inſtead of being diſpenſers of juſtice, be- 
come monſters of tyranny. By giving large ſums 
of money to the vizir, or to other perſons who 
have intereſt at court, they eaſily make their falſe 
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pretences prevail over the juſt complaints of theſe 
unfortunate people. If the Grand Signior ſome- 
times liſtens to the remonſtrances of his oppreſſed 
ſubje&s, the only ſatisfaction he gives them is to 
depoſe ſome pacha, to confiſcate his property, 
and to deprive him, perhaps, of his life. The 
new governor, however, treads in the ſteps of 
his predeceſſor, and exerciſes the ſame tyranny 
and the ſame peculation. The Ottoman treaſury 
i rich in money, accumulated in this manner by 
the governors of the different provinces of the 
empire. 

About this period ſome Italian merchants from 
the city of Amalphi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
frequented the ports of Syria and Egypt, where 
they carried on a conſiderable trade; and, on 
account of the advantages ariſing from this com- 
merce, they were encouraged and protected by 
the caliph of Egypt, whoſe dominion then ex- 
tended from Alexandria, the principal port of 
that country on the Mediterranean, to Laodicea, 
a mariti ne city of Syria. Theſe Italians, while 
they reſided in the eaſt, were accuſtomed every 
year to pay a viſit to the ſacred places of Paleſ- 
tine, and particularly to the Holy Sepulchre. 
Their number ſoon increaſing in conſequence of 
the fervour with which the Chriſtians of the weſt, 
at that time, undertook pilgrimages, they re- 
queſted leave from the caliph of Egypt to build 
an edifice, to ſerve as a lodging-place tor the pil- 
grims of their nation, and to erect a church 
where divine ſervice might be performed accord- 
ng to the Latin rites, as the Greek rites only 
| vere then uſed in that city. The caliph com- 
WH plicd with their requeſt, and granted them a 
piece of ground in the quarter of the Chriſtians, 
where in the year 1048 they built a church, and 
Vol. II. X conſtructed 
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conſtructed a lodging- houſe for the accommoda. 


tion of their countrymen. for th. 
This convenience brought a greater concourſe permull 
of pilgrims to Jeruſalem; and, as many women caliph, 
reſorted thither alſo, to viſit the ſanctuaries, 2 ders, 
monaſtery was erected for their uſe. In the ſpot WM wiſh 
aſſigned by the caliph in the quarter of the Chri. M'** he 
tians, an hoſpital was likewiſe built to receive 2 far a 
greater number of devotees, and to afford reliet The 
to the ſick, the care of which was committed to pppole 
a rector. T his hoſpital was put under the protec- 3 . 
tion of St. John the Baptiit, though ſome“ pre. be ſult 
tend that it was dedicated to St. John the Almo. de dar 
ner. Such was the origin of the hoſpital of 8. ne tl 
John, which gave rife to the celebrated order of uojects 
the Knights of Jeruſalem, known at preſent, un- a mar 
der the name of the Knights of Malta. 0 crue! 
In the year 1048, Conſtantine Menomachus Onda 

being then on the throne of Conſtantinople, the oh. 
Turks firſt began to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the c 
their warlike exploits, which tended not a littl 8 
to weaken the power of the Saracens {till farther, uence 
As theſe people make a conſpicuous figure in this Ml abs 
hiſtory, it is neceſſary to enter a little more mt: 8 t 
nutely into their operations. | fre def 
The caliph of the Saracens, in Perſia, mJ bad 
Mahomet, the fon of Hibrail. This prince, de angroli 
ſirous of undertaking 22 re againſt the body bs 
Saracens of Bagdad, invited! ſome of the Turks, Alter ( 
a numerous nation, and fond of liberty, to enrol oclaime 
themſelves in his army. "Three thouſand of then * 104C 
accordingly joined him under the conduct of their © +"? 
chief Tangrolipi; ; upon which Mahomet made 
war upon the Saracens of Bagdad, and came ol m faith. 
victorious. As no ſartner employment remained — 
; Fay da 
* William of Tyre, lib. xvi. cap. 5. and Da Vir 1 
chap. 64. duſtan is 
for s dag 2» © 
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for the Turks, they demanded their pay, and 


permiſſion to return to their own country. The 
aliph, however, knowing them to be brave ſol- 
tiers, would not comply with their requeſt, as 
he wiſhed to have their aſſiſtance in executing a 
plan he had formed of extending his conqueſts 
as far as India. 

The Turks, finding that they were not able to 
ppoſe the Perſian guards, and make their way 
home by force, retired to a mountainous part of 
heſultan's territo ies; from which they ha raſſed 


nt he Saracens by frequent excurſions, and laid 
80 alte the country. As Mahomet governed his 
f ubjects with much ſeverity and in a very tyranni- 
7 manner, many of t em, in order to avoid 
* is cruelty, fled to the Turks, and uniting them- 
* * with them, they ſoon became a formidable 
ody. 
” The caliph now began to conſider the Turks 
m3 powerful enemy, who, ſtill acquiring more 
uence, ſeemed to threaten him with deſtruction. 


vas obliged, therefore, to ſend againſt them 
ey thouſand of his Saracen troops; but theſe 


[ ; * 
2 ere deteated by the Turks and thoſe Saracens 
5 no had ſought protection under their leader 
de. Ngrolipi, and lahomet himſelf was killed in a 


de ody battle fought near Iſpahan. 

After the death of this caliph, both parties 
toclaimed Tangrolipi ſultan“ of Perſia, in the 
r 1049 of the Chriſtian æra, and of the He- 
a 441. Tangrolipi, to ſecure the affection of 
„ Saracens ſtill more, embraced the Muſſul— 


lade 2 . ; : 

a laich, and was the firit of the Turks who 
Ol 8 8 ' 
we opted the tene:'s of Mahomet. From this event 


emay date the epoch when the Turks began to 


* 


' duiton is a Perſian word adopted by the Turks, and fig- 


KS £102, or emperor, 
+ 4 2 follow 
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follow that religion which they profeſs at preſent, 
This happened four hundred and twenty-nine 
years after Mahomet had eſtabliſhed it in Afia 
and Africa; and from that time the Turks con- 
tinued to render themſelves formidable by their 
power, and to extend their conqueits. | 
About this period the procurators of the caliph 

of Egypt, in the provinces of Syria and Paleſ- 
tine, had orders from their ſovereign to repair the 
towers and walls of Jeruſalem, the latter of 
which were in very bad order, for the purpoſe, 
perhaps, of defending it from the Turks, whoſe 
power daily increaſed. The city at this time 
was divided into quarters ; three of which were 
inhabited by the Infidels, and the other by the 
Chriſtians, though they were confounded in ſome 
meaſure with the Saracens. The latter quarter 
contained the Church of the Reſurrection; and 
it is there that the greater part of the Chriſtians 
reſide at preſent. Upon this occaſion the Chriſ- 
tians were obliged to rebuild, at their own ex- 
pence, that part of the walls which ſurrounded 
their quarter. They undertook the work, there- 
fore, and finiſhed it in 1063, by means of dona- 
tions received from other Chriſtians, and of 
money which the emperor Monomachus ordered 
to be ſupplied to them from his revenue, and 
taxes in the iſland of Cyprus. On account of 
theſe expences, the caliph gave the Chriſtians 
leave to live under their own juriſdiction in that 
quarter of the city, and to have no other judge 
than their own patriarch. 

Maabad, caliph of Egypt, enjoyed the ſove- 
reignty ſixty years, having begun to reign in the 
year 1036 of the Chriſtian æra, and of the He 
gira 428. He was a prince who, as has bel 
| ſeen, ſhewed great kindneſs towards the Chriſt 


ans of Jeruſalem, and who encouraged —_— 
tho 
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thoſe in the Eaſt to viſit the holy places. But 
his governors, who were ſent every year to that 
city, treated theſe people with great ſeverity, and 
behaved rather as deſpotic lords than procura- 
tors. 

In the year 1064, a numerous company of pil- 

ims ſet out from Germany, in order to pay a 
viſit to Jeruſalem. It was compoſed of ſeven 
thouſand perſons, conducted by four prelates, 
Sigerſide, archbiſhop of Mentz ; William, bi- 
ſhop of Maeſtricht ; Guntar, biſhop of Bamberg; 
and Otho, biſhop of Ratiſbon. Theſe pilgrims 
went to Paleſtine too magnificently dreſſed, and, 
perhaps, with too little diſcipline; for they were 
ſeveral times obliged to defend themſelves from 
the plundering Arabs; and ſo many of them 
were killed intheir frequent ſkirmiſhes, that onl 
two thouſand of them, and theſe in a m 


wretched condition, returned to their own coun- - 


While Sophronius was patriarch of Jeruſa- 
lem, a new government, to laſt many years, was 
preparing for that city. The Turks, who ſtill 
continued to extend their conqueſts, made them- 
ſelves maſters of Damaſcus; and having ſubdued 
the whole country around, carried their arms 
azainſt Jeruſalem, which they likewiſe took in 
the year 1076 of the Chriſtian ara, and of the 
Hegira 469*. 

At the time when JeruſaJem was under the 
dominion of the Turks, the Chriſtians who re- 
üded in it were expoſed to ſo great afflictions that 
their ſituntion was worſe than when they were 
ludject to the government of the Saracens. Marry 


o the weltera Chriſtians, however, {till con i- 


* Elmac. Hiſt, Sarac. lib, it. cap. 8. 
et 
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ed to viſit the holy places; but for this indy]. 
gence they were obliged to pay a very heavy 
tax, | | ; 

In the year 1093, among the many pilgrim 
who then reſorted to jeruſalem, there was 3 
French monk of the city of Amiens in Picardy, 
named Peter, who has ſince been diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Peter the Hermit, I his perion, 
before he became a monk, had followed the profeſ. 
ſion of arms, He was a man of ſmall ſtature, 
and had rather a mean appearance; but he poſ- 
ſeſſed a great ſpirit united to much learning; and 
was endowed with a natural fund of the moſt per- 
ſuaſive eloquence. 

Peter being in Jeruſalem, had an opportunity 
of ſeeing the cruel treatment which the Chriſtian; 
received from the Infidels; and after various con- 
ferences with Simon, then patriarch of that city, 
he reſolved, on his return to the weſt, to endex- 
vour to prevail on the Pope, and other Chriſtian 
princes, to deliver the Holy Land, and to rel. 
cue it from the hands of theſe oppreſſive peo. 
ple. 
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EXPZ2DITION UNDERTAKEN BY THE CHRISTIAN 
PRINCES TO DELIVER THE CITY OF JERUSA- 


LEM. 


ON, patriarch of Jeruſalem, and Peter the 
Hermit, having concerted what means were to 
be purſued in the Weſt, for delivering the city 
from the hands of the infidels, Peter departed 
from Syria in the year 1095, in a merchant veſ- 


ſel bound for Bari in Apulia ; and, on landing 
there, immediately went to pope Urban II. to 
whom he delivered letters from the patriarch and 
Chriſtians of Jeruſalem, requeſting his afli!tance 
and ſupport. At the fame time he laid before 
him, in the moſt pat etic terins, the unhappy 
tuation of thoſe people ; and informed him in 
what manner they were inlulted and oppreſſed by 
the Mahometans. 
_ Theſe letters, and the repreſentations of Peter 
= 3 made ſuch an impreſſion on the pon- 
$ heart, that he reſolved from that moment to 
do ever thing in his power to recover.the Moly 
Land. Peter then went to various courts, aud 
applied t diſterent princes, with a view of en- 
caving them in the lame deſign; and in every 
place 
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place where he paſſed he preached up the cry- 
ſades“. | 

In the ſame year Urban II. went to France, 
where he held the Council of Clermont, in 
which, after having regulated the affairs relating 
to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, he propoſed a plan for 
the delivery of the Holy Land, and exhorted 
every one to take wp arms againſt the infidels. 

here is, perhaps, no example in hiſtory of 
ſuch formidable armies being collected together 
by the effects of ſuperſtition: rich and poor, po- 
tentates and great lords, married and unmarried 
women, monks and prelates, all concurred in 
wiſhing to deliver the holy places from the hands 
of the Infidels. Even the moſt worthleſs and 
diſhated perſons ſought to have a ſhare in this 
expedition : but theſe were not influenced by re- 
ligious motives, for there were many who enliſted 
under the banners of the Cruſades, in order to 
eſczpe from their creditors, or to get rid of their 
families; and there were ſtill more who were led 
on by hopes of he rich booty which they expected 
to procure from the Infidels, and who, during 
their march, committed every ſpecies of vil- 


_ 

hen the pope returned, he preached up the 
cruſades in Italy alſo, and every where with the 
ſame ſucceſs as in France. Ihe troops collected 
for this enterpriſe at length began their march in 

various bodies, under different chiefs and lead- 
ers, and by different ways; but, as very bad diſ- 
cipline was kept up amongſt them, they exerciſed 
great cruelty on the road, robbing and plunder: 


This was the name given to the expedition of the Chi- 
tians againſt the infidels, Thoſe, thereſore, who engaged in 
the fi:!t of theſe expeditions, or that of which we are nov 
ſpeaking, had a red croſs on the right ſhoulder of their clothes, 
and tore the ſame badge in their ſtandards. 


ing 
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ing wherever they went; fo that they were 
obliged, more than once, to come to an engage- 
ment with the people through whoſe territories 
they had obtained leave to paſs; and, in 1097, 
they arrived at Conſtantinople, much diminiſhed 
in their number, and in a very wretched condi- 
tion. : 

The throne of Conſtantinople was at this time 
filled by Alexis Comnenus, who entered into a 
league with the Cruſaders, not only to be aſſiſtant 
in recovering the cities of the empire from the 
hands of the Turks, but alſo to ſupply with every 
thing neceſſary the weſtern troops, who were 
marching to the conqueſt of the Holy Land. 

The Greek writers complain greatly of the 
want of diſcipline among the Latins ngaged in 
this expedition ; and the Latins accuſe the empe- 
ror of behaving with great treachery to the Chriſ- 
tian Cruſaders. It is very cer: ain that Alexis did 
not fail on every occaſion to ſhew that he was a 
Greek; but, at the fame time, it muſt be allowed, 
that the Latin troops did not deſerve to be well 
uſed by him on account of the inſolence with 
which they conducted themſelves, and the depre- 
datiens they committed in the territories of the 
empire. 

The emperor Alexis, having uſed the utmoſt 
expedition in getting theſe troops tranſported 
acroſs the Helleſpont, as ſoon as they entered 
Aſia Minor, they proceeded to lay ſiege to Nicea, 
a city of Bithynia, which was then under the 
power of Solyman the ſultan of the Turks. 
Here, for the firſt time, a general review was 
made of the whole army, which had before been 
divided into different bodies ; and which, includ- 
ing people of both ſexes, and of all conditions, 
was found to amount to ſixty thouſand foot, and 
an hundred thouſand horſe. 

On 
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On the 15th of May 2097, the city of Nicea 
was beſieg cd by the Cruſaders, and taken on che 
1 oth of June foilowing*. It was however given 
up to the emperor Alexis, in conſequence of the 
treaty entered into with him, and he accordingly 
ſent his troops to get poſſeſſion of it. 


After the taking of Nicea, the Chriſtian army 


ſet out all together on the 5th of June, to pro- 
ceed towards "Terufalem ; ; but atter marching two 
days, they ſeparated, either accidentally, or ac- 
cording to a concerted plan, Bohemond prince 
of Taranto, Robert count of Normandy, Ste— 
phen count of Blog, with Tancred the Norman, 
a relation of Bohemond, and Hugh count of St. 
Paul, advanced with their troops to the leit ; 
while the remaining part of the army, com- 
manded by Godirey of Bouillon, duke of Lor- 
raine, and other princes, marched towards tlie 
left. 

On the firſt ot Joy 1099, Bohemond's troops, 
when thus ſeparated from the reſt, were attacked 
by an army of about two hundred thouſand 
Turks, being part of the forces of the powerful 
Solyman. Bohemond's ſoldiers were not able 
to wit! ſtand an army fo far ſuperior in numbers; 
and, after an obſtinate conteſt of ſix hours, be- 
gan to give way: but being joined by part of tlie 
troops ol Godfrey, Ray mond count of Thou: 
louſe, Hugh count of St. Paul, and Godtrey's 
br thers, Baldwin and Eultache, they were in— 
ſpired with freſh courage, and, falling upon So- 
Iyman's army in an united bedy, at length put 
them to noht. 

After this action, the army again united ; and 
Þ aving lialted tor t ree days, in order to repoſe, 
they proceeded on their march: but Baldwin, 


® Tyr. lib. 8. cap. 21, et lib. iii. cap. 11 
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Godfrey's brother, and Tancred, who was re- 
lated to Bohemond, deſirous of being at liberty, 


quitted the grand body ſeparately with the troops 


they commanded, under a pretence of reconnui- 
tering the country, and were followed by a great 
number of other lords, who copied their exam- 
ple. The bulk of the Chriſtian army then ad— 
ranced towards Iconium*, which they found eva- 
cuated by the Turks; and, paſiing Heraclea, took 
up their quarters at Maraſia, the inhabitants of 
which were all Chriſtians, except the guards 
poſted there by the I urks; but thele abandoned 
it on the arrival of the Cruladers. 

Tancred having penetrated to Cilicia+, laid 
ſiege to the city of Iarſus, the capital of that 


province. In the mean time he was joined by 


Baldwin, who, through motives of envy, - en- 
tered into a diſpute with Tancied, re ſpecting the 
right of ſubduing that city. The latter there- 
fore, though he had already begun the ſiege, 
abandoned the place, and left Bald in before it, 
as he was unwilling to excite any difienfion 
among the Chriſtians, which would have proved 
fatal to their views. 

On quitting Tarſus, Tancred repaired to Adena, 
which was already in the hands of Guelph of 
Burgundy, who had ſeparated from the main 
body of the army, and having ordered the city 
to ſupply him with proviſions, his demand was 
readily granted. On departing from Adena, 
Tancred proceeded to Mamiltraj, which he took, 
alter various engagements with the Turks who 
defended it; and as his ſoldiers had been ex- 


* At preſent called Cogni, or Cogna. It is fill inhabited 
by Turks, Jews, and Armenians, "The grand fignior keeps a 
piCcha in it. 

+ Now called Caramania, in Natolia. 


D At preſent called Mopſueſtia. 
poſed 
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poſed to much fatigue, he continued here ſome 
time to refreſſi them, as the city abounded with 
every thing neceſſary for that purpoſe. 

Baldwin, who had remained at the fiege of 
Tarſus, at length entered the city, which was 
abandoned by the Turks, after a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance. Whilſt he continued here, a fleet arrived 
on thefe coaſts, manned with people from Flan- 

ders, Holland, and Frieſtand, who for eight years 
had exerciſed piracy in the Mediterranean. As 
they wiſhed to make an atonement for their paſt 
crimes, they reſolved to engage in the cruſades ; 
and leaving their veffels ſafely moored in the har- 
bour of Tarſus, they joined the troops under the 
command of Baldwin, The chief of this fleet 
was Gunimer of Boulogne, a city of Picardy in 
France. | 

Having left a ſtrong garriſon at Tarſus Bald- 
win repaired to Mamiſtra, ſubdued already by 
Tancred, who remembering the injury he had 
received at Tarſus, the quarrel between him and 
Baldwin broke out here with freſh rancour ; and 
it proceeded fo far, that they drew out their 
troops to decide it by an engagement. Tancred, 
however, being much inferior in forces, muſt 
have been defeated; but the next day theſe two 
princes, reflecting that they had come into the 
Levant for another purpoſe than to deſtroy each 
other, entered into a treaty of accommodation, 
and, after mutual embraces, were cordially re- 
. conciled. Baldwin then, quitting 1ancred, joined 
the grand army, which, as already ſaid, was can- 
toned at Maraſia. 

In the mean time Gunimer, the chief of the 
pirates who had landed at Tarſus, did not purſue 
his journey by land, as at firſt propoſed z but leav- 
ing Mamiſtra, deſerted Baldwin, and returning 
to his fleet, again put to ſea, Gunimer was 4 

man 
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man who poſſeſſed all that courage and reſolution 


which are neceflary for one of his profeſſion. 
He had a ſtrong defire therefore, after he ſepa- 
rated from Baldwin, to go with his fleet and at- 
tack the city of Laodicea, which was in the hands 
of the Turks. Too much confidence, however, 
in his own valour rendered his ſcheme abortive. 
He was taken priſoner, together with his fol- 
lowers, and his ſhips were ſhut up in the har- 
bour. | 

Tancred, on leaving Mamiſtra, over-ran all 
Cilicia; and after making great ſlaughter among 
the Turks, and capturing their garriſons, arrived 
at Alexandretta*, which he took by aſſault. After 
this, all the neighbouring lords or chiefs ſent pre- 
_ to him, in order to conciliate his friend- 

ip. 

Baldwin was a prince who had his own glory 
very much at heart. On this account, having 


* Alexandrena is a diminutive name given to this city, is 
order to diſtinguiſh it from Alexandria, the principal port in 
Egypt, on tlie Mediterranean: ſome writers have alſo called 
it Alexandria the Leſs. The Arabs and Turks at preſent call 
it Scanderon, or Scandron, an Arabic word, which, in that 
language, is alſo a diminutive of Alexandria, calied by them 
Scanderia, 

The preſent city of Alexandretta is the ſea port of Aleppo, 
from which it is diſtant three days journey: but in all Syria 
there is no place where the air is worſe, becauſe it is every 
where ſurrounded by large marſkes ; and in ſummer it is almoſt 
uninhabitable, on account of the mortal fevers which then pre- 
vail, No European can eſcape them at that ſeaſon, and many 
have found this city their tomb. Nevertkeleſs, the vice-con- 
ſuls of thoſe nations who trade to the Levant reſide here. ln 
ſummer, they retire to a village ſituated on a mountein, called 
Belan, where the air is pure; or they go at once to Aleppo i6 
ſpend the dangerous months: but as in ſummer European vet 
ſels may arrive in the pott, they give commiſiion to ſome of rhe 
natives, whom they can truſt, to take care of tbot afiairs in 
their abſence. 'Fhe natives of the country even are attacked by 
theſe tevers occaficailly, ; 
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viſited his brother Godfrey in Maraſia, and per- 
ceiving the progreſs of his rival Tancred, he 
wiſhed to take the field again, and to ſignalize 


himſelf by other acts of proweis. He marched, 
therctore, to the north of Maraſia, towards the 
river Euplirates, a region inhabited by many 
Chriſtians and few Turks. Here he was well re. 
ceived by the former, and, with their aſſiſtance, 
drove the Turks from molt of the fortreſſes which 
they potlefled in that quarter, and made himſelf 
maſter of the whole country around. 

While Baldwin was in the neighbourhood of 
this river, the Chriſtians who inhabited Meſopo— 
tamin ſent ambaſſadors to him, inviting him to 
Edeſia, the capital of that province. Deſirous 
of gratifying their wiſhes, Baldwin croſſed the 
Euphrates, and, after overcoming various obſta— 
cles thrown in his way by the Turks, arrived at. 
Edeſſa, which was then governed by an o'd Greek 
Chriſtian. Baldwin was received in this city, 
which at that period was inhabited only by Chriſ- 
tians, who paid a tribute to the Turks for per- 
miſnon to refide in it, with every mark of honour, 
The old governor at the ſame time appointed 
him heir to his government, and to all his poſlef- 
ſions. 

Baldwin being requeſted by the inhabitants of 
Edeſſa to attack Samoſata, which was under the 
government of a Turk named Balduc, unmedt- 
ately leid ſiege to it. During the time when 
Baldwin was engaged in the fliege of this fortreſs, 
which was fituated forty miles to the north of 
Edeſſa, the inhabitants of that city put to death 
the old Greek governor, and in his room ap- 
pointed Baldwin; who poſſeſſed it under the title 
of a county, tit he got the crown of Jerulalem, 
when he refigned it to bis couſin, Baldwin de 
Ecurg. Ihe latter becoming king of Jeruſalem 
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alſo, the county of Edeſſa fell to his couſin Joſ- 


celin the Great, prince of Tiberias; and under 
the government ol his {on Joſcelin i]. it came into 
the poſſeſſion of Atabak Omaddedin Zingi in the 
year 11447. In. 1393 it was taken from the 
Arabs by Tamerlane, emperor ot the Tartars; 
and, at preſent, it is under the dominion of the 
grand ſignior. 

The county of Edeſſa, though a ſtate indepen- 
dent of the crown dof N was neverthe- 
leſs always conſidered as being united with it. 

Baldwin's power becoming thus every da 
greater, Balduc, the governor of Samoſata 1 0 
ing that he was unable to reſiſt his forccs, 
thought of entering into a treaty with him, ret- 
vecting the ſale of the place, w hich Baldwin pur- 
chaſed for a thouſand gold ducats. The city of 
Sororgiat, governed by a Turkiſh lord, named 
Balach, ſurrendercd alſo to Baldwin, who granted 
the imabitants very favourable te: ms. 1 his city 
was a little way diſtant from I.deſfa, : 

When Baldwin was beyond the | uparates, 
Robert carl of Flanders, and other generals, 
were diſpatched from the grand army quarterec} 
in Maraſia, to lay ſiege to Artaſia, a place which 
it was neceſſary to reduce, before a tree paſſage 
could be opened to 4 ntioch}. 

Artaſia was inhabited chiely by Armenian 
Chriſtians, who, on hearing that the weſtern 
Chriſtians were advancing to their relief, imme- 
diately fell upon the LTuriih garriton. The 
Turks of Antioch, under whole do: inion Aria» 


* Of the Hegira, 539. + Of the egfia, 706. 

T Tbe preſent Tame of this city is uncertain ; it is Even 
doubiful whether any remains of it are ſtill to be le En, us it 18 
coufounded now pet h:t es with other viliages of that province. 
t Artaſia, otherwiſe Aneſa, or Calchis, at preſet ut Chin» 
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ſia then was, ſent ten thouſand men to their aſſiſt. 
ance: but the count of Flanders, though much 
inferior in forces, withſtood all their efforts; and 
by theſe means this place alſo fell into the hands 
of the Cruſaders. | 

In the mean time, the grand army arrived at 
Artaſia where it was joined by Tancred, who 
had ſubjected all Cilicia to the Chriſtian arms, 
Other generals, who had been ſeparated into vari- 
ous parts from the main body, returned likewiſe; 
and no one remained at a diſtance but Baldwin, 
who continued to extend his conqueſts in Meſo- 


potamia. 


The army, thus united, began to march tow- 
ards Antioch, where it at length arrived, after 
having made a paſſage, by force, over the bridge 
of the river Orontes*, which was guarded by two 
towers defended by a Turkiſh garriſon. The 
Chriſtians then encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Antioch, to which they laid fiege in the month 
of October, 1097. The Chriſtian combatants 
amounted to three hundred thouſand, beſides 
women and children. 

The lord of Antioch was at this time one Acian, 
of the family of the ſultans of Perſia, This 
prince, as ſoon as he learned that the Chriſtian 
army was advancing, had collected a great num- 
ber of ſoldiers in the city, together with a body 
of cavalry. ſufficient to make a vigorous defence. 
Various were the viciſſitudes which the Chriſtians 


* This river, mentioned by the writers of the Holy War, 
is called Fer, or | arfar; but at preſent it is named by the 
Arabs Nahr-Aafi, that is, the Proud or Rebellious River. lt 
takes its riſe on the ſouth-eaſt of Mount Lebanon, flowing al- 
moſt in a ſtraight line towards the north; and, after making a 
turn north-eaſt, proceeds weſtwards, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the Mediterranean, Its whole courſe is about two hundred 
miles, | 


+ Tyr, lib. iv. cap. 12. 
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experienced in this fiege; for th-y were fre- 
quently ob'1ged to come to an engagement with the 
Turks, who fallied forth againit them in great 
force; and on theſe occaſions 1ortune often de- 
clared for neither party. The Chriſtian army, 
however, was at length much weakened by a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, and an epidemical dif. 
temper which made great havock amongſt them; 
but being encouraged by the valour of their com- 
manders, they with firmneſs ſupported all their 
misfortunes, and continued the ſiege. 

The caliph of Egypt, whoſe power extended 
as far as Laodicea, a maritime city of Syria , 
having heard that the weſtern Chriſtians were 
engaged in the ſiege of Antioch, ſent an ambaſ- 
fador to their princes and generals, informin x 
them that he had recovered the city of Jeruſa- 
lem, which he had juſt then ta ken from the Turks. 
He exhorted the n likewiſe to continue the war 
again(t thoſe people, who were their common 
enemies; and to perſiſt with vigour in the ſiege 
of Antioch ; requeſting at the ſame time, that 
he might be permitted to enter into a treaty of 
, friendſhip with them. Theſe ambaſſadors were 
$ received in an honourable manner by the Chriſ- 
n tian princes, and were ſent back with rich pre- 
p ſents to the caliph. 


Vs YWw MF Ras YT wr 283 SW 


| The Turks, ſhut up in Antioch, had ſent va- 
: rious embaſſies to ſolicit aſſiſtance from their 
5 neighbours againſt the Chriſtians, who were re- 
ſolved to continue the ſiege. A large army, how- 
5 ever, was already advancing towards the city, to 
E 2 . . . 
I relieve the beſieged. On receiving this intelli- 
|. gence, the Chriſtian princes agreed to go to meet 
A 
0 * The Turks at that time were maſters of ] aodicea; and 
x the laſt city which the caliphs of Egypt poſſeſſed ig thoſe 


parts, was Gabulon, at preſent called Gibelet. 


Vol.. II. 2 them; 


pened on the 7th of Vebruzry 1098. 
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them ; and having killed two thouſand of ther 
captured a thouſand horſes, together with abun. 
dance of rich ſpoil, and obliged the reit of the 
army to betake themlelves to flight. This hay. 
When 
they returned to Antioch, they threw above twy 


hundred of the heads of the enemy into the city, 


about thirty af them. 


with a view of ſtriking a terror into the inhabi. 
tants, and fixing others on ſpears and long poles, 
placed them before the walls. 

The Chriſtians having continued the ſiege ſor 
the ſpace of five months, about the 10th of March 
1008, ſome Genoeſe ſhips arrived in the port of 
St. Simeon“, with proviſions for the relief of the 
army“. The Turkiſh garriſon traverſing that 
ſpace which lay between the army and the ſea, 
attacked the Chriſtians unexpectedly, and killed 
This trifling victory coſt 


the Turks, however, very dear; for, by the ad. 


Soldi, or Soldin. 


vice of Godfrey, the other princes with their 


troops, taking the field, tell furiouſſy upon the 
Infidels, Jaughtered about two thouſand of them, 
and drove the reſt into the city. i his happened 
in the month of March 1098, and Antioch was 
then fo cloſely beſet, that room was no longer 
left for the 1 urks to make their ſallies. 


* The port of St. Simeon is at preſent called by the Arabs, 
It was, formerly the port of the city of 
Seleucia, and is diftant from Antioch about eightcen mie. 
This place is much frequented by mall Turkiſh and Greek vel- 


ſels, which take in cargoes of ſalted eels caught in the lake of 


* 


Antioch. "The quantity of theſe fiſh taken here is really aſto- 
niſhing. After they are ſalted, a great trade is carried on 
with them throughout all Syria, Afia M nor, the adjacent , 


" ands, and even Egyyt. At the time | was in Cyprus, this 


Gſhery was tarmed by one Anallaſiyus, interpreter for the imfe. 
rl merchants, who, in order to increaſe his revenue, farmed 
alfo the fab FHH of Cyprus. He was a very honeſt Greek, and 
exceeding rich. : 

T Iyr. liv. v. cap. 4. 
| Baldwin, 
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Baldwin, now become rich by being prince of 
Edeſſa, having heard that the Chriſtian forces 
before Antioch were in want of woney, ſent at 
this time many preſents, not only to the princi- 
pal commanders, but allo to ſeveral of the offi 
cers and ſoldiers. A report, however, being 
ſpread —_ them, that a large reiuforcement 
was coming from the ſultan of Perſia to aſſiſt in 
defending the city, the count of Blois, ſtruck 
wit) a cowardly panic, deſerted from the army, 
carrying with him a great many troops. ' 

Some months before this, Fohemond had 
formed a private friendſhip with a certain perſon 
of the city of Antioch called Emirfereus, Mufe- 
rus, or Pirrus. It is doubtful whether this man 
was a Chriſtian or a Mahometan ; but however 
this may be, Bohemond entered into a treaty with 
him, in order to engage him to deliver the city 
into his hands. In the mean time the Turkiſh 
troops, to the number of two hundred thouſand, 
who were lent to relieve Antioch, ſet out upon 
their march, and in their way beſieged Bald in 
in Edeſſa; but not being able to take it, they 
crolled the Euphrates, and advanced towards 
Antioch, | 

Bohemond, ſeeing the danger which impended 
the Chriſtian army, and the little hopes there 
were of reducing the city of Antioch, ſhould the 
forces ſent by the ſultan of Perſia arrive, called 
a council of the Chriſtian princes, and in ormed 
them of the private correſpondence which he had 
kept up with Emirfercus, and of the reaſons he 
had for confiding in his promites. Bohemond at 
the ſame time requeſted, that it the city by his 
means ſhould be brought unver their power, the 
lovereignty of it might: be conferred upon him as 
a reward fur his ſervices. The council not only 
gave him leave to enter into a treaty with Fir- 
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fereus reſpeQing the ſurrender of Antioch, but 
agreed alſo that Bohemond ſhould be appointed 
prince of it. 

Bohemond, therefore, according to an agree- 
ment made with Emirfereus, entered the city one 
night, by means of a ladder of ropes, together 
with the count of Flanders, Tancred, and a great 
number of their troops; and, having ereQted 
Byhemond's ſtandard, opened the gates behind, 
and gave admittance to the reſt of the army, 
who took poſſeſſion of the place, and made a 
great ſlaughter among the infidels. This event 
happened on the zd of June 1098, nine months 
after the ſiege had been commenced, Acian, 
lord of Antioch, wiſhing to ſhun the fate of the 
reſt of the infidels, eſcaped from the place; but 
being met by fome Armenians who knew him, 
they threw him on the ground, and cut off his 
head“. i 

The day after the city was taken, that is to 
ſay, on the 4th of June 1098, the Perſian troops 
ſent to its relief began to arrive in the territories 
of Antioch, Theſe were commanded by Cor- 
bagath ; and on the 6th of the ſame month, the 
remainder of the Turkiſh army having joined 
them, they laid ſiege to the city. 

The Chriitians being thus beſieged by a power- 
ful army, found themſelves reduced to great 
ſtraits; and, to add to their misfortunes, 2 
dreadful famine ſoon prevailed in the city. In 
this diſmal ſituation many of the inhabitants had 
the boldneſs to ſcale the walls, and to go to the 
ſea· coaſt to purchaſe proviſions. A great part of 
theſe, however, in returning with what they had 
procured, were ſurpriſed by the Turks, and cut 
to pieces. The Turks advanced alſo to the ſea- 


* Tyr. lib. v. cap. 23. 


coaſt; 
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coaſt ; where they not only killed many of thoſe 
who brought different articles thither to ſell, but 
alſo burnt a great many ſhips which were lying 
near the ſhore. On this account, thoſe people 
who were accuſtomed to bring ſupplies of necel- 
faries from the iflands of Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and from the maritime provinces, gave up this 
traffic; ſo that the ſcarcity of proviſions in Anti- 
och became every day greater. 

The Chriſtians being now reduced to the great- 
eſt diſtreſs, determined to give battle to Corba- 
gath; and with that view ſent as ambaſſador to 
him Peter the Hermit, who propoſed, either that 
the t'erſion troops ſhould evacuate the environs 
of Antioch, or that both parties ſhould come to 
a general engagement; or that the conteſt ſhould 
be decided by an equal number of Chriſtians and 
Turks, choſen by lot; or by a duel* between 
Corbagath and one of the Chriſtian princes. The 
Turkiſh prince refuſing, however, to liſten to 
any propoſals, the Chriſtians reſolved to attack 
his army; and on the th of June 1098, leav- 
ing the count of Thoulouſe to protect the city, 
they all ſallied forth, and advanced into the open 
fields. The Chriſtians, being on this occaſion 
inſpired with great courage, fought with the ut- 
moſt valour; and, after an obſtinate conteſt, vic- 
tory declared in their favour. The Turkiſh army 
was entirely defeated, and diſperſed ; and the 
cruſaders made themſelves matters of the fort reſs 
of Antioch, which, though they poſſeſied the 
city, had hitherto remained in the hands of the 


* Dueiing, which, according to certain barbarous laws, 
dame from the North, was at that time not only encouraged, 
but even eſtabliſhed, to prove in many caſes the truth of ſome 
fat, The molt enlightened ſovereigns, however, have not 
020! aboliſhed and prohibited this inhuman practice, but de- 
cr:ed ſevere puniſhment ag iuſt thoſe who have recourſe to it. 

| Turks.“ 
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Turks. This victory was obtained on the 28th of 
June 1098“. 

This city was founded by Antigonus, one of 
the generals of Alexander the Great, and way 
finiſhed in the year of the world 37 53 by Seleucus 
Nacator, king of Syria, who called it Antioch 
from the name of his father Antiochus. It is 
celebrated in the annals of Chriſtianity; for it 
was here that Chriſt's diiciples met, and aſſumed 
the name of Chriſtians, Under the emperor 
Juſtinian it was called | hecpolis ; and in the 
time of the Greek and | atin Chriſtians it was the 
patriarchal ſeatf. About the year 637 of the 
Chriſtian era Antioch was taken from the empe- 
ror of Conſtantinople by Omar, the ſecond ca- 
liph of the Saracens The infidels kept poſſeſ- 
fion of it till the year 967, when it was recovered 
from them by Burtzas, the general of the em- 
peror Nicephorus Phocas. It was then governed 
by præfects having the title of dukes of Antioch, 
the laſt of whom was Joſeph Comnenus, who had 
been raiſed to that dignity by the emperor Nice- 
phorus Botoniates. This prince was, however, 
deprived of it by Philaretes, an Armenian by 
birth, who, in hopes of being ſupported in his 
en erpriſe by the Turks, embraced the Mahome- 
tan religion: but in the year i084 of the Chril- 
tian æra, and of the iHegira 47”, Antioch was 
taken by aſſault by Solyman prince of the Turks, 
under whoſe dominion it continued till the year 
1098; when, as has been related, it fell into the 


* Tyr. lib. vi. cap. 23. 
+ "The patriarch of the Maronites, or Catholic Chriſtians of 
Mount Lebanon, rakes the title of patriarch of Antioch ; and 
the patriarch of the Greek Chriſtians, who inhabit thoſe regi- 
ons, aſſumes the ſame. The Schiſmaric Chriſtians alſo have 3 
patriarch of that city. As the Latin Chriſtians have no reli- 
dence there, they have no longer a patriarch ; but for that city 
there is, as at Komc, a patriarch in partibus. 
| hands 
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of hands of the princes of the cruſaders, and was, 
then formed into a principality, 
of The firſt perſon who poſſeſſed it under this title, 


as had been previouſly agreed, was Bohemond 
prince of Taranto. his principality of Anti- 
ch och, like that of Kdefla, was independent there- 
fore of the crown of Jeruſalem, though it was 
always conſidered as in ſome manner united with 
ed it. From Bohemond it deſcended, by the right 
of ſucceſſion, to his poſterity, who poſſeſſed it till 


he the year 1269 of the Chriſtian æra“, when it 
he was taken by the Saracens of Egypt from the 
he other Bohemond, who was the Latin prince who 
e. had it under his dominion. 

2 The city of Antioch is at preſent called by the 
1 natives of the country Antakia. It is ſubje& to 
. a Turkiſh governor, and on that account re- 
* duced to the ſame wretched condition as other 
d celebrated cities of Syria, which are now under 
b, the Ottoman government Many remains of its 
id ancient grandeur and magnificence may be {till 
e — ſcattered here and there among heaps of 
r, ruins; but a great part of its walls were thrown 
y down by an earthquake, which happened in the 


i8 year 1759. According to ſome people, the city 
of Antioch ſtands on the fite of the city of Re- 
blath, in which Nebuchaduezzar reſided when 
Sedetas, the laſt king of Judah, was conducted 
before Him. 

after the Chriſtians had vanquil (hed Corbagath, 
and were become fully maſters of Antigch, while 
taey were empl: oyed in eſtabliſhing proper regu— 
M ions for the government of the city, the plague 
roke out in it; which being attend ect he n con- 
eanences uſual to that diſtemper, deitroged up— 
wards of forty thouſand people. The Clulitian 


Of the Hegira 678. 
Ir. lib. vu, cap. 1. 


: ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, whoſe ſole view in undertaking ſo lon 
a journey was the deliverance of the Holy Land, 
and particularly of Jerulalem, intimidated by this 
peſtilence, began to ſolicit their leaders to con- 
duct them to the place of their deſtination, It 
was, however, thought proper that they ſhouid 
repoſe for ſome time longer, and defer their de. 
parture a few months, 

About this time the governor of the caſtle of 
Haſarth, who was a Turk, ſent to beg aſſiſtance 
from Godfrey of Bouillon againſt Rhodoan, lord 
of the city of Aleppo, who had marched with a 
great army to beſiege that place. Godfrey ſceing 
the confidence which the governor of Haſarth 
repoſed in him (for he had ſent a Chriſtian ambaſ- 
fador to him, toget! er with his own ſon as an 
hoſtage, and ſeemed to be very deſirous of culti- 
vating his friendſhip), went in perſon to his relief 
with a large body of troops, inviting allo to a 
ſhare in this enterpriſe his brother Baldwin, 
count of Edeſſa, who repaired to him with three 
thouſand foldiers. Bohemond and the count of 
Thoulouſe joined them likewiſe; and all together 
they formed an army ofthirty thouſand combatants, 

Before the arrival of the Chriſtian troops, the 
meſſengers ſent by the governor to Godfrey en- 
deavoured to convey intelligence into the tortrels 
of the reception they had met with from the 

Chriitian princes, and of the aſſiſtance they in- 
tended to give; but, as the place was turrounded 
by the troops of prince Khodoan, it was not poſ- 
fible for them to enter. On this occaſion, that 
they might communicate the agreeable news to 
the governor, they made uſe of rwo pigeons, to 
the tails of which they tied ſmall letters contain. 
ing an account of the whole affair. I heſe pige- 
ons, being then ſet at liberty. flew directly to 
the place from which they had. been W 

and, 


a 
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and, on their alighting, were taken by their 
feeder, who carried the letters to the governor“. 

The cuſtom of employing pigeons tor convey- 
ing intelligence of this kind is of far greater anti- 
quity. Pliny the naturaliſt ſpeaks of pigeons 
which were uſed as couriers in affairs of great im- 

rtance. He tells us, that when Marcus Anto- 
nius beſieged Decimus Brutus in Modena, the 
latter, not being able to diſpaich a meſſenger to 
the camp of the conſuls, ſent pigeons with let- 
ters tied to their feet; and by theſe means eluded 
all the vigilance of the beſieger t. 

Savary, in his Dictionary of Commerce, under 
the article Aleppo, mentions a cuſtom in that 
large trading place, of employing pigeons inſtead 
of couriers, to convey intelligence to the mer- 
chants of the arrival of any veſſels at Alexan- 
dretta, which 1s the ſea- port of that city. Father 
Avril, who went from Alexandretta to Aleppo, 
in order to purſue his travels to the eaſt, ſays, 
chat when he landed at the former he ſaw a pigeon 
diſpatched to convey intelligence to & leppo of his 
arrival. * The manner,” continues he, © in 
* which this is practiſed is as follows: If a mer- 
© chant of Aleppo is deſirous of knowing, be- 
fore any one elſe, what quantity of merchan- 
diſe is brought from France, or any other in- 
tereſting information, whenever he thinks that 
a ſhip has arrived, he ſends, by an expreſs to 
Alexandretta, a pigeon taken from ſome of the 
pigeon-houſes of Aleppo. His correſpondent 
at Alexandretta, having learned ſuch intelli- 
gence as he thinks neceflaty for diſcharging 
nis commiſſion, writes a {mall letter, which he 


Co 
1 * 


cc 


Tyr. lib. vii, cap. 3. 

Quin & internuntiz in rebus magnis fuere, epiſtolas an- 
dexas corum pecibus obſidione Mutinenſi in caſtra conſulum 
Decimo Bruto mittente, Quid vallum, & vigil ob%dio, atque 
etiain retia amae prætenta proſuere Antonio, per cœlum eunte 


auntio? Plin. Hit, Natur. lib. x. cap. 37. 
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< ties to the neck of the pigeon, and, carryin 
it to the top of an eminence, ſends it to his 
* friend at Aleppo. Scarcely has the pigeon 
„ received its commiſſion, and found itſelf at 
* liberty, than it ſoars aloft, and, directing its 
* flight forwards, arrives at that city, though 
* three days journey diſtant from Alexandretta.” 
This practice was continued at Aleppo for ſe. 
veral years; but by the common conlent of all 
the Europeans eſtabliſhed there for commercial 
affairs, it was altogether ſupprefled. The reaſon 
of this was, becauſe one of theſe pigeons being 
killed in returning to Aleppo, the letter, inſtead 
of coming to the perſon to whom it was directed, 
fell into the hands of an Luropean merchant of 
a difterent nation. As it contained .information 
of the exceſſive price to which gall-nuts, the 
moſt valuable article of commerce procured from 
Aleppo, had riſen im Europe, the merchant, who 
was ſo fortunate as to get this notice, bought up 
all the gall nuts he could find, and by thele 
means acquired a very conſiderable gain. ' his 
having produced a great deal of jealouſy and 
hatred among the Europeans, in order to prevent 
all diſagreeable conſequences for the future, they 
unanimouſly entered into an engagement, that no 
couriers ofthe kind thould be employed afterwards. 
Couriers of this kind were uſed for important 
affairs in many other countries of the Levant, 
as may be ſeen in various books of travels; but, 
as far as J have learned, this practice no longer 
prevails any where. At a period anterior to any 
yet mentioned, we have an example of it 1n the 
Scriptures, which inform us, that Noah employed 
a pigzon as a meſlenger, which returned to the 
ark, the happy herald of peace, bringing an olive 

branch in its bill. | 
In the mean time the governor of the caſtle of 
Haſarth, alter the agreeable intelligence re- 
ceived 
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ceived by means of the pigeons, that Godirey of 
Bouillon, with other princes, was advancing to 
his relief, did not remain long before he expe- 
rienced the happy effects of their aſſiſtance. Rho- 
doan, prince of Aleppo, though ſurrounded by 
an army of forty thouſand men, hearing of the 
2rrival of the Chriſtian princes, abandoned the 
fieze of Haſarth, and retired to his own city. 
Many of his troops then diſperſed themſelves 
throughout the country, and made an unexpected 
attack upon thoſe Chriſtians who, not knowin 
that the cattle was relieved, were daily marching 
from Antioch to defend it. Of theſe the Turks 
ſlaughtered a great number; but Godfrey and 
tie other Chriſtian princes, being informed of 
this loſs, changed their route, and, falling upon 
Rhodoan's army, killed ten thouſand of his beſt 
folders. : 

After this victory the Chriſtian troops all joined 
at Haſarth, where the governor of that fortreſs 
came forth to meet Godfrey; and having kneeled 
down before him with his head inclined, and paid 
the ſame compliment to the other princes, he 
thanked them for relieving him, and ſwore fealty 
to them in the preſence of the whole army. 

When this expedition was terminated, Bald- 
win returned to t.defſa, and the reſt of the princes 
to Antioch, where the plague ſtill continued its 
ravages. On this account, it being then the 
month of Augult 1098, Godfrey retired to Kdeſſa, 
which belonged to his brother Baldwin ; whither 
he was followed by the other princes and a great 
number of people, who were well received by 
{ne count. 

At the time when Godfrey was in the county 
of Edeſſa, the count of Thoulouſe marched from 
Antioch with a large bouy of troops, and went 

to 
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to beſiege Albara“, a city lying at the diſtance of 


two days journey from Antioch, towards the 
ſouth ; which he took, and eſta»lithed it into a 
biſhopric, appointing as its biſhop Peter of Nar- 
bonne, who repaired to Antioch to be conſe. 
created by the patriarch John. In the time of 
Bernard, the Latin patriarch, this place became 
the ſeat of an archbiſhop. 

About this period, a fleet with fifteen hundred 
Hollanders, from Ratiſbon, arrived in the har- 
bour of St. Simeon; but all theſe people had the 
| misfortune to die of the plague in the city of 
Antioch. 

When Albara was taken, the Chriſtian troops 
procee ed to the conqueſt of Marra, a city eight 
miles diſtant from it, but which does not exilt at 
_ preſent. For this enterpriſe, the count of 'Thou- 
louſe, the count of Flanders, Bohemond prince 
of Antioch, and Godfrey of Bouillon, who had 
quitted the county of Edeſſa, ſeparated from the 
grand army, which was ſtill at Antioch ; and 
were accompanied alſo by Tancred, and Euſtache, 
Godfrey's brother. During five weeks the city 
made a vigorous defence; but it at length fell into 
their hands on the 11th of December 1098. 
Godfrey, having remained here ſome time to re- 
freſh his troops, marched with them towards 
Antioch, whither he was followed ſoon after by 
Bohemond. 

As the time of their departure for Jeruſalem 
was now approaching, duke Godfrey went to 
Edeſſa to ſee his brother Baldwin; after which 
he returned to Antioch. The Chriſtian princes 
then afſembied at Rugia, a place fituated between 
Antioch and Marra, in order to deliberate rel- 


' * Albara, called alſo Barra, and Varra. This is one of 
thoſe many towns and fortreſſes the names of which are uct 
exactly known at preſent, being confounded with a number of 
villages, h 


pecting 


U 
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petting their march. While the count of Thou- 
. louſe was aſſiſting at this conference, the Chriſti- 
| ans whom he had left in Marra deſtroyed the | 
walls and towers of that city, with a view of 1 
quelling an inſurrection, which had ariſen in 
conſequence of a diſpute between the count of 


c Thoulouſe and prince Bohemond reſpecting the 
government of the place. The former, return- 
ing from Rugia to Marra, was highly incenſed 
J againſt the Chriſtians for diſmantling the city ; 
i but being ſenſible that theſe diſturbances impeded 
F the propoſed march to Jeruſalem, he himſelf put 
the laſt hand to the ruin of the place, by ſetting 
fire to it, and reduced it to aſhes. 
£ In order to gratify the wiſhes of his ſoldiers, 
. he then began his march to the Holy City, at- 
t tended by four hundred cavalry and nine thou- 
* ſand five hundred infantry. He was afterwards 
1 joined by the count of Flanders, the count of 
4 Normandy, and Tancred, with all their infantry, 
= and a few horſemen. Theſe troops, inſtead of 
q purſuing their way by the ſea coaſt, took their 
; route eaſtwards, following the courſe of the 
kn Orontes, till it changes its direction from the 
7 ſouth towards its ſource, and thus paſſed through 
z. Czlarea*, Hamat, and Emiſſaf, the governors 
X of which ſupplied them with proviſions. They 
ls 


N Cæſarea, at preſent Lariſſa : it was formerly called alſo 
7 Silari, Stephen denominates it Zicagæ, that is to ſay, Siz ara; 
and this — is the origin of the name of Czfarca, given 


m it by William of Tyre, in the twelfth chapter of his ſeventh 
10 book. This city is ſituated on the river Orontes. 

þ + Hama is the cicy of Apamea, or Apamia, on the Orcn- 
- tes. The Arabs, therefore, av preſent, call it Hama. It is 
es ſixty miles diſtant from Antioch. x 

en t Emiſſa, according to William of Tyre, was in his time 
Fi commonly called Camela. This is the city of Emeſſa, which 


gave birth to Julia Domna, wife of the emperor Septimius S: ve- 
rus, and mother ot the two emperors, Geta and Caracatla. „ 
of Ar preſent it is called by the Arabs, Hems or Remes. 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe received horſes as a preſent, and pur. 
chaſed others, ſo that they had a thouſand more 
cavalry than when they ſet out from Marra. Hay. 
ing marched in this manner for ſome days 
through the inland parts of the country, the 
count of ] houlouſe and the other princes agreed 
to approach the ſea-coaſt, in order that they 
might get intelligence of the grand army, which 
they had left in the confines of Antioch, and to 
procure aſſiſtance, as occaſion might require, 
from thoſe ſhips that came from Antioch and Lao- 
dicea. 

This body of troops, commanded by the count 
of Thoulouſe, met with no reſiſtance in their 
march, after they had left Marra, till they changed 
their route, and were approaching towards the 
fea, when they were attacked by a numerous 
band of plunderers, whom they, however, de- 
feated and dilperſed. They then proceeded to 
Archi“, a place ſituated in a hilly country under 
Mount Lebanon, at the diſtance of five miles 
from the ſea ; where being all united, they laid 
ſiege to the city, on the 13th of February 1099. 
They were incited to this enterpriſe by ſom e Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves, in number about two hundred, who 
were in the city of Tripoli, ten miles diſtant; 
and who aſſured the Chriſtian princes, that Archi 
would loon fall into their hands, or that the lord 
of Tripoli, under whoſe government it was, would 


* Archi, or Arce, is called by ſome writers a city, and by 
others a ſtiong caſtle : but whateverit may have been, it is at 
preſent entirely deſtroyed, 

+ William of Tyre ſays that the diſtance between theſe 
places was only five miles; but, according to the account of 
various geographers, the diſtance was about ten. 


ranſom 


1 
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ranſom it with a large ſum of money, and by 


granting freedom to all the Chriſtian priſoners“. 


\While the Chriſtian troops were cantoned near 
the city of Archi, Raymond Pilette, a captain 
of the duke of Thoulouſe, leaving the ſiege of 
that place with ſome of his troops, went to Anta- 
radon+, ſituated at the diſtance of thirty miles 
towards the north, which, after a faint reſiſtance, 
ſoon fell into his hands. When the Chriſtian ſol- 
diers entered it, they found it entirely evacuated, 
the inhabitants having quitted it the preceding 
night; but they got abundance of proviſions and 
riches, which they carried off, and returned with 
their leader to Archi. 

On the 26th of February 1099, the grand 
army, at length, began their march from Anti- 
och towards Laodicea, being- in number about 
twenty-five thouſand, under the command of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, the count of Flanders, and 
other princes. Bohemond, prince of Antioch, 
accompanied them as far as Laodicea; from 
which, after mutual embraces, he returned to 
protect his own principality. At that time Guni- 
mer was in priſon at Laodicea, and his ſhips, as 
before mentioned, were confiſcated in that port. 
Duke Godtrey, however, ſolicited the Turkiſh 
governor of the city.in his behalf; upon which 
he was ſet at liberty, together with all the Chriſ- 
tian ſlaves; and his veſlels likewiſe were reſtored 
to him. Godfrey then appointed him comman- 
der of his naval army, ordering him to co-cpe- 
rate at ſea with the troops which he hin ſelf con- 


* At the time when the army of the Cruſaders were engaged 
in the ſiege of Antioch, many of thoſe Chriſtians who went on 


. foraging parties were taken by the Turks and the Saracens, 


and confined as priſoners in different parts of the ceurary, 
+ Antaradon, a maritime city oi Syria, called alſo Ora, 
aud Conſtantia, at preſeut Torvla. 
dudted 
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ducted by land“. From this we have reaſon to 
infer, that theſe veſſels were a kind of galleys, 
which could fail cloſe in ſhore, and follow the 
army by means of certain ſignals. 

Godfrey ſet out with the grand army from 
Laodicea, without offering any violence to the 
city, being contented with having obtained from 
the governor all that he requeſted}. Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch, attempted afterwards, but in 
vain, to make himſelf maſter of it. In the year 
1102, it was, however, taken by Tancred, and 
united to the principality of Antioch. 

Duke Godfrey, and the count of Flanders, 
after their departure from Laodicea, went to be- 
ſiege Gabulon?, which was the firſt city on the 
coaſt of Syria belonging to the caliph of Egypt, 
who had a governor in it. Owing, however, 
to the treachery and bad conduct of the count of 
Thoulouſes, this enterpriſe miſcarried. The 
ſiege was therefore raiſed, and the city did not 
fall into the hands of the Chriſtians till ſome 
time after, when it was taken by the princes of 
Antioch. 


* Tyr. lib. vii. cap. 14. 

+ Laodicea is a city on the coalt of Syria, called by the 
writers of the Holy War, Liche. At preſent the peaſants call 
it Laodicea, and Ladicchia, The Europeans who trade here 
give it the name of Latacchia, or lacchia. It is a place of 
conſiderable commerce, and ſeveral French and Engliſh mer- 
chants are eſtabliſhed ia it. 

+ Gabulon, or Gabala, at preſent Gibelet, is eighteen miles 
diſtant frem Laodicea, towards the ſouth. This place is fl. 
mous for its trade in ſmoking tobacco, which is conſidered as 
the belt for that purpoſe in the Levant. 

6 In the hiſtories of the holy war, the count of Thoulouſe 
is repreſented as a quarreliome, contentious, and covetous man, 
but courageous and intrepid, . 
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Having left Gabulon, the grand army pro- 
ceeded to Valania*, ſituated on the ſea coalt ; 
they then advanced to Maracleat, and thence to 
Antaradon, or Tortoſa, in which they found no 
inhabitants, as it had been abandoned by «ay- 
mond Pilette, who had taken it. In the ſmall 
iſland of Aradaf, lying to the weſt of Tortoſa, 
they found ſome veſlels belonging to the army, 
which had retired thither for the ſake of ſhelter. 

Quitting Tortoſa, they arrived in a few days 
at Archi, which was beſieged by the troops of 
the count of Thoulouſe, wi1o, on the arrival of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of taking the place: but this enterpriſe 
was not attended with ſucceſs. Alter this, God- 
frey, the count of Fianders, the count of Nor- 
mandy, Tancred, and the count of Thoulouſe, 
with all their forces, marched towards Tripolis. 
Having all joined before this city, the governor, 
as repreſentative of the caliph of Egypt, entered 
into a treaty with them, and, on paying a large 
ſum of money, and giving up all the Chriſtian 
ſlaves, obtained peace. The Chriſtian princes 
received alſo various preſents, upon which they 
ordered the ſiege of Tripoli to be raiied, and 
thoſe alſo of Archi, and Gabulon or Gibelet, 
which were under the dominion of the caliph of 
Egypt, and ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the go- 


* Valania, Balanea, or Balneis, fitu»>red between Gibelet 
and Tortoſa, is twelve miles diſtant from the former, and Fx- 
teen from the latter, which lies to the ſouth of it. By the 
Arabs it is called at preſent Baneas. 

+ Maraclea, called likewiſe Meraclea, is a place of which 
ſcarcely any ruins are at preſent to be ſeen, 

$ Aradais a ſmall iſland, about a mile diſtant from the con | 
unent, and called by the Arabs at preſent Ruad. 

Trupoli of Syria, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from Tripoli 
in Barbary, on the coaſt of Africa. Tripoli of Syria is at 
preſent called by the Arabs Tarc\ 0:43, 


Vol., II. 4 vernor 
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vernor of Tripoli. This city was afterwards re. 
duced under the power of the Chriſtians, in 
1101; and Bertrand, the ſon of Raymond, count 
of Thoulouſe, held it in fief under the title of a 
county. In this fituation 1t remained for an hun- 
dred and eighty-ſeven years, till it was taken, on 
the 18th of May 1288, and razed entirely to the 
foundation, by Melec-Meſſor, ſultan of Egypt, 
The army then continued their march along 
the ſea coaſt, becauſe this was the moſt commo- 
dious way, and in order that they might have af. 
ſiſtance, if neceſſary, from the naval armament, 
which kept cloſe to the land. This armament 
confiſted of Gunimer's ſhips, and thoſe of his 
companions, together with ſome Norman, En- 
liſh, Venetian, Genoeſe, and Greek veſſels, 
— Rhodes and other iſlands, which were all 
loaded with proviſions“. | 
Marching in this manner along the ſhore, hay- 
ing Mount Lebanon on the left, the army of the 
Cruſaders paſſed Byblos+#, and halting on the 
banks of the river}, at a place called Maus, re. 
mained there a day, until the remainder of their 
forces ſhould come up. On their departure thence, 
they advanced ſlowly for three days, and arriv- 
ing near the city Baruti$, encamped cloſe to the 
river|| which runs on the northern fide of it. 
The governor of Baruti ſent, on this occaſion, a 
great quantity of proviſions to the Chriſtian army, 


Tyr. lib. vii. cap. 21. 

+ Byblos, Byblus, at preſent called Gibali, or Gebail. 

1 This river is that called at preſent Nahr- Ebrahim, which 
is about {ix miles diſtant from Gibali. It is the river Adonis of 
the ancients, ſo much ſpoken of by the poets, and in fabulous 
hiftory. 

8 Ruud, formerly Berytus: it was called alſo Julia Felix, 
At preſent the Arabs give it the name of Baruth. 

This river is at preſent called Nahr- Baruth, that is the 


river of Ba ruti. 
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and paid a large ſum of money, to prevent them 
from doing any injury to the place. he army 
then proceeded towards Seida“, and encamped 
near ſome fountains on the other fide of the city. 

The governor of Seida behaved with no kind 
of courteſy to the Chriſtian army. On the con- 
trary, they were obliged to come to an engage- 
ment with him, in their own defence; and, the 
Saracens being routed, the Chriſtians became 
maſters of a very rich booty. Their chiefs, how- 
ever, being unwilling to loſe their time in beſieg- 
ing a place which they knew ___ be eaſily taken 
at a future opportunity, purſued their march 
towards Jeruſalem with the utmoſt expedition; 
and, leaving Tyre on the right, reached thoſe 
wells called by the Arabs Ras Elein. Having 
reſted ſome days in the gardens which were near 
to theſe wells, they proceeded by very narrow, 
ſteep, and incommodious roads, always keeping 
near to the ſea, and entering, at length, the 
plain of St. John of Acre, encamped cloſe to 
the river which runs paſt that city4. 

The governor of Acre ſhewed every mark of 
friendſhip towards the Chriſtian army, ſending 
them various preſents, beſides ſupplying them 
with the neceflary proviſions; and he promiſed 
their leaders that, if they took the city of Jeru- 
lem, and could hold out for twenty days againſt 
the Egyptian forces, he would reſign into their 
hands the city of Acre, which was entruſted to 
bis care. | 

Being perfectly ſatisfied with the treatment 
which they had received from the governor of 
Acre, the army purſued their march without 


* Seida, thus called by the Italians, is the ancient city of 
vidon, named by the Arabs Seid 
F This is the river Belus, atpreſent called Karda ec. 
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committing any hoſlility, and following the ſea. 
coaſt paſſed the city of Caiphas, and Mount Car- 
mel. They then proceeded to Cæſarea, and 
erected their tents near the river which flows at a 
little diſtance from the city, where they cele- 
brated Eaſter the ſame year 1099. Having re- 
mained in this encampment four days, they again 
fet out; but as there are here a great many ridges, 
which ſtretch out into the ſea, and render the 
paſſage rocky and uneven, they were obliged to 
quit the coaſt, and to direct their route a little 
more inland. They then arrived at Arſur“, from 
which they advanced to Joppaf, and, leaving 
this place on the weſt, paſſed through the mid- 
dle of the great plain of Sharon, and reached 
Lyddaf, where they halted. From the encamp. 
ment of the grand army at Lydda, the count of 
Flanders was diſpatched with five hundred cavalry 
to Rama, to found the intentions of the inha- 
bitants, and to learn how they were affected toy- 
ards the Chriſtians. As that city however had 
been evacuated by the Saracens, he ſent intelli. 
gence of this to the other princes, who immedi 
ately repaired thither with the reſt of the troops; 
and-as they found in the place a great abun- 
dance of proviſions, they remained there three 
days. 

i he Saracens of Jeruſalem having received in. 
telligence that the weſtern Chriſtians were ap- 
proaching the city, began to make every prep 
ration for its defence. On this occaſion they ex: 
pelled all the Chriſtian inhabitants from it, ex: 

cept the old and infirm, with women and chil 


* Arſur is ſuppeſed by many writers to have been the anc 
ent Antipatris ; but this is a miſtake. 

+ Joppa, at preſent Jaffa. 

+ T.ydda, called formerly alſo Diſcopolis, 

4 Rama, called at preſent Ramale. 


dren 


ren 
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dren; and extorted from the patriarch, and the 
various monaſteries, ten thouſand ducats. The 
patriarch, to relieve the wants of theſe people, 
had ſet out for the iſland of Cyprus, where he 
went about begging, and whatever money he 
could procure he tranſmitted to them. 

The Chriſtian army, after remaining three 
days in Rama, continued their march to Em- 
maus“, which is ſixty ſtadia, or ſeven miles and 
a balf, from Jeruſalem ; and here they ſpent the 
night in great tranquillity. About midnight, 
while the army were enjoying repoſe, ambafiadors 
arrived from the Chriſtians of Bethlehem, re- 
queſting the Chriſtian princes to relieve that city, 
before the Infidels, through revenge, ſhould de- 
{troy their church. On receiving this meſſage, 
Godfrey of Bouillon diſpatched Tancred, who, 
quitting the main army, and taking ſome cavalry 
with him, proceeded to Bethlehem; where, be- 
ing joined by the Chriſtians of the place, he 
cauſed his ſtandard to be hoiſted on the higheſt 
part of the church. 

In the mean time, ſome of the ſoldiers be- 
longing to the army, unwilling to remain longer 
in their encampment, ſet out at break ef day 
from Emmaus, together with their commander, 
Gaſton de Bederz, and directed their courſe tow - 


* Emmaus is the place where our Saviour appeared on the 
day of his reſurrection. William of Tyre is miſtaken when he 
ſays, in the twenty-fourth chapter of his ſeventh buok, that 
this Emmaus, winch is ſixty i{tadia diltant from jerutalem, is 
the city of Nicopolis ; tor the city of Nicopohs, called other— 
wife Emmaiis, was diſtant from Jeruſalem an hundred and 
ſerenty-ſix {tadia, or tweny-1wo miles. The above author, 
however, ſpeaks juſtly when, in the fourteenth chapter of his 
ſeventh book, he makes Nicopolis a biſhop's fee, iufiragin to 
that of Ca ſar ca. He cannot, therefore, mean here that Nico- 
polis, or Emmaus, which he places in che neighbourtood of 
Jetuſalem. 

ards 
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ards Jeruſalem. On the road, they fell in with 
a great number of flocks, which they immedi. 
ately ſeized; but the people of Jeruſalem, being 
alarmed by the cries of the ſhepherds, purſued 
the Chriſtian ſoldiers, who were obliged to fly, 
and to leave their booty behind them. Tancred, 
on bis return from Bethlehem, hearing of this 
circumſtance, united his troops to thoſe of Gal. 
ton, who had retired to a neighbouring eminence, 
and, following the Infidels to the very gates of 
the city, killed a great many of them Having 
thus recovered the flocks which had been ca 
tured, they returned to the army ; the ſoldiers of 
which learning from their comrades, that Jeruſa- 
lem was only a little way diſtant, began to exult 
with joy ; and their officers, not being able to 
reſtrain their ardour, ſet out with all their forces, 
and, at length, arrived before the walls of the 
city, in the month of June 1099. 
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CONQUEST OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM BY THE 
CHRISTIAN PRINCES, 


Arres the Chriſtian forces had joined un- 
der the walls of Jeruſalem, a general review of 
the whole army took place ; when 4t was found 
to amount to the number of forty thouſand, in- 
cluding men, women, and children. The infan- 
try fit for action, amounted, however, only to 
twenty-two thouſand, and the cavalry to a thou- 
ſand five hundred. In the city there were forty 
thouſand Infidels, brave and well armed, to de- 
fend it. On the 7th of June 1099, the Chriſti- 
ans began the ſiege, under the direction of God- 


- frey of Bouillon, duke of Lorraine; the count 


of Flanders; the count of Normandy ; Tancred ; 
and the count of Thoulouſe, who each com- 
manded ſeparate bodies, in ditterent poſts. 

Five days after the commencement of the ſiege, 
the Chriſtian forces made their firſt aſſault; and 
though, on this occaſion, they ditplayed the ut- 
molt bravery, they nevertheleſs failed, in their 
attempt, as they had no machines proper for bat- 
tering the walls. They however continued the 
ſiege with unremitting vigor: during the whole 
time of it the Chriſtians were expoled to all the 


hardſhips common on ſuch occaſions; but they 
| ſuftercd 
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ſuffered principally through the want of water, 
which they were obliged to procure in a place 
four or five miles diſtant from their encamp- 
ment. 

About this time, the naval armament of the 
Genoeſe, commanded by William Ebriaco, ſur. 
named Malle-t-Head*, arrived in the port of 
Joppa, at preſent called Jaffa; and immediatel 
a meſſenger was diſpatched to inform the Chril. 
tian princes, and to ſolicit an eſcort to conductin 
ſatety to the grand army the reinforcement they 
had brought. Thirty cavalry and fifty infantry 
of the troops of the Count of Thoulouſe were 
ordered upon this ſervice, under the conduct of 
Gualdimar Carpinello : but the count of Thou- 
louſe thinking that this detachment was not ſuffi. 
cient, ſent Raymond Filette and William de Sa- 
bran, with fifty cavalry more. 

When Carpinello arrived at the plain which is 
between Lydda and Rama, he fell in with a body 
of ſix hundred aracens on horſeback, whom he 
attacked. During the time of the engagement, 
the other fifty cavalry came up; and with their 
aſſiſtance Carpinello gained a complete victory 
over the enemy. Two hundred of them were 
Naughtered on the ſpot, and the reſt put to flight, 
with very little loſs on the ſide of the Chriſtiane, 
Two of their braveſt warriors, Giſbert de Ireva 
and Aicard de Montmerla, were however killed, 
whoſe death was much lamented. 

Having at length arrived at Joppa, while they 
were waiting till the Genoeſe ſhould be ready to 
ſet out with them for jcruſalem, an Egyptian fleet, 
which was in a private ſtation near Alcalon, 
learning that ſome Genoeſe veſiels had arrived in 
the port of Joppa, proceeded to attack them. 


* Teſta di Maglio, 


The 
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The Chriſtian ſoldiers ſeeing this made every ex- 
ertion to defend them. The_Chriſtion ſoldiers 
ſeeing-this mode-every-exertion-to-defend-themy3 
but finding that they were not able to reſiſt the 
infidels, they reſolved to diſarm their veſſels, and 
abandon t':em to the enemy. 

A Chriſtian veſſel, which had been out on a 
cruiſe, arrived about the ſame period before Joppa, 
with a rich booty; but the captain perceiving that 
the port was in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, 

changed his courle, and, having a fair wind, 
proceeded to Laodicea. 

On the arriyal of the Genoeſe and Egyptian 
fleets, the inhabitants of Joppa had fled from the 
place. The city was therefore deſerted ; but the 
rock or fortreſs was in the hands of the Chriſti- 
ans, who, having completed their buſineſs, ſet 
out to return to Jeruſalem. The ſoldiers diſ- 
patched from that place marched firſt, in order 
to guide the Genoeſe, who, on their arrival at 
the camp. were received with every mark of 
fricndibip. 'Lhis acceſſion of ſtren th was pecu- 
liarly pleaſing to the C::riſtian princes, who hoped 
to be able, with the aſſiſtance of theſe people, 
to take the city; as the greater part of them 
were carpenters, and well acquainted with the 


conſtruction of ſuch machines as were neceſſary 


for warlike operations. Ihey were, likewiſe, 
under the direction of a leader who was a mili- 
tary architect of great experience. 

When all the neceflary machines were pre- 
pared, the Chriſtian princes reſolved to make a 
general aſſault on the city; but before they did 
this they alcended in proceſſion to the Mount of 
Olives, where Peter the Hermit, and Arnolph, 
an eccleſiattic of the tamily of the counts of Nor- 
mandy, addrefled the ſoldiers in'a very pathetic 
harangue, and encouraged them to perſiſt in their 
enterpriſe 
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enterpriſe with vi-our. After this they offered 
up prayers to the Almighty; and the princes, 
among whom quarrels had often ariſen, agreeing 
cordially to forget their paſt animoſities, came 
down from the Mount of Olives, and went to 
the church which is near Mount Sion; where 
having again prayed, the day was proclaimed on 
which the aſſault was to take place. They then 
returned to the camp to terminate their labours, 
and to hold themſelves in readineſs for carrying 
their deſign into execution. 
| The day appointed, which was the 14th of 
July 1099, the troops advanced towards the walls 
of the city. On this occaſion, all ranks dif- 
played the utmoſt zeal for the ſucceſs of the en- 
terpriſe. Ihe ſoldiers not only vied with each 
other in exhibiting every mark of courage; but 
even the women, torgetting the delicacy of their 
ſex, took up arms with no leſs ardour than the 
men. As ſoon as the aſſault was proclaimed, the 
Chriſtians made their attack with great bravery, 
while the Saracens defended themſelves with 
equal valour, The loſs upon both fides was very 
great, but night put an end to the ſlaughter, 

On the day following, July the 15th, the 
Chriſtians returned to the aſſault, and for ſeveral 
hours victory was ſtill undecided; but Godfrey's 
troops having united themſelves with thoſe of the 
count of Flanders and the count of Narbonne, 
they attacked the city on the northern part with 
great ſucceſs, by means of wooden towers and 
other warlike machines. Part of the wall being 
demoliſhed, and the ditch filled up, the Saracens 
were ſtruck with diſmay; and, finding that they 
were not able to withſtand the Chriſtians, began 
-to retire. 

In the mean time Godfrey of Bouillon, having 


overturned upon the wall part of the wooden 
| 2 turret 
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turret from which he fought, formed a kind of 
bridge, and forced his way over it into the city, 
together with his brother Euſtache, encouraging 
thoſe who followed him, the foremoſt of whom 
were Ludolph and Gilbert de Lournay, two twin- 
brothers of illuſtrious birth“. Tre Saracens, 
ſurpriſed to ſee part of the Chriſtian army parad- 
ing the city in a victorious manner, retreated for 
ſatety to the narroweſt ſtreets ; but wierever they 
went, they were purſued and {laughtered without 
mercy. 

On the other ſide, the remainder of the troops 
finding that Godfrey with his party had already 
made themſelves maſters of the walls and towers, 
without thinking of the wooden bridge, made 
uſe of their ſcaling-ladders, and entered the city 
alſo. The princes who followed the other diſ- 
tinguiſhed warriors were Tancred, Hugo the 
elder count of St. Paul, Baldwin de Bourg, Gaſ- 
ton de Beart, Gaſton de Bederz, Girald de Rouſ- 
ſillon, Thomas de Feria, Conon Berton, Raim- 
bold count of Orange, Louis de Monſon, and 
Conon de Montacuto, with his ſon Lambert, and 
many others. As ſoon as they had got into the 
city, Godfrey cauſed the northern gate to be 
opened, and admitted the remainder of the army, 
who diſperſing themſelves into different quarters 
put many of the enemy to the ſword. 

The count of Thoulouſe, not yet knowing 
that Jeruſalem had fallen into the hands of the + 
Chriſtians, was employed in attacking it on the 
ſouthern ſide, that is to ſay, towards Mount Sion, 
where the fortreſs was ſituated. Here he carried 
on his operations with great intrepidity; but 
learning that the other princes had entered the 
city, overcoming every reſiſtance made to oppoſe 


* Tyr, lib, viii. cap. 18. 
him, 
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him, heruſhed with his troops through the gate 
which opens towards the ſouth, being followed 
by Iſoard count of Dienfis, Raymond Pilette, 
William de Sabran, the biſhop of Albara, and 
many others, who made a dreadful ſlaughter of 
the infidels. The city was then plundered, and 
every ſoldier was allowed to retain whatever 
booty heacquired. | 

Part of the Saracens had retired to the fortreſs, 
in order to avoid the fury of the Chriſtian ſoldi. 
ers, who put to the ſword every perſon they met 
in the ſtreets. Many of them fled, likewiſe, to 
the ſquare where the temple of Solomon had 
ſtood, and ſome of them retired to the grand 
moſque ; but they were purſued thither by Tan- 
cred, and by the other princes. In this moſque, 
and the neighbouring ſquare, above ten thouland 
of them were killed; and the like number it is 
faid were deſtroyed in other parts of the city. 

The Saracens who had takea ſhelter in the for. 
treſs, ſeeing that no aſſiſtance was given them, 
and that they could not hold out long againſt the 


aſſailants, ſent to the count of Thoulouſe and of- 


fered to ſurrender. The count granted their re- 
queſt; and permitted them to retire with their 
wives, children, and effects to Aſcalon. This 
conqueſt was made on Friday, the 15th of July 


1099, the third year after the Chriltians had ſet 


out from Europe to recover Paleſtine, Urban Il. 
being then in the pontifical chair, Arrigus IV. 
emperor of the Romans, Philip I. king of France, 
and Alexis Comnenus emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple“. This year, in which Jeruſalem was taken, 
correſponds to the year 493 of the Hegira. At 


F this time Almoſtader Biilah Abul Habbas Achmet 


Tyr. lib. viii. cap. 24. 
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was caliph of Egypt, whoſe governor in Jeruſa- 
lem was Zabaraddaule; but he eſcaped from 
it before it fell into the hands of the Chriſti- 
ans. 
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OF THE CITY OF JERUSALFM, AFTER THR CON- 
QU-ST OF IT BY Tur CH' IST!AN PRINCES 
Til.L THE ARRIVAL OF BOHEMOND PRINCE OF 
ANTIOCH, BALDWIN COUNT oH DESSA AN 
THE Pis ANS WITH THEIR ARCHBISHOP DAIM- 
BERT, 


* 


1 days after the city was taken, that is 
to ſay, on the 23d of July 1099, all the Chriſ- 
tian princes, generals, and commanders aftem- 
bled in order to chooſe a king, who might poſ- 
ſeſs not only Jeruſal-m, but all that region alſo 
called the Holy Land, together with thoſe pro- 
vinces which had been conquered from the infi- 


dels. Some of the clergy, © inflated,” as Wil- 


liam of Tyre tells us, © with the ſoirit of pride, 
* and conſulting their own intereſt rather than 
that of Jeſus Chriſt*,” oppoſed this deſign; 
ſaying that before a king was created it was ne- 
cefſary to appoint a paſtor to the church, as 
Simon the patriarch had died in Cyprus during 
the ſiege. Ihe Chriltian princes, however, with- 
out paying attention to the opinion of the clergy, 
elected for king of Jeruſalem Godfrey of Boull- 
lon, duke of Lorrain, who by his piety, pru- 
dence, and valour was judged molt worthy of 


Lib. ix. cap. 1 
h | that 
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* 
that dignity. The count of Thoulouſe, after 
this election, retained in his bands the fortreſs, 
which, as has been mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, had been ſurrendered to him on capitu- 
lation by the enemy ; but Godfrey required that 
it ſhould be given up, as it belonged to him in 
virtue of his being ſovereign. | 

On this ſubject ſome diſputes aroſe between 
the king and the count; but to remove every 
cauſe of complaint, it was agreed that the for- 
treſs ſhould be conſigned as a pledge into the 
hands of the biſhop of Albara until a termir.a- 
tion was put to their quarrel, 'I he biſhop, how- 
ever, had no ſooner got poſſeſſion of it than he 
gave it up to Godfrey, excuſing himſelf to the 
count of Thoulouſe, who was much offended, 
by ſaying that he was obliged to yield to ſuperior 
force, The count of Thoulouſe was fo much 
diſguſted by this conduct, that he quitted Jeru- 
ſalem, and, having through devotion waſhed in 
the river Jordan, began to prepare for returning 
to bis own country, 

In the mean time the biſſiop of Martorano, in 
Calabria, a worthleſs and artful man“, ſolicited 
ſome of his party to elect an eccleſiaſtical chief to 
preſide over the church of Jeruſalem. By his 
influence and intrigues he cauſed the election to 
fall upon one Arnolph, who, contrary to the ſen- 
timents or wiſhes of the majority, was placed in 
the patriarchal chair, though be was obliged ſocn 
after to diveſt himſelf of that dignity. 

The forces of the Chriſtian princes being not 
yet divided, the caliph of Egypt collected a pow- 
erful army, and diſpatched it to Paleſtine, under 
the command of one of his generals, to drive 
the cruſaders, if poſſible, from their conqueſts, 


Tyr. lib. ix. cap. 4. 
| Ona 
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On this occaſion the Saracens were aſſiſted by the 
Turks, who, though before enemies, now wiſhed 
to co-operate with them, in order to expel the 
European Chriſtians from all thoſe parts of the 
eaſt in which they were attempting to eſtabliſh 
themſelves. | 

The infidel troops had already proceeded as 
far as Aſcalon, on their way to. Jeruſalem, when 
Godfrey, informed of their deſigns, ſet out with 
the count of Flanders, and marched towards 


Rama, leaving the reſt of the princes to defend 


the city. Finding however that the Saracens 
were {till advancing, he ſent to requeſt the aſliſt- 
ance of the other princes; and the count of 
Thoulouſe having returned from the river Jordan, 
they all joined Godfrey, who had marched to 
the large plain of the ancient Philiſtines, near to 
a place called Ibelin“. 

This army was Joined alſo by Euſtache, the 
king's brother, and Tancred, who a little before 
had gone to beſiege Napuloſaj, which they had 
taken, and ſecured by placing a ſtrong garriſon 
In it. 

The two armies ſoon met; hut the Saracens 
ſeeing the diſcipline of the Chriſtian troops, and 
imagining that they were ſuperior to them in 
number, betook themſelves precipitately to flight, 


In this place a fortreſs was built by Foulques king of Jeru- 
ſalem. in the year 1.37, to repreſs the incurſions of the Sara- 
cens, and on this account it was called Ibelin. Jr was after- 
wards entruſted to the care of Baliano, an old nobleman, who 
with his ſucceſſors aſſumed, from this circumſtance, the name 
of Ibelino. 

+ Napuloſa, formerly known by the name of Sichem, and 
alſo by that of Neapolis, or, according to Spanheim, in his 
De Uju et Pra. Numiſm, where he deſcribes a medal of Lites, 
@AAOTI. NEATOAI SAMATEITAI, Flavia Neatolis Samarie, 
the capital of that province, called in the Scriptures Samara, 
and at preſent the country of Napuloſa. 
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This happened in the neighbourhood of Aſca- 
lon*, on the 14th of Auguſt 1099, On this oc- 
caſion the Chriſtians found an immenſe booty 
| by the enemy, which they took poſſeſſion of, 
and afterwards returned to Jeruſalem}. 

After this Godfrey attempted to take Aſcalon, 
which he beſieged with about two thouſand infan- 
try and cavalry ; but he miſcarried in his enter- 
riſe, on account of the treachery of Raymond 
of Thoulouſe, who had always entertained an 
animolity againſt him, ſince the time that the 
fortreſs of Jeruſalem had been put into his hands, 
s before mentioned. On this occaſion the count 
rot only deſerted Godfrey, but perſuaded the 
other princes to follow his example; ſo that, be- 
ing left with only ſeven hundred cavalry, he raiſed 
the ſiege, and marched along the ſea- ſnore after 
lis faithleſs aſſociates. When he arrived near 
Aſſur, at preſent called Arſur, he found that it 
js beſieged by the count, who, hearing that 


* Aſcalon, at preſent called Aſcalan, is fituated on the ſea- 
vait, at the diſtance of about forty- four miles from Jeruſalem. 
[his was one of the five ſatrapies of Egypt. It is ſixteen miles 
) the ſouth of the city of Gaza. Aſcalon, at the time when 
be Chriltian princes took Jeruſalem, was in the hands of the 
mph of Egypt, and was the only place which made a powerful 
poſition to their arms; for it was not reduced till the 12th of 
ebruary 1152, at which time Baldwin III. was king of Jeru- 
dem. The ſituation of this place, as it was then, is exactly 
ſcribed by William of T'yre in the twenty-ſecond chapter of 
s ſeventeenth book, It was afterwards ceded to Saladin 
hen the Chriſt ans loſt Jeruſalera ; but it was again taken 
192 by Richard king of England. Frederic II. emperor, 
nd king cf Jeruſalem, conſigned the fortreſs of this city by a 
ploma to the care of the knights of Jeruſalem, in the poſſeſſion 

which they were confirmed by his ſon Conrad, king of the 
mans. This city was, however, abandoned on the nnal loſs 
the Holy Land, It is now reduced, under the Mahome- 
government, to the wretched condition of the greater part 
the other cit.es of Syria, which are ſubjected to the Ottoman 
jire, 

Alber. Aquen. lib vi, cap. f. 
Vor. II. Aa the 
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the king was approaching, inſtantly abandoned 
his deſign, and retired towards Cæſarea of Paleſ- 
tine, where he united his troops with thoſe of 
Robert count of Flanders and Robert count of 
Normandy, who were in the neighbourhood of 
that city. 

Godfrey however laid ſiege to Aſſur, and en- 
deavoured to ſtrike a terror into the citizens in 
order to make them ſurrender; but finding that 
they made a brave reſiſtance, becauſe the count 
of Thoulouſe had told them not to be afraid of 
the king, he retired ſrom the city, ordering his 
ſoldiers at the ſame time to follow the count, and 
revenge the injury he had done to their common 
cauſe. | 

They ſet out, therefore, with a determined re- 
ſolution of attacking the count of Thoulouſe, 
who on his part prepared for reſiſtance ; but the 
count of Flanders, the count of Normandy, and 
the other princes interfering, matters were ſo far 
accommodated between them as to prevent any 
bad conſequences from enſuing. Peace and har- 
mony being thus reſtored, the count of Nor 
mandy, the count of Flanders, the count 0 
Thoulouſe, with many other princes, and the 
greater part of the people, thinking they had nov 
diſcharged their vow, aſked permiſſion from God. 
frey to return home, which he readily granted 
them. 

The inhabitants of Aſſur, finding in the mea 
time that a reconciliation had taken place betwet 
Godfrey and the count of Thoulouſe, and that 
the former was returning to attack their cit] 

made propoſals for an accommodation; and ol 
fered to pay a certain tribute, provided tit 
were ſuffered to remain unmoleſted. Toth 
Godfrey agreed ; and lefc with the inhabitant 


as an hoſtage and pledge that he would fulfl 
promue 
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promiſe, one Gerrard, a nobleman of Avene, 
for whom he entertained a very great affeQion.- 
After this Godfrey returned to Jeruſalem, to take 

upon him the government, having with him 

Tancred*. count Garnier de Grez, aud ſeveral 

other noblemen and ſoldiers of diſtinction. 

The princes, who bad obtained leave from 
the king to depart, directing their route towards 
the ſea, purſued the ſame track which they had 
obſerved in coming towards Jeruſalem; and 
paſſing through hat city, where they received a 
ſupply of proviſions, proceeded to Gabulon, at 
preſeut called Gibelet, and erected their t-ats in 
a delightful plain which is ſituated at a little diſ- 
tance. While they were encamped here, they 
received intelligence that Bohemond prince of 
Antioch, ſtimulated by avarice}, had beſieged 
the city of Laodicea, the greater part of which 
was inhabited by Greek Chriſtians. When God- 
trey paſſed this city, in marching with his army 
towards Jeruſalem, he had offered no violence to 
it, and contented himſelf with requeſting from 
the governor, that Gunimer and his fleet ſhould 
be ſet at liberty. The conduct of Bohemond 
was, however, quite different. Having got poſ- 
ſeſlion of two towers ſituated on the ſea-ſhore, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Piſans and other Italians 
who happened to be there, theſe people not only 
put to death part of the ſoldiers who defended 


* This is the famous Tancred, celebrated in the Hiſtory of 
the Holy War, to whom king Godfrey gave the city of 'T1be- 
725, on the lake of Gennezareth, together with tl e principality 
of Galilee, the city of Caiphas, called alto Porta, and au 
their dependencies. Tancred died afterwards in Autioch while | 
he managed that ſovereignty, during the mioority of the lawful 
heir, Bohemond the younger. According to the moſt common 
opinion his death happened in the year 1112, and he was buried 
ia the church of St. Peter at Antioch, 

Alb. Aqu. lib, yi. cap. 55. 
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them, but even had the cruelty to tear out the 
eyes of others, and to throw their bodies from 
the towers. We muſt not, however, be too 
ſevere in condemning theſe Italians, as the bar- 
barities exerciſed on the Laodiceans were com- 
mitted in conſecuence of the inſinuations of Bo. 
hemond, who made them believe that many of 
the diſaſters which befel the Chriſtian troops in 
going to Jeruſalem were owing to them, 

The princes who were encamped 1n the plain 
of Gabulon, hearing of Bohemond's operations, 
prepared to ſend ambaſſadors to him; to requelt 
that he would deſiſt from all farther hoſtilities 


againſt the Laodiceans, and that he would com. 


municate their deſire to all the combatants who 


were with him. At this time Daimbert archbi- 


ſhop of Piſa, being at Laodicea, together witha 


number of his countrymen, who had come with 


a fleet to aſſiſt the cruſaders, and hearing that 


' ſeveral of the Chriſtian princes were about to 


return to Europe, he ſet out with ſome noblemen 
belonging to his party, in order to pay them a 
viſit, Having arrived at the time they were 
chooſing meſſengers to repair to Bohemond at 
Laodicea, Daimbert could not refrain from ſhed. 
ing tears of joy, when he beheld thoſe conquer- 
ors, who by their bravery and zeal had contr: 
buted towards the recovery of the Holy City. 
When the princes ſaw the archbiſhop teſtifying 
his ſatisfaction in this affecting manner, they aſked 
him why he, who ſeemed to rejoice ſo much in 


the ſucceſs of the Chriſtians, ſhould have be- 


haved to thoſe of Laodicea with ſo great barba- 
rity. Daimbert endeavoured to apologize for his 


conduct, by ſaying, that what he had done was 


on the inſtigation of Bohemond, who repreſented 
to him that theſe people were falſe Chriſtians, 
who had always behaved treacherouſly towards 

pilgrims, 
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pilgrims, and who favoured the Turks and the 
Saracens. He added alſo, that, having heard a 
different account of them, he had done every 
thing in his power to atone for his paſt behavi- 
our: and had withdrawn his troops, that they 
might be expoſed to no farther moleſtation, 

After this, the ambaſſadors dilpatched by the 
Chriſtian princes ſet out in company with Daim- 
bert; but, when they arrived at Laodicea, they 
found Bohemond obſtinate in his reſolution to 
ſubdue that city. He even treated the ambaſſa- 
dors and their propoſals with contempt, and told 
them that he would never quit the walls of Lao- 
dicea until he had reduced it under his power, 
The ambaſſadors returned therefore to the en- 
campment near Gabulon; and having related 
the haughty reply of Bohemond, that prince 
began to be conſidered as an enemy by the whole 
army, 

When Daimbert found what Bohemond's in- 
tention was, he proceeded to his naval armament; 
and giving an account to his ſoldiers of what 
paſſed between Bohemond and thoſe princes who 
were returning from the conqueſt of Jeruſalem, 
endeavoured to convince them of the injury they 
had done to the Chriſtians of Laodicea; upon 
which account they immediately quitted the city, 
reſolving to take no farther part in the ſiege. 
Bohemond ſeeing himſelf deſtitute of aſſiſtance, 
and perceiving that the Chriſtian princes were not 
only diſpoſed to take up arms againſt him, but 
were already marching their troops for that pur- 
pole towards Laodicea, raiſed the ſiege in the 
night-time, and retired with his forces to a place 
ſome miles diſtant from the city. 

The Chriſtian army from Gabulon arriving in 
ne mean time at Laodicea, entered the city with- 
out reſiſtance, and met with a very favourable 

reception, 
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reception. This happened in the month of Sep. 
tember 1099, a period when the country abound. 
ed with proviſions of every kind. The whole of 
theſe troops amounted to the number of twenty 
thouſand, among whom the greateſt harmon 
prevailed; and the count of Thoulouſe, to ſe- 
cure the inhabitants from all farther inſults, took 
upon him the command of the towers of the 
City. 

wy hile affairs were in this tranquil ſituation at 
Laodicea, the Chriſtian princes, rememberi 
the hardſhips and ſufferings to which their fol- 
lowers had been expoſed in the country of the 
infidels, before they were able to accomplith the 
object of their expedition, wiſhed to bring about 
a reconciliation with Bohemond ; which was in a 
little time effected, after a conference held in the 
neighbourhood of Laodicea between that prince 
and Raymond count of Thoulouſe. Bohemond 
having then laid aſide all animoſity, and renewed 
his friendſhip with theſe princes, retired, toge- 
ther with his ſoldiers, to his own principality of 
Antioch. 

When peace and harmony were thus re-eſtab- 
liſned, Robert count of Flanders, Robert count 
of Normandy, and all their followers, purſued 
their way to Conſtantinople; where they were 
well received, and treated with great friendſhip 
by the emperor Alexis Comnenus, who conferred 
on them many valuable preſents ; after which 
they ſet out for their own country. Raymond 
count of Thoulouſe, not confiding in the pro- 
miſes of Bohemond, thought proper to remain 
ſome time longer in order to protect Laodices. 
He, however, at length quitted Syria; but, © 
he had left his wife behind him, he return 
thither at the end of two years. 


The 
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The citizens of Aſſur, foon forgetting the pro- 
miſes they had made, and the treaty entered into 
with Godfrey, neglected to pay the tribute to 
which they had agreed to ſubmit, and, quitting 
their own territories, made ſeveral attacks on the 
Chriſtians. On hearing this, Godfrey aſſembled 
all thoſe officers and ſoldiers who had remained 
with him, and marching from Jeruſalein, accom- 
anied by thirty thouſand men, advanced to the 
walls of Aſſur, which he began to beſiege. The 
inhabitants, finding that they had little hopes of 
being able to reſiſt the Chriſtian arms, took Ger- 
rard, the nobleman whom Godfrey had left as an 
hoſtage, and tying bim, as if on a crols, to the 
malt of a ſhip, which they had in the city, raiſed 
him up aloft, in order that he might be obſerved 
by Godfrey's ſoldiers. Gerrard, foreſeeing his 
danger, begged in the molt affecting manner that 
they would ſpare his life ; but all his entreaties 
were of no avail. Godfrey, however, ſent word 
to him, that on his account alone he would be 
revenged on the citizens for their perfidy ; and 
endeavoured to conlole him, by repreſenting to 
him that he was about to exchange this life for a 
better. Gerrard finding, therefore, that he muſt 
ſubmit to his fate, requeſted Godfrey to preſent 
his horſe and armour at the Holy Sepulchre“. 
The Chriſtians then commenced their affault on 
the city; and during the heat of the battle Ger- 
rard was pierced through with ten arrows, diſ- 
charged incautiouſly by Godfrey's ſoldiers}. The 
inhabitants now perceiving that the Chriſtians 
had ſhewn no pity towards their companion Ger- 


* Alber. Aqu. lib, vii. cap. 2. 

+ Gerrard, who on this occaſion was ſuppoſed to be killed, 
was ſome menths after given up to Godfrey, by the governor 
of Aſcalon, when peace was concluded between them. A.. 
Au. lib. viii. Cap. 15. 
rard, 
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rard, prepared for a vigorous defence ; ſo that 
Godfrey was obliged to break up the ſiege, and 
to return to Jeruſalem, about the middle of De- 
cember 1099. After his departure, he left an 
hundred cavalry, and two hundred infantry at 
Rama, to haraſs the people of Aſſur, by deſtroy. 
ing their corn and vines; but this handful of 
troops, obſerving that they could do very little 
injury to the enemy, followed the example of 
their leader, and proceeded likeu iſe to Jeruſa. 
lem. Notwithſtanding the failure of this enter. 
priſe, Aſſur became again tributary to king God. 
frey about the month of March 1101 : but the 
year following it was entirely conquered by the 
Chriſtians, who finally loſt it in 1.65 : at which 
time it was taken from them by the ſultan of 
Egypt. ; 

Bohemond prince of Antioch, wiſhing to go 
to Jeruſalem to viſit the Holy Sepulchre, ſent 
ambaſſadors to Baldwin count of Edefla, requeſt- 
ing that he would accompany him thither. Po- 
hemond, in the mean time ſetting out with a nu- 
merous body of cavalry and infantry, was joined 
near Laodicea by Daimbert archbiſhop of Piſa, 
and his countrymen, who about three months 
before had arrived at that city with their fleet; 
and alſo by the biſhop of Ariano in Apulia“. 
Baldwin having afterwards met them at Valania, 
their number then amounted to twenty-five thou- 
ſand comprehending cavalry and infantry, men, 
women, and children. Proceeding thence on 
their march, they directed their courſe along the 
ſea ſnore; but as they were here obliged to tra- 
vel through the enemy's territories, they ſuffered 
much for want of proviſions, which were ſup- 
plied them only by the people of Tripoli in Syria, 


* Fulch. Carnot. cap. 20. and Tyr. lib. ix. cap. 14. 1 
an 
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t and of Cæſarea in Paleſtine. They were like-* 
d wiſe much incommoded by the cold, on account 
. of the advanced ſtate of the ſeaſon. Notwith- 
n ſtanding all theſe difficulties, they at length ar- 
it rived at the walls of Jeruſalem, about the feſti- 
. val of the Nativity, and were received by God- 
jf frey, the clergy, and all the people, with every 
le demonſtration of joy. 
if It has been already mentioned, that the army 
* of the Piſans, who came to aſlilt in the conqueit 
7. of che Holy Land, had arrived at Laodicea only 
J. after the taking of Jeruſalem; and that they had 
je there turned their arms againſt the Greek Chriſ- 
le tians, on the inſtigation of Bohemond prince of 
þ Antioch. Though this is confirmed by cotem- 
of porary writers, who were preſent at thoſe tranſ- 
actions which they reiate, the Piſans, in their 
0 annals and hiſtories, affirm that their country- 
it men actually afliſted at the fiege of Jeruſalem. 
. Ibis however is contradicted by Muratori, as 
* well as by William of Tyre, and other authors: 
1- but nevertheleſs it muſt ſtill be allowed, that 
d thele people contributed not a little to the other 
a, conqueſts which the Chriſtian princes made in 
8 Paleitine and Syria, and to the preſervation of 
; that province. 
I It we believe Hugolin Verino, John Francis 
1, Negri, who has writtc reſpecting the firſt cru- 
- ſade, and Gamurrini in his hiſtory of the fami- 
1, lies of Umbria and Tuſcany, the blorentines had 
n a great ſhare in the conqueſt of Jeruſalem; for 
e theſe authocs tell us, that Pazzo Pazzi, com- 
p mander of the Florentine troops, was the firſt 
d perſon who erected his ſtandard on the walls of 
— lie city, They add likewile, that Godfrey, wiſh- 
„ ing to reward this brave champion, honoured 


hin with a mural crown, and permitted him to 
b-ar for arms five croſſes aud two dolphins ; that 
| Pazzi, 
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Pazzi, to hand down to poſterity the remem- 
brance of this glorious action, laid aſide his for- 
mer arms; and, that when he quitted Jeruſalem, 
he received as a preſent three ſtones of the Holy 
Sepulchre. | : 

Negri, followed by Gamurrini, writes alſo, 
that when Pazzo Pazzi returned to Florence, 
his family cauſed a beautiful triumphal car to be 
— 2 elegantly gilt, upon which was 
painted the attack of the Holy City, and the no- 
ble exploit of Pazzi, who had firſt mounted the 
walls, and erected on them the ſtandard entruſted 
to him by his country when he ſet out for the 
Eaſt. This car, after being bleſſed by the biſhop 
Rinieri, was ſent to meet Pazzi at the harbour; 
and when he had aſcended into it, he made his 
entry into the city, on the 16th of July, preceded 
by the molt diſtinguiſhed of his ſoldiers, and va- 
rious ranks of people, amidit the ſound of trum- 
pets, and the acclamations of an applauding mul- 
titude. The magnificent obſequies of Conrad, 
king of Italy, who had come to Florence in order 
to have an interview with queen Matilda, were, 
as we are told, celebrated the ſame day in the 
cathedral. 

Such 1s the account given by theſe writers: but, 
if we conſult the moſt ancient hiſtorians who re- 
late the affairs of Florence, we ſhall find that 
they make no mention of the prodigies of Pazzi, 
nor of his actions at the conqueſt of Jeruſalem. 
We have every reaſon therefore to ſuſpect, that 
this narrative of Negri is rather a fable of his own 
invention, or that he heard it from popular re- 
port, which for the moſt part deſerves very little 
credit. | 

With regard to three flint ſtones taken from 
the Holy Sepulchre, they are till preſerved in the 
church of St. Blaife. As they are really — 
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dered as ſuch by many people, they are reckoned 
among the relics of that church, to which they 
were preſented; as is pretended, by ſome of the 
Pazzi family; and, in the opinion of Negri, are 
actually the fame which were given to that com- 
mander by Godfrey of Bouillon. Without openly 
contradicting this idea, I ſhall here obſerve, that 
the Holy Sepulchte is not compoſed of flint; but 


as thoſe who go on a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, 


and who viſit the ſanctuaries on the Mount of 
Otives, pick up many of the pebbles which are 
found ſcattered here and there upon it, and carry 
them home to light their fires, as they entertain 
a ſuperſtitious veneration for them, it is proba- 
ble that ſome of Pazzi's defcendants, in return- 
ing from a pilgrimage, might have brought 
with them ſome of theſe ſtones, thinking them 
to be thoſe of the Holy Sepulchre, and preſented 
them to the church of St. Blaiſe, where they 
are ſtill to be ſeen. 

It has been long cuſtomary to ſtrike ſome 
ſparks from theſe ſtones, in the church of St. 
Blaiſe, on the morning of Holy Sunday, and by 
theſe means to light a large lamp, which is then 
carried to the cathedral, to be employed in the 
ceremony of bleſſing fire, practiſed in the Ro- 
miſh church on that day. While maſs is per form- 
ing, a pigeon, compoſed of artificial rays, iſſues 
from the choir, and, running along a rope 


ſtretched out from one end of the church to the 


other, kindles ſome fireworks placed in a car op- 
poſite to the great door of the cathedral. After 
ſome exploſions, the car itſelf begins to move, 
and proceeds to a place called Pazzi's Corner, 
where other fire-works are prepared, which are 
kindled in the ſame manner. The car is then con- 
ducted to the ſtation prepared for it, which is 
ſituated in the fireet called Berge Allegri, where 
it 
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it remains till the next year, to be again em- 
ployed on the like occaſion. | 

This car, as we are told, is the ſame uſed in 
the ovation of Pazzi; and if its figure be ſome- 
what changed, this may have been occaſioned by 
the long ſeries of years it has exiſted, It is con- 
ſtructed in a pyramidical form, and is ſupported 
by four large wheels. Various pieces of painting 
are ſeen upon it, which relate to the ſcaling of 
the walls of Jeruſalem, and the entrance effected 
by Pazzi. Ina compartment above are the arms 
of that family ; and on the upper part of it ap- 


pear three dolphins, which, being placed with 


their heads downwards, ſupport with their tails a 
crown formed of ſeveral towers, alluſive to a 


- mural crown. The honours which the family 


of Pazzi pretend that their anceſtors received, not 
only from Godfrey king of Jeruſalem, but alſo 
from the people of Florence, being thus comme- 
morated, may have piven riſe to that vulgar 
notion adopted by Negri, which by ſome has 
been believed on his authority. 


CHAP, 
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e THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, FROM THE 
ELECTION OF THE FIRST LATIN PATRIARCH 
TO THE DEATH OF GODFREY OF BOUILLON. 


Wurv Baldwin, Bohemond, and Daimbert, 
together with their attendants, had arrived at 
Jeruſalem, and viſited the holy places, they re- 
paired to the city of Bethlehem, where they cele- 
brated the Nativity of our Lord. On their return 
thence a council was held, in which the election 
of the patriarch being examined, and found not 
agreeable to the canons, he was depoſed from that 
dignity, and Daimbert, archbiſhop of Piſa in 
Tuſcany, was choſen in his room. He was con- 
ſecrated by Robert, biſhop of Rama, and was the 
firſt Latin patriarch of Jeruſalem. 

After this, Bohemond and Baldwin began to 
think of returning to their own ſtates. About 
the beginning of the year 1100 they ſet out, 
therefore, together with Godfrey and the patri- 
arch Daimbert, who accompanied them as far as 
the river Jordan; and, purſuing their journey, 
paſſed through Tiberias, ſituated near the ſea of 
Galilee. Leaving Paneades, or Cæſarea Philippi, 
on the right, they proceeded to Heliopolis*, and, 
directing their courſe thence along the ſea-ſhore, 
returned to their reſpective governments: Bohe- 

| mond 


* Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun, is by ſome authors of 
te Holy War named affo Malbec. At preſent it is called by 
We 
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mond to his principality of Antioch, and Bald. 
win to his county of Edeſſa. 

As it was neceſſary to aſſign Daimbert a cer- 
tain revenue to ſupport his dignity, and eſtabliſh 
the church of Jeruſalem, ſome diſputes aroſe on 
this ſubject between the patriarch and the king, 
which, though fomented by certain malicious 
perſons, were afterwards amicably terminated ; 
for Godfrey was a man of a peaceful diſpoſition, 


and fond of living on good terms with his ſub- 


jects. | 

: This illuſtrious hero was the ſon of Euſtache 
II. count of Bouillon, and Ida of Lorrain. In 
the year 1076 he was marquis of Antwerp, and 
in 1089 became Duke of Lorrain, as the adopted 
ſon of Godfrey the Hunch-backed. He was one 
of the braveſt commanders of his time; and on 
account of his piety, and the great .confidence 
which the cruſaders repoſed in him, was judged 
worthy of the kingdom of Jeruſalem. After his 
election, he was conducted, amidſt the acclama- 


the Arabs Balbec. This city is ſituated at the bottom of Mount 
Lebanon, on the eaſtern part, and to the north of Damaſcus, from 


' which it is diſtant about fifty miles. Tixre was here formerly 


a magnificent temple, dedicated to the Sun, the ruins of which 
are ſtill to be ſcen. 

+ This year, 1100, Boh-mond was invited to aſſiſt Gabriel. 
an Armenian by birth, who was governor of Melotenia, a city 
of Meſopotamia, and who, to free himſelf from the incurſions of 
the 1 wiſhed to form an alliance with him upon any 
terms. When Bohemond, however, after paſſing the Eu- 
phrates, had entered Meſopotamia, and was advancing towards 
Melotenia, he was ſuddenly attacked by a powerful Turkiſh 
lord, called Daniſman, who cut to on the greater part of his 
troops, and took Bohemond himſelf priſoner, Being aſter- 
wards ſet at liberty, be left Tancred governor of the pincipality 
of Antioch, and went to Apulia; from which he went to 


France, where he arrived in the month of March 1106, and 


married Conſtantia, the daughter of Philip 1. Aſter this he 
returned to Apulia, where he died in the month of February 
1111, and was buricd in the church of St. Sabin at Canola, 

” ' FO tions 
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tions of the people, to be preſented before God 
in the Holy Sepulchre; but he poſſeſſed fo much 
humility, that he would never wear the crown 
which had been conferred on him. For this rea- 
ſon, certain writers doubt whether he ought to 
be ſtyled a king ; and in ſome catalogues of the 
Latin ſovereigns of Jeruſalem, his ſucceſſor Bald- 
win is reckoned the firſt. As Godirey, however, 
was elected king, proclaimed as ſuch in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, and acknowledged 
by the other princes and all the people, moſt hiſ- 
torians have very juſtly honoured him with that 
title This dignity he did not long enjoy. Be- 
ing attacked by a ſevere diſtemper, he died in 
Jeruſalem on the 18th July, 1100, that is to ſay, 
a year and three days after the conqueſt of the 
city, or a year, wanting five days, after his elec- 
tion. 

All hiſtorians agree in beſtowing the higheſt en- 
comiums on this prince for his piety, prudence, 
and great valour. Among others, William of 
Tyre has left us a moſt noble character of him. 
Godfrey,“ ſays he, was a pious and benevo- 
« lent man. He was juſt, feared God, and was 
dan enemy to every kind of wickec nes. He 
* was of a ſerious diſpoſition, and a ſtrict ob- 
* ſerver of his promiſes. He employed himſelf in 
prayer and good works, being diſtinguiſhed for 
his liberality, mildneſs, affability, and mercy. 
<« In perſon he was above the middle fize, and 
* remarkably robuſt. His limbs were ſtrongly 
* caſt; he had a manly cheſt, with a gracetul 
1 countenance, and his hair and beard were mo— 
6 derately fair. He was allowed 1 in the opinion 
6e of all to excel in the uſe of arms, and in mili- 
* tary exerciſes of every kind*.” 


Tur. Lu. v. cap 9. 
When 
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When Godfrey was raiſed to the throne of ſe. 
ruſalem, he not only thought of making new 
conqueſts from the Infidels, but likewiſe of ex- 
tending the Chriſtian religion, and repairing the 
churches of the city, which he found in a very 
bad ſtate. He placed the regular canons of St. 
Auguſtin in the Holy Sepulchre, who, in con- 
junction with the abbot, had the power of elect. 
ing the patriarch ; and he aſſigned them ample 
falaries and habitations near the church. With 
theſe canons he afterwards united the knights of 
the Holy Sepulchre, who reſided in the neign- 
bourhood of the church, under the directions of 
the canons. 

Various accounts have been given of the origin 
of this military order, none of which appear to 
be founded on truth. Some carry it back as far 
as St. James the Leſs, who n they call its founder; 
while others refer it to the time of Conſtantine 
the Great, and ſay that it was inſtituted at the 
period when St. Helen, the mother of that 

rince, diſcovered the wood of the croſs. They 
add, that, when the city afterwards fell into the 
hands of the Infidels, theſe knights remained de- 
reſſed, and in great obſcurity, till they were 


raiſed from their abject ſtate by Charlemagne, 


through the friendſhip which the caliph Aaron 
entertained for that prince. Francis Mennenius, 
in his Deliciæ Equeſtrium Ordinum, relates the 
ſtatutes and laws of this order; but as they ex- 
| hibit various hiſtorical difhculties, the greater 
part of them are conſidered as apocryphal. How- 
ever this may be, it appears that this military 
order originated rather from Godfrey, after the 


raking of Jeruſalem. 
When the Chriſtians of the weſt loſt the Holy 


Land, the body of this order retired to Italy, and 


took up their reſidence in the city of Perugia; 
| but 
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but they were afterwards united by Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. to the knights of Rhodes, at preſent 
called the knights of Malta. Ts | 
In-order that the faithful might know the times 
when it was neceſſary to go to church to hear di- 
vine ſervice, Godfrey firſt introduced in Jeruſa- 
lem the uſe of bells; the ſound of which ha 
never before been heard in that city*®. © 
It would be a matter of great difficulty to diſ- 
cover the preciſe origin of bells; for the uſe 
of them may be traced back to the remoteſt an- 
tiquity. They were employed by the Egyptians, 
and rung during the celebration of the feſtival of 
Ofiris. The ancient Etruſcans were. likewiſe 
acquainted with bells; and the Romans called 


people by the ſound of them to the markets, and 


to the warm baths, -at the hours appointed for 
bathing. | 

Paulinus biſhop of Nola, as ſome ſay, was the 
firſt perſon who in the firſt century employed 
them for ſacred purpoſes, by uſing them to call 
people to church. It is to be preſumed however 
that theſe were hand-bells ; for it was only in the 
beginning of the ſeventh century, that pope Sa- 
binian cauſed them to be ſuſpended in ſteeples, 
and extended, and eſtabliſhed the uſe of them in 
the church: the ceremony of bleſſing them was 
introduced in the year 986, by pope John XIII. 

The uſe of bells paſſed likewiſe into the eaſtern 
church; but it did not make much progreſs, as 
the Greeks commonly made uſe of a wooden 
table}, or piece of iron f which they beat with a 
mallet. Theſe inſtruments are ſtill employed by 
the Greek Chriſtians, who are ſubject to the Ot- 
toman empire: for the Mahometans cannot en- 


* Alb. Aqu, lib. yi. cap. 40. 
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dure the ſound bf bells, 'confidering-them'irs'ur- 
worthy of being employed” for religious purpoſe; 
they have therefore forbidden the uſe of them 
among the Ckriſtians who live in their ſtates, as 
they ate apprehenſive that they may one day ſerte 
to give a ſignal for fome infurfection. 

The Maronite Chriſtians who inhabit Mount 
Lebanon, Where * not moleſted by the 
WMahomerans, have * to their churches, 
us well as bells; and this is the only place in 
which I heard the ſound of theſe inſtruments, 
during my teſidence in the Levant. 

The Latin churches, in the territories of the 
Grand Sipnior are allo deſtitute of large bells; 
but ſmall bells ate permitted in convents, which 
are placed in the ctoiſters, and 'raifed no higher 
than the roofs of the houſes. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


OF-THE LAWS: OF THE OITV or JERUSALEM. 


Km GiGodfrey:reftecting that a flate cannot 
be well governed, unleſs regulated and aſſiſted by 
laws, was particularly deſtrous to eſtabliſ fome, 
which might deep in good order the riſing king- 
dom of Jeruſalem. Theſe laws were denominated 
 Affezece Buone Uſanze del Ream di 'Hieruſ2lem. 
As the ettebratedi Dr. John Targioni /Tazecti has 
ſpoken of this code, in the ſecond volume of his 
Travels through Tuſcany, I ſhall employ kris 
words to ꝑive ſome: idea of it, taking the liberty 
however to add a fe notes. This book“; 
ſays that Writer, contains the laws of the king- 
dom of Jeruſalem; to compile which, God- 
« frey, the ſirſt king, witi the advice: of the pa- 
4triarehs and the barons of the kingdom, choſe 


* He here ſpeaks bf book preſerved in the Magliabethean 
library, intitlod Le Me, e. Buone. 4 Reame di. Ilieru- 
p 22 printed at Venice in 1535. It is printed very correctly 
n Italian; but'it is full of barbarous Galliciſms, and many 
words of the Venvtian diate. - We miſt conſider it as very 
rare, ſince it eſcaped the notice of the diligent Muratori, who 
with it before him might have ſaved bimſelf a great deal of 
labour, and have compoſed with more eaſe his Twenty · ſecond 
Diſfertauon.on the Antiquities of Italy. 
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the people of various countries who were there 


in 1099 different learned men to enquire of 


the uſages of their cities. Whatever infor- 
mation they collected on this ſubject was put 
into writing, and arranged by John Ibelin, 
count Zaffa, and the manuſcript was afterwards 
approved by the king, and the diet of the king- 
dom. | 

* By theſe, two ſecular courts were eſtabliſh. 
ed, one of which was called the High Court : 
of this court the king himſelf was prefident 


and judge; and before it were tried all cauſes 


between the crown and princes ; and barons 
of the kingdom both ſecular and eccleſiaſtical ; 
between one baron and another : between a 
baron and his ſubjects, or lieges?*, as the coun- 
tries conquered by the Chriſtians were ſub- 
divided into military fiefs among the officers 
of the army. | | 
In this firſt part, reſpecting the High Court, 
there are many curious things, which throw 
great light upon ſeveral ancient cuſtoms of 
Italy in the latter ages, and eſpecially concern- 
ing the rank, fiefs, rights, and privileges of 
feudatories ; and the contributions and troops 
which they were obliged to furniſh in the 
time of war. It muſt be remarked, that almoſt 
all diſputes were decided before this court by 
duel, and under conditions altogether ſurpriſ- 
ing. 


The other court eſtabliſhed by Godfrey was 


king, preſided in it. 


called the Citizen's Court, or the Court of the 
Viſcounty, becauſe a viſcount, choſen by the 
Before this court were 


* Lieges are thoſe who do homage on account of ſome fief 


which they poſſeſs, 


Thoſe above mentioned were obliged, in 


the time of war, to give afliſtance to that prince or chief from 


whom they held their fiefs. 
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« determined all cauſes between citizens, that is 
« to ſay, thoſe who were neither feudatories, 


« knights, nor ſoldiers ; but either free mer- 
« chants*, Syrian ſubjects , Jacobinst, Griffons||, 
« Saracens, or ſlaves 8. | 

« Theſe cauſes were decided for the moſt part 
« verbally, by witneſſes, or © quotations from 
« Scripture, and ſome by duel. Proofs were 
made, either by immerſing the accuſed perſons 
jn water, or making them hold in their hands 
« bar of red hot iron, &c. and the puniſhments 
ere either corporal or pecuniary. The for- 
« mer were exceedingly cruel, and inflicted even 
« for offences which at preſent are not criminal. 

The authentic original of theſe ſtrange laws 
« was preſerved with much formality in the 
& church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jeruſalem. 
In the laws reſpecting citizens there are a 
number of the moſt abſurd things, which ſhew 
„ the tyranny and oppreſſion of thoſe times; 
and the riſe of many ſtatutes and uſages in 
Italy, ſome of which have been juſtly aboliſh- 
ed, as men became more enlightened. When 
the Chriſtians by their bad conduct loſt the 
„kingdom of Jeruſalem, theſe laws, written in 
„the ancient Gallic language and characters, 
continued to be obſerved in the kingdom of 


* By theſe are meant Europeans, or people of any nation, 
who had permiſſion to trade in theſe parts. They were of 
various ſets, and various religions. 

+ Theſe were Chriſtian inhabitants of Syria, who followed 
the errors of Eutychius. 

} Jacobins, or Jacobites, were alſc a ſect of Chriſtians. 

Griffons were Greeks of the emp re o Tonitaatnople, who 
either went to Jeruſalem through motives of devotion, or ac- 
companied the Chriſtian army thither. 

$ Theſe were Forks or Saracens, who had been made pri- 
loners by the weſtern Chriſtians in their different wars in Syria 
and Paleſtine, | 

* Cyprus, 
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Cyprus, which. {tjll-remained in their, hand ;. 

„ and. coming afterwards, into ths poſſeſſion, of, 
ce the republic; of Venice, an authentic, copy of, 

them. was, depoſited, in; the, treaſury, of the 

ce church of Nicoſia. 

In the courfe of; time, theſe, laws became not 
& only impracticable, but even, unintelligible. to 
the governors. and judges, ſent, to Cyprus, by, 
& the. republic, and, of, courſe great; confuſion 
& enſued. A copy of. them; was. therefgre tranſ. 
ct mitted to. the, Council of Ten, at; Venice, who, 
<« after thoroughly examining. them, found. that 
& they could no, longer be.obſerved,;. and on the 
< 19th of. April. 585 abſolved the = 

0 Rang. any; Fer regard ta: them.“ 
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oF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM FROM THE ELEQ- 
TION OF THE SECOND LATIN KING, BALD- 
wiN I. TILL THE TIME OF HIS DFATH. an 


Os the death of: Godfrey, his brother Bald- 
win, count of Edefla, was called. to the throne, 
either. in conformity to the laſt wiſhes of the king 
himſelf, or by the advice of thoſe few. generals of 
the Chriſtian army who had remained in Jeru- 
falem. In the mean time, count Garnier 
Grez, one of Baldwin's relations, took poſſeſhon 
ob the fortreſs of the city, in the name. of the 
new. ſovereign : but this commander dying five 
days after, tlie garriſon to whoſe care he had en- 
truſted the place were not able to retain it. 

The patriarch Daimbert, finding that meaſures 
were concerted, for the election ob a new king, 

and gat poſſeſſion was taken of the fortreſs in 
BaidWin's name, pretended that Godfrey had 
left. the church of Jeruſalem heix to the king- 
dom; and on this account he demanded not only 
Me fortreſs to be reſtored, but alſo the inveſti- 
ture of the Holy City, with all its appurtenances. 
Seeing, however, the obſtinacy of thoſe who 

guarded 
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guarded the fortreſs, he reſolved to ſend a letter 
to Bohemond, prince of Antioch, to explain his 
pretenſions, and to requeſt his aſſiſtance in ſup- 
porting them. This letter, in all probability, 
was never delivered; for at that time Bohemond 
was taken priſoner near Melotenia, in Meſopota- 
mia, by a Turkiſh lord named Dani'man. 

While matters were in this ſituation, Baldwin, 
aſter reſigning the government of the county of 
Edeſſa to his relation Baldwin de Bourg, ſet out 
for Jeruſalem on the 3d of October 1100. Pro- 


ceeding along the ſea-coaſt of Syria, he fell in 


with ſome bodies of the Infidels, whom he defeat- 
ed; and paſſing through Jaffa, reached Jeruſalem 
on the 11th of November, where he was receiv- 
ed with great joy both by the people and the 
clergy. The patriarch Daimbert, however, find- 
ing that affairs did not go on according to his 
wiſhes, and, at the ſame time, dreading the ar- 
rival of Baldwin, had retired to the church of 
Mount Sion, and was not preſent at the entry of 
the new king. % 

After repoſing fix days in the city, and ſettling 
various affairs, Baldwin made ſeveral excurſions 
through Paleſtine, with a view of attacking the 
Infidels ; but not being able to accompliſh any 
thing of conſequence, he returned to Jeruſalem 
on the 2 1ſt of December. Ihe diſpute between 
him and the patriarch ſtill continued ; but a re- 
conciliation having been brought about by the 
mediation of ſome illuſtrious perſons, he was 
crowned king in the church of St. Mary at Beth- 
lehem, on Chriſtmas day 1100, Daimbert him- 
ſeit performing the ceremony of his conſecration. 
He was therefore the firſt Latin king that was 
crowned ; for Godfrey, as. has been already. 
mentioned, would not accept that honour. 
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In the year 1101, the quarrel between the 
king and the patriarch was revived ; and the lat- 
ter being accuſed of various crimes, which ex- 
cited great confuſion __ the clergy, retired to 
Antioch, where he was favourably received by 
Tancred, who governed that principality during 
the impriſonment of Bohemond. The year fol- 
lowing he was however reſtored to the patriar- 
chal chair ; but in a little time he was depoſed, 
in a council held in the church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, after being convicted of various miſde- 
meanors laid to his charge*. On this diſgrace, 
Daimbert once more quitted Jeruſalem, and re- 
paired to Antioch. Whilſt he reſided there, Bo- 
hemond in 1104 was releaſed from his confine- 
ment among the Turks, and prepared to ſet out 
for France. He accordingly quitted Syria, in 
company with the ex-patriarch, . who proceeded 


to Rome, where he threw himſelf at the feet of 


pope Paſchal II. complaining of the injury that 
had been done to him, and begging for redreſs. 
The pontiff, having liſtened to his complaint, 
ſummoned his accuſers to Rome to juſtify their 
conduct: but as none of them appeared, he con- 
ſidered Daimbert as an innocent perſon, and or- 
dered him to reſume the patriarchal chair at Je- 
ruſalem. Daimbert ſet out, therefore, to return 
thither ; but falling ill by the way, he died at 
Meſſina on the 16th of June 1107*. 

This Daimbert, according to the Piſan wri- 


ters, deſcended from the illuſtrious family of the 


Langfranchi, was born in the city of Pifa. In 


1083 he was appointed biſhop of that city; and 


while he enjoyed this office was, by pope Urban 
II. ſent apoſtolical legate to Spain, to Alphonlus 


* Alb. Aqu. lib. ix. cap. 16, 
+ Tyr. lib. xi. cap. 4. 
VI. 
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Vi: By the, ſame. pontiff he was in. 1092 raiſed 
to. the archiepiſcopal. dignity; and was the firſt, 
archbiſhop of Piſa, as he was. afterwards. the firſt 
Latin. patriarch. of Jeruſalem. His character has 
been differently delineated. by the different hiſ. 
torians who. have. written concerning him. Some 
have repreſented: him as a. man of great. piety. and 
virtue, while others endeavour. to make him ap- 


pear in quite a reverſe light, However this may 


be, we can plainly perceive, even amidſt: the, di: 
verfity of their ſentiments, that he was not, only 
fond, of riches, but very ambitious. of power. and 
authority. = 

King Baldwin being. now in. peaceable poſſeſ- 
fion. of his. new. kingdom, arranged various. mat- 
ters reſpecting; the. government of the. city; and 
having. paſted: the river. Jordan with. his troops, 
advanced into the country of the Arabs. ere 
he had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. with the. inhabitants, 
Who, retiring. to the remoteſt parts of the deſert, 
left behind them their tents, together with their 
wives, and children, to whom Baldwin. behaxed 
with the. utmoſt. humanity. On this occaſion he 
became. maſter of numerous. herds and flpcks, 
which were then, and ſtill are, the principal 
riches of theie people. 

In the mean time the Genoeſe. and the. Piſans, 
Who with their. fleet had wintered in the harbour 
of Laodicea, proceeded in the month. of March* 
to Jaffa, and thence to Jeruſalem, to. celebrate 
Faſter. After this ſolemnity, they accompanied 
the king to Aſſur, which he beſieged, and which, 
with their aſſiſtance, he ſoon obliged to ſurrende:. 
Veith the ſame troops he undertook an expedition 
againſt Cziarea in Paleſtine, which. about Whit- 
ſunday was taken by aſſault. On his return to 


* 1101, 


Jeruſalem, 
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Inv" bang informed: that the Egyptians 
were preparing: to-ipvade Palsſtine, he: collefted 
his erg and. rapaired to Jaffa, whigh, ha 
fprtified. He: then encampeil: in thg plaing be- 
teen · Lydda and Rams; and: learning that the 
chemy wert approaching, he: advanced ta; meek 
chem, and, coming to an en has nn gained a 
eanplete: victory on: thaꝶ th of September: iu 
The 2 in returning to) Jaffa, he ate 
tacked angther body of: Bgyptians, whom bo 
routed; alſo; and diſperſed; and afterwards, enterr 
eg that ait nay with: haaty, amidſt:the accla: 


mations of tha people, Having engouragedi the 
ahabitants, — rachthem of; his: protectipn, 
he then proceeded to Jeruſalem. 


In the yaar n O, multitudes, of: pilgrims from 
Italy, and im alli appearance from Lombardy,. as 
well as from, Franca and Germam let out to 
vid. the Holy Land. Having arrivad, at, various 
periods, in;Conſtantineple, they paled over thence 
into Aſia, where: thay, all: united; and about 
Whitſunday, 1101: began their. margh:towiasds. Je- 
ruſalęem, unden different. noble: chiefs and leaders. 
Raymond, cqunt of Thqulpuſt, who: about that 
time had gone from Syria to Conſtantinople, was 
however, appointed. commander in chief of this 
army, Ag it was compoſed; off a number of var, 
bonds of: both. ſexes, and ob different condis. 
gong, wha, were ſubject to no, king of diſcipline, 
they had committed a great many, atrocious vin 
lanies and ec eſſes on their journey, but parti. 
qularly: in Hungary and Bulgaria On this ac 
count the, eampesor: of Conſtantingple,. Alexis 
Comnenus, was very anxious that they might 
quit his European werisories, and oroſs over to 


Alb. Aqu . lib. vii. cap. 6 & 65. r, lib. x. 17 
And. Fulch. Carnot. cap. 26. Nr * 
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| Aſia; and this, probably, was his motive alſo 


for inſinuating to the Turks of Aſia Minor, that 
they ought to fall upon theſe Chriſtian ſtrangers, 


to whom, with true Grecian diſſimulation, he had 


before ſhewn every external appearance of 
friendſhip. This body, divided amongſt them. 
ſelves for want of proper regulation, were at- 
tacked therefore ſeveral times by the Turks, who 


not only ſlaughtered great numbers of them, but. 


treated them with the utmoſt cruelty, After 
many difficulties, and many laborious marches, 
theſe miſerable pilgrims arrived at-length at An- 
tioch in the month of March 1102, and met with 
a favourable reception from Tancred, who then 
governed that principality. On leaving Antioch, 
part of them directed their courſe to the ſea-coaſt, 
and embarked in veſſels prepared for them, while 
the reſt continued their route by land. They 
all joined, however, at the city of Tortoſa“, 
which they beſieged; and having made them- 
ſelves maſters of it, conſigned it to their general 
Raymond, count of Thoulouſe, who took poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, but immediately left it, much to 
the diſpleaſure of the pilgrims, in order to eſcort 
them farther. | 
When king Baldwin heard of their approach, 
he went towards Baruti to meet them, and poſted 
ſome of bis troops in ail the narrow paſſes leading 
to that place, to prevent their being ſurpriſed by 
its inhabitants, or by thofe of Seyd, Tyre, or 
Acre, all of which were maritime cities, under 
the dominion of the Infidels. This haraſſed 
army of pilgrims arrived at length at Jaffa, a 


* This city. which fell into the hands of the Chriſtians dur- 
ing the firſt expedition of the Cruſaders, being then deſerted by 
its inhabitants, had again come into the — of the Inſidels, 
ſoon after the Chriitians quitted that part of the country. 
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fortnight before Eaſter.. Here they remained 
eight days; and on Palm Sunday departed for 
Jeruſalem, which they happily reached a few days 
after. ns 


1 


About Whitſuntide, the ſame year, 1102, the 


Saracens of Egypt, in conjunction with thoſe 
of Aſcalon, having laid waſte the country in the 
neighbourhood of Rama, Baldwin went to op- 
poſe them with a {mall body of troops. Confid- 
ing, however, too much in his own ſtrength, he 
was worſted, and forced to retire to Rama, from 
which he retreated privately to Aſſur. Here he 
collected a number of recruits from his territo- 
ries; and returning to attack the enemy, gained 
a complete victory. 

The inhabitants of Ptolemais, or Acre, a faith- 
leſs people, were about this time continually ha- 
raſſing the pilgrims, who paſſed through that 
place in their way to Jeruſalem. Baldwin being 


greatly incenſed againſt them on this account, 


went to lay ſiege to their city in the beginning of 
ſpring 1103; but his enterpriſe at that time miſ- 
carried. The year following, however, being 
joined by the Piſan and Genoeſe fleets, he recom- 
menced the ſiege, and took the place on Holy 
Thurſday. The terms on which it ſurrendered 
may be ſeen in Albert of Aix*, who tells us, 
that they were very ill obſerved by the Piſans 
and the Genoeſe. 8 

At this period alſo, the Aſcalonites, who were 
always turbulent and reſtleſs, employed every 
means in their power to diſturb the tranquillity 
of the Chriſtians. The latter therefore advanced 
to the plains of Jaffa, to repel their incurſions, 
about the 14th September 1104; but the Infidels 
gained ſome ſmall advantage over them. On the 


* Albert Aquenſis, lib. ix. cap. 28. 
21ſt 
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Vith the aſſiſtance of the Piſans, the Genoeſe, the 


2iſt of the'/f{theonth another engagemdert'tock 
place near (K ſarEa-of Paleſtine, in Which tie 
Chriſtians were likewiſe wörſted. The Infdeh, 
however, were here not ſo ſucceſsful; for Baldwin 
coming up, entirely defeated then, and 'oHliped 
thei to eſcape to tile confines af AſcHon. In the 
end of die month of Augult -1 £66, they "renewal 
their incurſiofis, and apprbached Jaffa, With un in. 
tention of befieging it; but Baldwin being atthat 
time in' klre city, ſaſlied out with his *troops, nd 
meeting the enemy in the plains of Ibelin, ob. 
tained a complete viory. In the fdllowing 
ſpring he defeated theſe people again; and hiv. 
ing laid walte the country around Aſcalon, re- 
turned to Jeruſalem with abundance of pfunder, 
"and particular ty cattle, | 

This year a fleet arribed in Jaffa with a greit 


number of Chriſtian pilgrims from Denmark, 


England, and Flanders. Theſe'ptoceeded thence 
to Jerufatem ; and, with their aſſiſtance the king 
xeſolved to lay ſiege to Seyd. The inhabitants, 
however, hearing his intention, purchaſed peace 
by giving him a large ſum '6f money; after 


-which theſe pilgrims returned to their own ſtates, 


and the king retired to Iibèerias. In the month 
of November he repaired to Jaffa, and prepared 
far beſteging Aſcalon; but after confulting with 


his officers, who agreed with him that it would 


be in vain then to make any attempt'to take that 
city, as it was too well defended, he 'rerarned to 
Jeruſalem. | 
In the autumn of the year 1108, Baldwin, d 
always wiſhed to enlarge the kingdom of Jett- 
ſalein, ſet on foot a naval and a land army, and, 


Venetians, and the Amalphites, went to behege 
Seyd, or the ancient Sidon ; but he was obliged 
to abandon that enterpriſe, on account of the 


powertu 
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powerful aſſiſtance ſent 'to the Infidels by the 
caliph of Egypt. In this fiege the king ſacrificed 
a great number of his troops, and loſt atovſome 
officers of great diſtinction. The'year following, 
however, he was more ſucceſsful at Tripoli in 
Syria, which he took on the '; 8th of June, and 
conſigned it over to Bertrand, ſon of Raymond, 
count of Thoulduſe“, WO feceived it as a fief, 
under the titte of a county. For the fortunate 
concluſion of tlus enterpriſe he was much indebt- 
ed to the Piſans ànd Genbeſef. | 
At the time Baldwin was [purſuing treaſury 
for the advancement of his kingdom, he did not 
neglect that of the church. In conſideration, 
therefore, of the celebrity of the city of -Bethle- 
hem, he wiſhled to erect the church there into an 
archbiſhopric, having been before only à finiple 
priory. This he effected in the year 1170, with 
the conſent of the elergy of Jerufalem, and the 
approbation of Pope Paſchal II. x 
In the beginning of December the ſame year, 
the city of Baruti was beſieged and taken a few 
months after, that is to ſay, about May 1111. 
The king then returned ro Jeruſalem, and in june 
following went to the aſſiſtance of his couſm 
Baldwin de Bourg, count of Edeſſa, beſieged in 
that capital by the Turks, who, as ſoon as they 
heard that the Chriſtian army was approaching, 
broke up the ſiege and retired from the place. 
While Baldwin was in Meſopotamia on this ex- 
pedition, a large fleet arrived at Paleſtine, after 
a voyage of two years, with a great number of 
people from Norway, under the command of 


Raymond count of Thoulouſe, of whom mention has been 


made ſeveral times in the courſe of this hiſtory, died in the month 


of February 1105, near 2 in the garriſon of Mount Pi- 
grim, a caſtle built by himſelf, where he was buried. | 


+ Alb, Aqu, lib. xi. cap. 13. 
\ Magnus 
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Magnus, brother to Olaus IV. king of that coun- 

try*. About the month of Augult three ſhips 

arrived alſo from Flanders, filled with pilgrims, 
— intended to viſit the holy places of Jeruſa. 
em. 

The ſame year, 1111, the Saracens of Aſcalon 
feeing that the King remained a long time out of 
Paleſtine, again attempted to beſiege Jeruſalem; 
but being repulſed with great bravery by the ci. 
tizens left to defend it, they were obliged to re. 
tire to their own territories In the mean time 
Baldwin returning from Meſopotamia, and hear. 
ing of the arrival of the Norwegian fleet, went 
to. Jaffa, where it lay at anchor ; and having had 
a conference with the commander Magnus, car- 
ried him and his troops along with him to Jeru— 
falem. Here they concerted a plan for attacking 
the Inficels; and uniting all their forces, ſet out 
to lay ſiege to Seyd, or the ancient Sidon, which 
was ſtill ſubject to the power of the Saracens. 
This place being cloſely blockaded on the land 
ſide by Baldwin's army, and towards the ſea by 
the Norwegian fleet, for the ſpace of ſix weeks, 
fell at length into the hands of the Chriſtians on 
the 19th of December 1111; and the king, after 
placing a garriſon in it, returned to Jeruſalem“. 

The Saracen governor of Aſcalon having con- 
ceived a very high idea of king Baldwin, who 
rendered himſelf every day more reſpectable by 
his glorious enterpriſes, on that account, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, through a dread of bis power, went 
to Jeruſalem in the year 1112, and offered to 
ſurrender the city into his hands. Ihe king ac- 
cepting this offer, ſent a body of his troops to 
take poſſeſſion of the place; and the inhabitants 
ſubmitted, without any reſiſtance, to the laws of 
their new governor. 

* Alb. Aqu. lib. xi. cap. 35. 
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At the time when the city of Aſcalon was con- 
ſigned over by the Infidels to king Baldwin, who 
enjoyed afterwards a ſhort interval of tranquillity 
at Jeruſalem, ambaſſadors were ſent by Baldwin 
de Bourg, count of Edeſſa, to inform him that 
a numerous army of Turks had gone to beliege 
Turbeſcell, a fortreſs on this ſide the Euphrates, 
On receiving this intelligence, the king ſet. out 
to aſſiſt his couſin the count of Edeſſa; but hear- 
ing in the mean time that the caliph of Egypt 
was coming with a formidable body to recover 
Aſcalon, he direQed his courſe thither, with a 
view of preventing the caliph's deſign, Being, 
however, informed by the way, that the city was 
already in the hands of the Egyptians, that the 
Saracen —_— was murdered, and that the 
whole of the Chriſtian garriſon had been put to 
the ſword, he deſpaired of ſucceeding in his at- 
tempt to retake 1t, and on that account returned 
to Jeruſalem. _ | | 
In the mean time the Turks abandoned the 
ſiege of Turbeſcell, and went towards Antioch 
but the forces of the Chriſtian princes in theſe 
parts uniting, and being joined by thoſe of Bald- 
win, proceeded to Cæſarea Philippi, where the 
enemy were encamped. On the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1112 a battle took place between them, 
in which neither party ſeemed to have any advan- 
tage; and the Turks finding that they could not 
get poſſeſſion of Antioch, which was the princi- 
pal object of their expedition, renounced all 
thoughts of attacking it, and returned to their 
own territories. | 

As the city of Tyre, called at preſent Sur, ſtill 
remained in the hands of the Saracens, who were 
continually haraſſing the Chriſtians both by ſea 


Alb. Aqu. lib, xi. cap. 36. 
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and 1and, Baldwin, by the advice of his council 
at Jeruſalem, reſolved to beſiege that place, which 
had once been ſo celebrated, but which was then 
greatly fallen from its ancient ſplendour. Set. 
ting out, therefore, with his troops, about the 
end of November 1113, he proceeded to Tyre, to 
which he laid ſiege ; but, as the inhabitants made 
an obſtinate and brave defence, he returned to 
Jeruſalem on Palm Sunday 1114. 
This year Baldwin marched with ſome troopy 
into Arabia, where he took abundance of valua- 
ble ſpoil from the Arabs. He likewiſe plundered 
a rich caravan of Arabian merchants ; and, di- 
viding the booty among his ſoldiers, directed his 


courſe homewards, carrying with him a great 


number of ſlaves. 

The Turks who, as well as the Saracens, be- 
held with an eye of jealouſy the progreſs of the 
Chriſtians in theſe parts of the Eaft, marched from 
Perſia with a formidable army, and advanced a 
far as Damaſcus. They then paſſed near the 
lake ef Tiberias, and encamped for three months 
on the banks of the river Jordan. The vigilant 
Baldwin no ſooner heard of their arrival, than he 
collected all the forces of his kingdom, and de- 
parting from Ptolemais, whither he had gone to 
protect a numerous body of pilgrims who were 
returning to Europe, marched to fe the enc- 
my, which he did on the 2gth of June 1114; 
but on this occaſion Baldwin's troops were com- 
pelled to retire. Some reinforcements having 
however arrived from Antioch and Tripoli, the 
king made preparations for another attack; but 
the Infidels being informed of his intention, were 
ſeiſed with a ſudden terror; and, quitting the 
country, went to Aſia Minor, after which Baldwin 
returned to Ptolemais. At the time when he was 
engaged on the frontiers of Tiberias * N 
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Turks, the Aſcalonites formed a deſign of be- 
ſieging Jeruſalem. The inhabitants not having 
ſufficient force to purſue vigorous meaſures for 
their ſafety, as the greater part of the garriſon 


had followed their ſovereign, were contented with 


acting on the defenſive. On that account they 

did not venture to make any ſally againſt the ene- 

my; but on the king's return the Aſcalonites 

ſoon raiſed the ſiege, and abandoned their enter- 
iſe. 

The year following“ Baldwin croſſed the river 
Jordan, and entering Arabia, built the caſtle of 
Sobal, called otherwiſe Mount Royal; after which 
he made himſelf maſter of an extenſive tract of 
land in the moſt fertile part of the country. In 
the courſe of this expedition he procured likewiſe 
a great number of Chriſtians to people the city of 
Jeruſalem, which was become very thin of inha- 
birants. Arabia at that time abounded with 
Chriſtians, who lived under the tyrannical and 


oppreſſive government of the Intidels; and as 


they readily embraced this opportunity of acquir- 
ing a more comfortable ſituation, Baldwin grant- 
ed them a great many privileges and immuni- 
ties. 

In the mean time, a powerful naval armament 
arrived at Tyre from the ports of Egypt, and 
proceeded thence to Ptolemais with an intention 
of laying cloſe ſiege to that city, and of taking it 
from the Chriſtians ; but they were bravely re- 
pulſed, and driven from thoſe ſeas by the Chriſ- 
tian fleet, | | | 

In the year 1116, a Turkiſh prince called Bur- 
gold, having aſſembled a powerful army, ſet out 
rom Chorazan, a province of Perſia, to attack 
the Chriſtians at Antioch. Baldwin, however, 
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always ready to check the progreſs of the Infidel, 
marched from Jeruſalem with his forces to repel 
theſe invaders; and as ſoon as Burgold learned 
that the King was coming to oppoſe him, he 
abandoned his enterpriſe, and returned to his 
own province. | Wd 
About the autumn of the ſame year, Baldwin, 
who was fond of an active life, proceeded to 
Mount Sinai*, and afterwards advanced as far as 
the Red Sea. His ſole deſign in undertaking this 
expedition was, to try whether he could accom- 
pliſh any thing glorious in Egypt; but, by the 
advice of his followers, he remained only a ſhort 
time in the enemy's country. He, however, en- 
tered the territories of the Saracens of Aſcalon, 
whom he haraſſed by making various excurſions 
againſt them; and having captured a great num- 
ber of their cattle, returned to Jeruſalem, 
Towards the month of March 1117, Baldwin 
went to Ptolemais, where he was attacked by 2 
ſevere illneſs. Having recovered, he became ex- 
tremely anxious to get poſſeſſion of Tyre; and, 
in order to facilitate the conqueſt of it, he con- 
ſtructed near the city a caſtle, which at preſent is 
called Scanderon*, * the name of Alexander, 
who firſt built a fortreſs in that ſpot: but, not: 
withſtanding the affiſtance afforded by this caſtle, 
ing them to act on the defenſive. Having, there- 


Mount Sinai, a mountain near the Red Seas Tt is called 
alſo Horeb, though Horeb and Sinai are two diſtin ſummits, 
In Scripture it is — diſtinguiſhed by one of theſe names, 
and ſometimes by the other, as may be ſeen in Exodus, chap ĩi. 
ver. 1. and chap. Xix. ver. 20, &c. It is celebrated on account 
of its being the place where God communicated his laws to 
Moſes, The Arabs call it Gitel-Muſa, that is, the Mountain 
of Moſes. | 
1 Scander, in the Arabic language, ſignifies Alexander, and 
the diminutive Scanderon is derived from it. 
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Baldwin was not able to reduce the city, as that 
conqueſt was reſerved for his ſucceſſor. 

Feeling for the ſituation of the Chriſtians, who 
were every where expoſed to the inſults, and ſub- 
jected to the oppreſſion of the Saracens, particu- 
larly.in Egypt, Baldwin thought that the beſt 
method of rendering thoſe people leſs haughty 
and inſolent would be, to enter their territories, 
and to keep them continually occupied by oblig- 
ing them to act on the defenſive, Having, there. 
fore, collected à great number of troops, about 
the beginning of ſpring 1118 he ſet out from Je- 
-ruſalem. and, continuing his march eleven days, 
arrived at the river Nile, from which, after re- 
maining encamped ſome time in order to refreſh 
his army, he proceeded to Pharamia*, a city of 
Lower Egypt. On his approach, the Saracens 
abandoned this place, ſo that he eafily made him- 
ſelf maſter of it ; but as he had not troops ſuffi- 
cient to attempt any other enterpriſe of conſe- 
quence in thoſe parts, he ſet fire to the city, and 
deſtroying the walls, began to think of returning 
to his own dominions. On his march, however, 
towards Jeruſalem, he fell ſick near the city of 
Laris“; where he died, much lamented by his 
army, in the month of March 1118. His body 
was opened by his cook, and his bowels being 
taken out were depoſited in a place, called at pre- 
ſeat by the Arabs, Hegiarat-Barduil, that is to 
ſay, the Stone, or Sepulchre of Baldwin. His 
body was then embalmed by the ſame cook, after 
which it was wrapped up in a ſkin covered with 
a piece of tapeſtry, and conveyed to Jeruſalem, 


® Pharamia, a city ſituated near the Mediterranean, and not 
far from the mouths of the Nile, It was called anciently Khin- 
ocorura. ws 280 


»IUutis, a very ancient city between Egypt and Paleſtine, 


where 
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There it was buried on Mount Calvary, oppoſite 
to that of his brother Godfrey. The tombs of 


both theſe princes are ſtill to be ſeen. Baldwin 


was a brave and courageous prince; and his ac. 
tions teſtify that he was indefatigable m his ex, 
ertions to extend the kingdom of Jeruſalem. 
With regard to the church, after the death of 
the patriarch Daimbert, which happened, as al- 
ready mentioned, at Meſſina in the year 10%, 
pope Paſchal II. fent as apoſtolic legate to Jeru. 
ſalem, Gibelin, archbiſhop of Arles. The pre- 
late on his arrival convoked a council, in which 
Ebremar, who placed himſelf in the patriarchal 
chair when Daimbert had been driven from it, 
was obliged to reſign that dignity : Gibelin was 
then canonically eleQed, and died in 1111. 
The fame year, news being brought to Paleſ. 
tine, that pope Paſchal II. had been impriſoned 
by the emperor Henry IV. Canon, the apoſtolic 
legate, held a council in jerufalem, in which 
Henry was excommunicated by the fuffrages of 
the biſhops. | 
In the beginning of the year 1112, Arnolph 
was appointed the third, Latin patriarch of Jeru- 
ſalem, in the room of Gibelin : but many accu- 
fations having been brought to Rome againſt him, 
Paſchal II. ſent as apoſtolic legate to Syria, 
the biſhop of Orange, a man of great piety. In 
the year 1115 the legate called a council in Jeru- 
ſalem, at which were preſent all the biſhops of 
the kingdom, and Arnolph, who had been ſum- 
moned to appear before 1t, was, by the authority 
of the apoſtolic fee, depoſed from the patriarchal 
chair, as a puniſhment for his crimes, After 
this, Arnolph went to Rome, and by his in- 
trigues procured an order for being reſtored 
to his former ſcat, He returned, therefore, 
to 


9 
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1118, William of Tyre, wherever he has 


occaſion to ſpeak of this prelate in his Hiſtory 
of the Holy War, gives him a very bad 
character“. | 


Lib. xi. cap. 15 & 25. 


to Jeruſalem, and died in the month of April 
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CHAP, XXI. 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, FROM THE ELEC: 
TION CF BALDWIN II. THE THIkD LaTiN 
KING CF IT, TILL THE TIME OF His DEATH. 


| Barowmw de Bourg, countof Edeſſa, going 
to Jeruſalem in the year 1118, to celebrate the 
feſtival of Eaſter, heard, by the way, of the 
death of his couſin Baldwin I. He, however, 
purſued his journey, and arrived at the city on 
Palm Sunday, at the very time when the body of 
the deceaſed king was entering it on the other 
ſide. The fortunate circumſtance of his being in 
Jeruſalem at this juncture induced, perhaps, the 
nobles and clergy of the kingdom to raiſe him to 
the throne. He was, therefore, elected ſove- 
reign a few days after, and crowned in the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre by the patriarch Arnolph, 
who was ſtill alive, but exceedingly infirm. The 
nobles then having ſworn fealty to him in his 
Palace, and having received homage from the 
deputies of the city, he gave up his county of 
Edeſſa, and made it over to his couſin Jolcelig 
the Great, prince of Tiberias. 

In the ſummer of the ſame year in which 
Baldwin II. was elected king, the caliph of Egypt, 
uniting his forces to thoſe of the Saracens of Da- 
maſcus, advanced with a numerous army as far 
as Aſcalon. Baldwin, on hearing this, — 

a 
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all his troops, and being joined by thoſe of the 
principality of Antioch and the county of Tripo- 
li, marched to meet the enemy: but as both par- 
ties were afraid of each other, after having for 
the ſpace of three months excited a reciprocal 
terror, the Egyptians retired to their own coun- 
try, and the king returned to Jeruſalem. 

The year following the celebrated order of the 
Knights Templars was inſtituted by Hugo de 
Pagani and Godfrey of St. Omer, with ſeven 
other companions, and received the approbation 
of Gorinond, the fourth Latin patriarch of Je- 
ruſalem. This order was afterwards confirmed 
by pope Honorius II. in the year 1128, at the 
council of Troy, at which time alſo the rules to 
be obſerved by the knights were eſtabliſhed, and 
a2 proper dreſs aſſigned to thein. Theſe knights 

were called Knights Templars, becauſe they in- 
| habited a place near the Temple of the Lord; 
and it is believed, that their inſtitutors were 
knights of another diſtinguiſhed order, called 
the Knights Hoſpitaliers of St. John, known at 
preſent under the title of the Knights of Malia. 

Though the knights of this order omitted no 
opportunity afterwards of ſignaliſing themſelves 
in ſupporting the Chriſtians and humbling the 
pride of the Infidels, Philip the Fair, king of 
France, was the firſt, in the year 13:7, who 
promoted, not only the ſuppreſſion, but the en- 
tire deſtruction of it; which was confirmed in 
1311 by the council of Vienne in Dauphiny, 
where Clement V. preſided ; but the bull tor this 
purpoſe was not publiſhed till the month of May 
the year following. The cauſe of ſuppreſling this 
order was ſome heavy accuſations brought againit 
the knights who compofed it. If ſome of them 
were guilty of the crimes laid to their charge, it 
muſt be owned, that the puniſhment was levere, 
as 
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as it extended to the whole body; but it is very 

obable, that their greateſt crime was the im- 
menſe riches which they poſſeſſed. 

The fame year, 1119, while Baldwin was in 
the neighbourhood of the river Jordean, whi- 
ther he had gone to check the incurſions of the 
Infidels of Damaſcus, he was requeſted by Roger 
prince of Antioch, to aſſiſt him againſt Gazi, a 
powerful Turkifh prince of Damaſcus, and Debei, 
the chief of a tribe of Arabs. Baldwin, there- 
fore, ſufpended his operations near the Jordan, 
and with his troops proceeded to Antioch, car- 
rying with him the patriarch of Jeruſalem, and 
the 2wood of the holy croſi, the biſhop of Cæſarea 
in Paleſtine, and the count of Tripoli : but on 
his arrival he found that Roger, having marched 
againſt the Turks, had been defeated by them 
near the caſtle of Artafia, and that he himſelf, 


fighting valiantly, had loſt his life in the con- 
teft 


Baldwin, deſirous of avenging the death of 


Roger, ſent word to the Chriſtians of Edeſſa to 


join him at Antioch with their troops, as ſoon as 
poſſible, in order to aſſiſt him in humbling the 
prond Furk who never ceaſed to harraſs them. 
This requeſt being complied with, Baldwin, as 
ſoon as a reinforcement arrived, attacked the 
enemy with great bravery, on the 14th of Auguſt 
7119, in their encampment near the caſtte of 
Sardan, twenty-four miles diſtant from Antioch, 
and gained a complete vidory. After this, the 
king returned to Antioch, and ſent back part of 
his troops to Ferufalem, together with the <ovod 
of the holy croſs. | 

While Baldwin remained in Antioch, he did 
every thing in his power to relieve that afflicted 
city, which felt too ſenſtbly the lofs of above ſeven 


thouſand of its citizens, who had been — 
| wit 


it, is 
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with their prince Roger“ in the battle of Artafra; 
and as that principality was now left without a 
protector, he took upon himſelf the adminiſtra- 
tion of it, and afterwards returned to Jeruſa- 
tem. 

The year following, 1 120, Baldwin exempted 
from all aa whatever corn or grain was carried 
to, or ſent from, the city of Jeruſalem. This 
privilege was granted not only to the Chriſtians, 
but alſo to the Saracens, together with permiſſion 
to fell their commodities wherever and to whom- 
ſoever they choſe; and he freed them likewiſe 


from other taxes and impoſitions, by which 


means he increafed the riches of the city, and 
gained univerſal eſteem and reſpectf. | 
This year the Turks again returned to moleſt 
the Chriſtians of Antioch ; but in the month of 
June, Baldwin ſetting out with he wood of the 
holy croſs, led his troops towards that city, upon 
which the Turks directed their courfe to Alep- 
po? ; and before they reached it, their prince 
| Gazi 


* This Roger, called prince of Antioch, was in reality only 
the governor of it during the minority of the lawful heir, Bohe- 
mond the younger. Tancr&t allo, who had the management of 
i, is ſometimes reckoned among the princes of Antiach : but 
this muſt be attributed to the uſage of that period, as it was 
cuſtomary then for governors and regents to aſtume the title of 
thoſe minors whoſe affairs they conducted. 
+ Fulch. Carn, cap. 49. et Tyr. lib. xit. cap 15. 

t Aleppo, a city of Syria, three days journey from its ſea- 


port Alexandretta. The Turks and the Arabs call it Hateb. 


Some pretend that this city was the ancient Hierapolis, Leib- 
nz, iu a Letter written to the celebrated Magliabechi, calls it 


Calybon. The molt common idea, however, is that Aleppo is 


the ancient city of Beroca. This opinion is confirmed by Niceras, 
Nicephorus Calliſtus, Zonoras and others. Holſtenius alſo eu- 
tertains the fame opinion. | | 

A great many Luropeans, Engliſh, French, Dutch, and Ita- 
lians, are eſtabliſhed in this city, which is governed by a Turk- 
 baſhaw, and carry on an extenſive trade. It is very remark- 


able 
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Gazi was ſeiſed with an apoplectic fit, and expir- 
ed ſuddenly. In the mean time, the king fell in 
with a body of Turks who were coming to aſſiſt 
Gazi's army; and a battle after enſuing, which 
after a ſevere conteſt terminated favourably for 
the Chriſtians, the Turks retired into Perſia, The 
king then proceeded to Antioch, where he re. 
mained ſome time, to over-awe the Turks by his 
preſence, and to protect that place from any far. 
ther attack. 
I be celebrated order of the knights of Jeru+ 
ſalem, or, as it is called at preſent, of the Knights 
of Malta, had its riſe about the year 1048 of the 
Chriſtian æra. In 1099, when Godfrey took 
the city, he found that the director of that inſti- 
tution was one Gerrard, a man of great piety, 
who, dying in 1120, was ſucceeded by Raymond 
del Peggio, the firſt that aſſumed the title of grand 
maſter, IF 
About this time the people of Damaſcus, re- 
flecting on the continual dread in which they 


able that a diſorder prevails here called the Aleppo diſeaſe, which 
is common to both ſexes, and which attacks natives as well 
as foreigners. It appears in a kind of boil, which breaks out 
in various parts of the body, and which, at the end of a year, 
ſuppurates and then heals without any other inconvenience than 
leaving a ſcar in the place where it was. -For a long time this 
diſeaſe was attributed to the ſubtility of the air of Aleppo ; but 
late obſervations have induced ſome to believe that it 1s occa- 
ſioned rather by the water. I have known people, who during 
their reſidence here never drank water till it had been boiled, 
remain free from this diſtemper. Others, who purſued a dif- 
ferent conduct, though they ſtaid in the city only a few days, 
were attacked by this diſeaſe even a-year hs This malady 
is announced by a fever; and the method of cure is very ſim- 

le. Nothing more is neceſſary than to lay an ivy leaf, with a 
Laie cerate ſpread upon it, over the tumour, and this brings 
it to a ſuppuratios in the courſe of a year. No particular regi- 
men is required; and when a cure is effected, the body ge- 
nerally enjoys good health for a long time after, 


were 
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were kept by the Chriſtians, thought they ſhould 
be better able to repel their attacks if they join- 
ed the other Infidels of Arabia, and laid waſte 
the country around Tiberias. Baldwin, how- 
ever, on learning their intention, did not loſe 
courage. Having collected a reſpectable body of 
forces, he advanced to meet them on the 5th of 
July 1121: but when — heard of the approach 
of the king and the Chriſtian army, they imme- 
diately betook themſelves to flight. Baldwin, 
deſiring that his expedition might not be altoge- 
ther fruitleſs, paſſed the river Jordan, and laid 
ſiege to the caſtle of Jarra*, which Doldechin 
prince of Damaſcus had cauſed to be built of 
cut ſtone, in the upper part of that city, the year 
before ; and after making himſelf maſter of it, 
deſtroyed it, as too numerous a garriſon would 
have been required to defend it. | 
Some diſagreeable circumſtances occurred like- 
wiſe to Baldwin in his own kingdom; for being 
at Ptolemais in the year 1122, he was obliged to 
march againſt Ponce count of Tripoli, who would 
not render that homage to him which his father 
Bertrand had never refuſed : but, having met 
the king near Tripoli, matters were accommo- 
dated in an amicable manner. From Tripoli 
Baldwin proceeded to Antioch, where his aſſiſt- 
' ance was requeſted againſt the Turks, who, ac- 
cording to their uſual cuſtom, were making in- 
curſions into the neighbouring country. As 
theſe people had beſieged the caſtle of Sardan, 
he immediately marched thither : but the Turks 
as ſoon as they heard of his approach abandon- 


* Jarra, a city on the other (ide of the fea of Tiberias, 

a little way diſtant from the bed of the river Jordan. It is the 

ſame as the city of Geraza, where our Saviour cured two pol- 
ſeſſed of devils. Marth. chap. viti ver. 28 to 34. 

ed 
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ed the place; and the king, finding that he could 
not bring the enemy to an engagement, returned 
.to Antioch. Scarcely, however, had the Turks 
learned that Baldwin was gone, than they again 
beſet the caſtle; but they were a ſecond time put 
to flight, and the king then quitted Antioch, with 
the wood of the holy croſs, which he always car. 
Tied with him when he marched againſt his ene- 
mies, and repaired to Tripoli. 
The county of Edeſſa being, at this period, 
greatly haraſſed by the Infidels, the king wiſhed 
to go thither, hoping by his preſence to ſtrike a 
terror into the enemy, and to drive them from 
that part of the country. With this defign he had 
already croſſed the river Euphrates, when he was 
ſurpriſed by Balak, general of the prince of 
Aleppo, and, being taken priſoner, was carried 
to the caſtle of Kartapeta, and put in chains near 
Joſcelin count of Edefia, who had likewiſe fallen 
into the hands of Balak a little time betore This 
happened in the year 1123. 

Ihe year before a large naval armament had 
ſet out from Venice, under the command of Do- 
menico Michele, the doge, in order to aſſiſt the 
Chriſtians in Syria, and arrived in 1123. When 
word was brought to Jeruſalem of the arrival of 
this armament, it was agreed that a council ſhould 
be held in Ptolemais, for the purpoſe of deliber- 
ating on various attairs of importance. The firſt 
object, however, being to appoint a governor to 
the kingdom during the impriſonment of Bald- 
win, the choice fell upon Euſtache Garnier, a 
nobleman of great probity, who poſſeſſed at that 
time the cities of Seyd and of Cæſarea in Palel- 
tine, under the title of a lordſhip. 

In the month of May this year, information 
was brought that the Saracens of Egypt had ad- 


vanced towards Aſcalon by land, with a numer- 
ous 
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ous army. They had likewiſe a large fleet at ſea, 
with which they proceeded towards Jaffa, and 
laid ſiege to it. A council of war was on this 
held in Ptolemais, in which it was reſolved 10 
diſpatch a ſmall veſſel, to give intelligence to the 
Venetian fleet to come immediately to the afliſt- 
ance of the place. At the ſame time a body of 
troops were. ordered to march towards it ; but 
the Saracens, hearing that the Chriſtian forces 
were approaching, re-embarked all their warlike 
machines, and raiſed the ſiege, 

A more powerful army was ſet on foot to at- 
tack the Saracens, who wiſhed to invade the king 
dom towards Aſcalon; and, an engagement hav- 
ing taken place near Azotus, the Chriſtians gain- 
ed a complete victory. ; | 

The Chriſtians finding that the Venetian fleet 
had entered the harbour of Piolemais, a meſſen- 
ger was {ent to inform the commander that, if he 
would proceed towards Jaffa, he might fall in with 
the Saracen fleet, which had abandoned the ſiege 
of that city. The Venetians on this put to ſea, and 
coming up with the enemy, defeated them en- 
tirely. In purſuing their courſe towards Aſcalon, 
they met with another fleet of Saracen veſlels, 
ſome of which were laden with timber proper 
for conſtructing warlike machines, and others 
with rich merchandize, all of which they took, 
and carried with them to the harbour of Ptole- 
mais. Euſtache, governor of the kingdom, dy- 
ing ſoon after, William de Buris, a man, as W1l- 
liam of Tyre fays, commendable in every rel- 
pect, was appointed in his room“. 

About the month of Auguſt this year, ſome 
Armenians of Edeſſa, under the pretence of be- 
ing merchants, or, as others ſay, diſguiſed like 


* Tyr, }ib, xii. cap. 21. 
poor 
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poor manks, found means to get admittance into 
the caſtle of Kartapeta, where the king of jeru- 
ſalem and Joſcelin count of Edeſſa were detained 
priſoners by Balak, As ſoon a they entered they 
fell upon a few ſoldiers who guarded it; and 
having put them to death, made themſelves maſ- 
ters of the place. Upon this Joſcelin was ſet at 
liberty, and Baldwin remained with the Arme- 
nians in poſſeſſion of the caſtle. After many in- 
terruptions and dangers, Joſcelin was conducted 
by an Armenian ſhepherd to his caſtle of Tur- 
beſcell, from which he proceeded to Jeruſalem, 
and hung up in the chapel of Mount Calvary the 
chains with which he had been bound, and like- 
wiſe a model of them made in filver*. After 
three days he quitted Jeruſalem, and went towards 
Kartapeta, in order to aſſiſt king Baldwin, who 
had ſhut himſelf up in that caſtle; but who was, 
however, in a dangerous ſituation, as he was ſur- 
rounded by the enemy, and had not forces ſuſſi- 
cient to make a long reſiſtance, ſhould he be at- 
tacked. The army being joined at Antioch by 
ſeveral reinforcements from that principality, pro- 
ceeded on their march ; but when they arrived 
at Turbeſcell, they learned that the caſtle of Kar- 
tapeta was again taken by the Turks; that all the 
Chriſtians had been ſlaughtered, and that the king 
was conducted priſoner to the city of Carrat. 


Fulch. Carnot. cap. 53. 

+ Acity of Meſopotamia beyond the river Euphrates, from 
which it is ſeventy miles diſtant towards the eaſt, This city 
is known in the Scriptures as the country of Laban, of Rachel 
the wife of Iſaac, aad of Leah the wife of Jacob, It is there 
called Haram; but at preſent the Arabs name it Charan, and 
the European leren. This city was formerly famous becauſe 
Craſſus retired hither. after his defeat by the Parthians ; and it 
was not far from it that he was killed. Luc. F yr. lib. ii. 
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5” On hearing this diſagreeable intelligence, they 


altered their deſign, and proceeded to Aleppo, 
laying waſte the circumyjacent country: but they 
continued there only two days, and, without com- 
ing to any determination, quitted the place. 
folcelin retired to the plains of Antioch, and 
the reſt of the army directed their courſe 
towards Ptolemais, where they crofled the river 
Jordan. They then entered Arabia, making a 
moſt dreadful laughter amongſt the Saracens ; 
and with a rich booty returned to Tiberias, and 
afterwards to Jeruſalem. ' - 

In the mean time Domenico Michele, com- 
mander of the Venetian fleet, together with 
ſome of his officers, went to Bethlehem to ce- 
lebrate the Nativity; and, on their return to 
Jeruſalem, it. was agreed in council, to attack 
the city of Tyre, and to embrace that opportu- 
nity of employing the aſſiſtance of Venetian 
forces againſt it. An army therefore ſet out from 
Jeruſalem, headed by the patriarch, carrying, as 
uſual, the wood of the holy croſs. On their ar- 
rival at Tiberias, they were joined by other 
troops from various parts of the kingdom; and 
the generals having ſettled the mode of attack 
both by ſea and land, they marched from Ptole- 
mais on the 1 5th of February 1124, in order to 
put their plan in execution. 

When the Aſcalonites became acquainted 
with the intentions of the Chriſtians, they took 


advantage of the diſtance of their troops from 


Jeruſalem; and advanced towards that city ; but 
they were ſoon put to flight by the inhabitants, 
who ſallied forth againſt them with great courage, 
and purſued them ſome way: they, however, did 
not venture to follow them far, as they were 
much inferior in number, and entirely deſtitute 
of cavalry. 
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In the mean time, while the Chriſtian army 
were carrying on their operations againſt Tyre, 
which was cloſely blockaded both by ſea and 
land, Joſcelin prince of Edefla ſent an expreſs to 
them, as well as to Jeruſalem, with intelligence 
that he had defeated Balak, near Hierapolis, on 
the 10th of May, 1124, and that Balak's head 
had been brought to him. This ſucceſs inſpired 
the Chriſtians with "freſh courage, and they be- 
gan to batter the walls of the city with a 
large wooden machine, which they had con- 
ſtructed for that purpoſe. The inhabitants, now 
ſenſible of their danger, reſolved, on the 22d 
of May, to make a furious ſally, when they 
had the good fortune to get poſſeſſion of that 
machine, which they burnt. The Chriſtians, 
however, continued the ſiege with the ſame vi- 
gour, and prepared to renew their attacks. 

The prince of Damaſcus fearing for the ſafety 
of lyre“, and conſidering to what diſtreſles the 
inhabitants would be reduced ſhould it be taken 
by aflault, entered into a negociation for ſurren- 
dering it upon certain conditions; and on the 
7th of July 1124 it ſubmitted to the Chriſtian 
arms+. After this two parts of it were annexed to 
the royal domains, and the other given up to the 
Venetians, in conſideration of the ſignal ſer- 
vices which they had rendered to the Holy Land. 
When this partition was ſettled, the patriarch re- 
turned to Jeruſalem with the wood of the holy 
croſs, which, as it was no doubt ſuppoſed to have 
greatly contributed towards the ſuc ss of the 


* A third part of the city of Tyre was under the power of 
the prince of Damaſcus, to whom it had been granted by 
the caliph of Egypt, who referved for himſelf the other tw? 
paits. Sanut. lib. ni. par. 6 cep. 12. 

+ Fulch. Carn, cap. 56. 
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enterpriſe, was received with great joy and ve- 
neration, both by the clergy and the people“. 
Having, in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory, made 
mention of the holy croſs, which was carried by 
the Chriſtians of Paleſtine in their armies, when 
they went to fight againſt the Saracens, I muſt 
here again remark, that wen this relic was found 
in 326 by St. Helen, as is pretended, ſhe left part 
of it in Jeruſalem, and carried the other with her 
to Rome. The part which remained in Jeruſalem 


war committed to the care of the biſhop, who en- 


truſted it to a prieſt diſtinguiſhed for his probity 
and piety, and who afterwards acquired the title 
of the Keeper of the Holy Croſs. becauſe he kept 
the keys of the box in which it was depoſited, and 
was obliged to ſhew it, as well as the facred 
places of the city, to ſuch pilgrims as went thi- 
ther through motives of devotion. 

Though nothing was neceſſary but the conſent 
of the biſhops in order to ſee this holy wood, it 
was not eaſy to be obtained by every one. De- 
votees, however, could gratify their pious wiſhes 
at the feſtival of the Exaltation. in the middle of 
Lent, and at the time of- Eaſter, when it was 
ſhewn publicly to the people, not by the uſual 
keeper, but by the biſhop himſelf. This practice 
was continued till the emperor Heraclius, ſeeing 
the city likely to fall into the hands of the Sa- 
racens, as was the caſe in the year 636 of the 
Chriſtian ara, removed the holy wood from Jeru- 
ſalem, and carried it to Conſtantinople. The 
Chriſtians who remained 1n the city were, .in all 
probability, {till deſirous of poli fling a part of 
the real croſs. How they obtained it we are not 
told ; but it 1s certain that they pretended to have 
it at the time when the firſt cruſade was ſet on 


* Fulch, Carn. cap. 56. 
2 foct. 
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foot. On that occaſion, fearing that it might 
{all into the hands of the Saracens, it was con. 
cealed in a place belonging to the church of the 
Reſurrection, which was known only to a fey, 
When the city was taken in 1099 by Godfrey of 
Bouillon, it was diſcovered by a Chriſtian of 
Syria, who had ſome knowledge of the ſpot where 
it had been hid, and being depoſited in a filver 
box, was placed with great ceremony in the 
church, This portion of the holy croſs, whe- 
ther real or fictitious, was that which was carried 
in the Chriſtian artny when they went upon any 
expedition againlt the Infidels. The office of 
carrying it was conferred by an ecclefiaſtic who 
enjoyed a certain dignity. This duty we find to 
have been diſcharged ſometimes by the biſhop ot 
Cwzlarea in Paleſtine} ; ſometimes by an abbort; 
and ſometimes by Albert biſhop of 'Bethle. 
hem. | 
After the death of the Turkiſh prince Balak, 
Baidwin II. who had now been impriſoned about 
a year and a halt, was, in the month of Augull 
1124 let at liberty, on promiſing to pay a ranſom 
of five thouſand Michaelati, or Michelotti$. Har: 
ing therefore left hoſtages in the hands of the 
Turks, till the money ſhould be paid, he was {ut 
fered to proceed to Antioch. From this place 


* 'Tyr. lib. ix cap. 4. 

+ Fulch. Ca not. cap. 46. 

11e. 

bid. lib. x. cap. 22. 

6 Thele were pieces of gold coin having on them the in. 
prcſion o the Michaels, Greek emperors of Conflanrinople 
and were cuitent at Jeruſalem in commerce. Thele piccts 
Ae by other writers called M:chalati, or Michelan, al 
names derived from Michael, as the Manuclati, another kind 
of gold coin of Conſtantinople, thus called from rhe name 0 
Nianuel, Phe pieces of coin were in general called uu 
fron Rezautium, the ancient naine of Conttantinople- 
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he went to the ſiege of Aleppo, a city which at 
that time was not well fortified ; thinking that by 
cloſely blockading it, he ſhould be able at leaſt 
to procure from the Turks a large contribution, 
which would ſerve to redeem the hoſtages he had 
left at Carra ; or that by ſtriking a terror into 
the prince of Aleppo, theſe hoſtages might be 
ſet at liberty without any ranſom at all. Finding, 
however, that a large reinforcement was arriving 
to relieve it, Baldwin abandoned his intended en- 
tezpriſe, and repaired to Antioch, from which he 
returned to Jeruſalem, where he was received 
with great joy by all ranks, who ſeemed happy 
on recovering their ſovereign. 

In the year following, 1125, Borſechin, a 
powerful Turkiſh lord, together with Doldechin 
prince of Damaſcus, undertook an expedition 
againſt the Chriſtians, in order to haraſs them; 
and with this view advanced as far as Antioch. 
As ſoon as Baldwin and the count of Tripoli 
heard of their intention, they ſet out with a body 
of troops to protect the principality ; and being 
joined likewiſe by the count of Edeſſa with his 
forces, they came up with the enemy near the 
caltle of Arxat. A bloody battle enſuing, the 
Turkiſh army was entirely defeated, and the re- 
mains of it betaking themſelves to flight, the 
Chriſtians acquired a rich booty, part of which 
the king immediately employed to redeem thoſe 
hoſtages whom he had left in Carra. After this 
ſignal victory he returned to Jeruſalem, and built 
the caſtle of Glavian upon a mountain near the 
city of Baruti. 

Doldechin, lord of Damaſcus, after the defeat 
of the Turks, ſolicited a truce, which Baldwin 
granted for a limited time; but on the expiration 
of it, the king collected an army, and marching 
to the environs of Damaſcus, laid waſte the 

country, 
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country, and returned with abundance of plun. 
der. 

After this a body of Egyptian troops proceed. 
ed to Aſcalon, in order to reinforce the garriſon 
of that city. Baldwin, who, in imitation of his 
predeceſſors, wiſhed to keep the Saracens always 
in agitation, no ſooner heard of their arrival at 
Aſcalon, than he again took the field; and hay. 
ing brought them to an engagement, defeated. 
them, and made a great many of them pri- 
ſoners. 

In the beginning of the year 1126, Baldwin 
ſet on foot a reſpectable army, with a view of 
marching to Damaſcus ; but, in order to conceal 
his real intentions from the Infidels, he pretend- 
ed to be going towards Egypt. Changing his 
route, however, ſoon after, and keeping cloſe to 
the banks of the river Jordan, be proceeded 
through the valley of Save to the plain of Eſdre. 
lon, and encamped near the lake of Tiberias, 
where a branch of the brook Ciſon falls into it. 
He then removed to a place called Salome“, in- 
habited by Chriſtians; and on the 25th of Ja- 
nuary paſſed Mergiſafarf. Ihe Chriſtians hav: 
ing remained here two days in perfect tranquil- 
lity, were attacked by Doldechin's troops, who, 
after a bloody battle, were obliged to retire, On 
this occafion the king gave the greateſt proofs of 


* Salome, thus named by William of Tyre in the eighteenth 
cFapier of his thirteenth book, may have been the town of 80. 
lyma, mentioned by Joſephus in his own life, It was firuated 
in Gaulonitis, a region lying to the eaſt of the Jake of Tiberias, 
which extended as far as Mount Libanus, and through which 
Baldwin was obliged to paſs in going towards Damaſcus. 

+ Mergiſafar, a place near Damaſcus, which Wibiam of 
Tyre ſays was the ſcene of St. Paul's convgrfron. The fame 
thing is mentioned by Marin Sanuto, who however calls this 
place Megiſaphar, and Melchiſaphar. | 
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his courage; and after rendering thanks to God 
for his victory, returned in triumph to Jeruſa- 
lem. 

After this, Ponce count of Tripoli, being de- 
ſirous of adding to his territories the city of Ra- 
phanea“, which was in the hands of the Infidels, 
requeſted aſſiſtance from the king of Jeruſalem. 
The king having joined him with his forces, the 
place was taken on the 31ſt of March 1126, after 
a ſiege of eighteen days. After this enterpriſe 
Baldwin proceeded with his.troops to Jeruſalem, 
where he celebrated the feſtival of Eaſter with 
great pomp. | 

The king then went to the city of Tyre, in 
which he had not been fince it had fallen into the 
hands of the Chriſtians. While he reſided here 
he received expreſſes from Antioch, requeſting 
him to repair quickly thither, in order to protect 
that principality, which was threatened by the 
Turk Borlechin. On Baldwin's approach Borſe- 
chin retired into his own territories, where he 
was put to death ſoon after by ſome of his do- 
meſtics. | 

lu the autumn of this year, 1126, Bohemon 
If. came from Apulia to take pofleſſion of the 
principality of Antioch, which belonged to him 
as the fon of Bohemond I. prince of that city. 
On this occaſion he was aſſiſted by Baldwin, 
who gave him his ſecond daughter Adelaide for 
wite, 

About the ſpring of the year following, Foul- 
' ques, count of Anjou, arrived at che Holy Land, 


naving been invited thither by the king, with the 


conſent of the clergy and of the other princes, 


This city, on the north of Tripoli, was diſtant from it 
about ſixty miles, and twenty-two from Tortola, Nothing re. 
mains of it at preſent, 
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After remaining fifty days it Ptolemais, whete 


he landed, king Baldwin, according to agree. Al 
ment, gave him to wite his eldeſt daughter Me- cu 
liſenda, with the cities of Tyre, Acre, and Ptole. Ar 
mais, as A portion. re} 
In 1128 Hugo de Pagani, firſt grand maſter of me 
the order of the Templars, who had gone to the en 
weſt in order to ſeek afiftance from the Chriſ- Pr 
tian. princes to defend the Holy, Land, returned w. 
to Paleſtine, and brought with him Aa great nn 
number of people. On receiving this rein- pr 
forcement the king teſtified great joy; and the {ol 
next year determined to go with Foulques count 
of Anjou, his Ton-ih-law, the count of Tripoli, re 
the prince of Antioch, and the count of Edel, pr 
to beſiege the city of Damaſcus. Having col. ſo! 
lected a powerful army, he fet out, therefore, an 
and proceeded to Mergiſafar, where the Chrit- g¹ 
tians, about the end of the year, had gained th 
a ſignal victory over the Infidels, with intention re 
; of converting it into a place of arms. at! 
Doldechin, prince of Damaſcus, hearing of ol 
the arrival of the Chriſtian troops at Mergiſa- wW1 
far, and knowing at the fame time, that there g0 
was little diſcipline in the army, and that the m 
ſoldiers, through avidity of plunder, were di- re 
perſed here and there in the country, took ad. ca 
vantage of their irregularity, and coming upon fo 
them unexepdctedly, ſlaughtered a great many th 
of them, and put the reſt to flight. The king's de 
hopes reſpecting the ſiege of "Damaſcus being | 
thus fruſtrated, the princes who had accomps- fr 
nied him in this expedition returned to their dif- tc 


ferent ſtates. This diſaſter happened on the 6th 
of January 1129, and not in the month ot 
January 1130, as mentioned by William of 
Jyre“. 

* Tyr, lib. A iii. cap. 16, 


Aſter 
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After this, in the year 1130, Rhodoan, lord of 
Aleppo, a powerful Turkiſh prince, made an in- 
curſion into the territories of the principality of 
Antioch. Bohemond II. being deſirous to 
repulſe ſo formidable an enemy, advanced to 
meet him near Cilicia, at preſent Caramania, and 
encamped in a plain, called by William of Tyre, 
Pratum Palliorum*. While he remained here he 
was ſurpriſed by a numerous body of the ene- 
my ; and an engagement taking place, this young 
prince was killed, while making a brave and re- 
ſolute defence. | 1 

The people of Antioch were much afflicted on 
receiving intelligence of the death of their 
prince, whoſe valour and youth gave them rea- 
ſon to hope that they ſhould long enjoy peace 
and tranquillity. Grief for their loſs, however, 
giving place to revenge, they reſolved to call to 
their aſſiſtance king Baldwin, who immediately 
repaired to Antioch, io defend it from the future 
attempts of Rhodoan. When he arrived at the 
city, he found that his daughter Adelaide, the 
widow of the deceaſed prince, had ufurped the 
government of that principality; and that to 
maintain herſelf in the poſſeſſion of it, ſhe had 
reſolved to apply to a powerful Turkiſh lord, 
called Sanguin: but the meſſenger diſpatched 
for this purpoſe, having fallen into the hands of 
the king her father, her intended plan was ren- 
dered entirely abortive. 

Adelaide endeavoured alſo to prevent the king 
from entering the city: but Baldwin having 
forced his way thither, ſhe retired into the for- 


It is near the ancient city of Anazarbo, which was af- 
terwards called Ceforea Augu//c, in tinour of Cæfar Auguttus. 
Witham of Tyre names it Anavarza, At preſent it is a mi- 
lerable village, called Ainzarba. 

treſs. 
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treſs. Some prudent and wiſe lords, however, 
mterpoting, the father and daughter were re- 
conciled; and the king confirmed to her the 


fovereignty of Laodicea and Gabulon, two cities 


which he had before configned over to Bohe- 
mond, her deceaſed huſhand, as a dowery. 

Notwithſtanding this, Baldwin, ſtill apprehen. 
five of the malicious intentions of his daughter, 
made the principal men of the ſtate take an oath 
of fidelity, and ſolemnly ſwear, that they would 
preſerve the principality for the orphan Conſtan- 
tia, the daughter of Adelaide, and his fon in-law 
Bohemond II. He then choſe certain truſty 
perſons to manage affairs during the minority of 
his grand-daughter, and returned to Jeruſalem, 
to relume his uſual occupations. Falling ſick, 
however, after his arrival, be was defirous of ab- 
dicating the throne z and accordingly, with the 
conſent of the nobles, the patriarch, and the cler- 
gy, reſigned the crown to Foulques of Anjou, his 
ton-in-law, and to his daughter Meliſenda, the 
count's wife. After this he aſſumed the habit of 
the regular canons of the Holy Sepulehre, and 
retired to their monaſtery, where he died on the 
2ſt of Auguſt 1131, and was buried on Mount 
Calvary, near the orher kings his predecel- 
fors. 

Baldwin II. was a prince well acquainted with 
the military art; and on that account warlike. 
He was likewiſe an able politician, and a man 
of great piety. His ſtature was above the mid- 
dle ſize; he had a long red beard, a pleaſant 
- countenance, and a florid complexion. He 
was generally ſucceſsful in his expeditions ; 
and, though advanced in years, was at- 
ways active whenever the affairs of his king: 
dom rendered it neceſſary for him to be 


fo. 
The 
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The patriarch Arnolph died in the year 
1118, his malady having greatly increaſed 
after the death of Baldwin I. whom he ſur- 
vived only three weeks. Though extremely 
weak, he was, however, able to conſecrate and 
anoint Baldwin II. king of Jeruſalem*. Ar- 
nolph was ſucceeded in the patriarchal chair 
by Gormond, a Frenchman, in whoſe time the 
order of Knights Templars had its origin. This 
2atriarch in 1122 conſecrated, in Jeruſa- 
lem, Otho the firſt Latin archbiſhop of Tyre, 
whoſe appointment and death happened be- 
fore the place fell into the hands of the Chriſ- 
tians. 

After the conqueſt of this city by the Chril- 
tians in 1124, ſome diſputes aroſe between 
the church of Jeruſalem and that of Antioch, 
reſpecting the poſſeſſion of the church of Tyre; 
the patriarch of Antioch aſſerting that it be- 
longed to him, becauſe in the time of the Greeks 
it was ſubject to the church of Antioch. The 
patriarch of Jeruſalem proved, on the other 
hand, that 1t pertained to him. by the privilege 
of the Roman pontifts, as had been eſtabliſhed 
under Urban II. in the council of Clermont, 
and confirmed in 1098 in the council of Anti- 
och; and that this privilege itſelf had been con- 
firmed by pope Paſchal III. 

The patriarch Gormond died in 1128; and 
the ſame year Stephen, a regular canon, was 
elected in his ſtead. This patriarch made ſome 
claims in favour of the church, which diſpleaſed 
king Baldwin II. and produced a ſevere quar- 

rel between him and the ſovereign; but it was 


* Alb. Aqu. lib. xii. cap. 29 et 30. 
+ Falch. Carn, cap, lvi. 


ſoon 
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ſoon terminated by the death of Stephen, 
who lived only two years after he was raiſed 
to that ry age He died in 1130; and was 
fucceeded by William of Flanders, prior of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 


CHAP: 
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CH A P. TAI. 


OF IERUsALEZMu, UNDER THE REIGN OF FOUL- 
QUES, THE FOURTH LATIN KING, TILL THE 
TIME OF HIS DEATH. 


Four ours coun of Anjou, and Meliſenda 
his wife, received the crown of Jeruſalem ſoon 
after the death ef Baldwin II. and were conſe- 
erated in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, on 
the 14th of September 113. Scarcely had Foul- 
ques mounted the throne, hen he was requeſted 
by the chief perſons of Antioch. to repair thither 
immediately, in order to check the ambitious de- 
ſigns of Adelaide, widow of Bohemond II. who 
withed to make herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of that 
ſovereignty, to the prejudice of Conſtantia the 
real heireſs. With this-view ſhe had gainedover 
to her party ſeveral! very poverful lords, and 
among others the count of Edeſſa, and the count 
of 'Tripoli ; the latter of whom, on the king's 
arrival-at-Baruti, refuſed him leave topals through 
his territories; on which account  Foulques put 
his troops on board ſome veſſels, and proceeding 
by ſea to port St. Simeon, purſued his courſe 
thence to Antioch without interruption. 

When he arrived there, he was received with 
every mark of diſtinchon by the principal lords 5 

an 
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and being deſirous, in the firſt place, of hum- 
bling the pride of the count of Tripoli, he 
marched with his troops to Rugia, which was not 
very far diſtant. After a ſmart engagement the 
count was defeated ; and the king took a great 
many of his ſoldiers priſoners, whom he ſent to 
Antioch in chains. By the interpoſition, how- 
ever, of ſome prudent men, matters were ac- 
commodated between them; upon which the 
king began to turn his thoughts towards the ſitua- 
tion of Antioch, and having reſtored tranquility 
and good order, he remained ſome time in the 
city, that he might eſtabliſh matters on a more 
certain foundation; and leaving the care of it 
to Rinaldo, called Manſuer, returned to Jeruſa- 
lem. 

While Foulques was engaged here in ſettling 
the affairs of his own kingdom, he received in- 
telligence that a numerous army of Turks, ad- 
vancing from the Perſian Gulph, had already 
paſſed the Euphrates, and were encamped in the 
territories of Antioch. He ſet out immediately 
to attack them; but on bis arrival at Seyd, he 
was met by the counteſs of ] ripoli, who had 
come to ſolicit his aſſiſtance againſt Sanguin the 
Turk, lord of Aleppo, by whom her huſband 
Ponce was befieged in the caſtle of Mount Fer- 
rando“. Foulques, moved with compaſhon for 
the counteſs, was preparing to grant her every 
relief in his power ; but Sanguin getting notice 
of his intention, raiſed the fiege, and retired to 
Aleppo. The king then directed his courſe tow- 
ards Antioch; and having there procured a rein- 
forcement of troops, purſued the Turks, who 
were encamped near Caniltreve, a place in the 


* Hount Ferrando, or Monferrante, a frontier caſtle be- 
tween the principality of Antioch and the county of Edeſſa. 
gc neighbour- 
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neighbourhood of Aleppo. Though the Infidels 
were far ſuperior in number, yet, as they had no 
particular leader to guide them, they were eaſily 
overcome by the Chriſtians, who not only diſ- 
perſed them, but took a great deal of plunder. 
In the mean time, the patriarch and principal 
men of the city of Jeruſalem, wiſhing to make 
the paſſage of pilgrims to the Holy Land more 
{aſe from the attacks of the Saracens of Aſcalon, 
built in the neighbourhood of that city a fortreſs 
weich they called Arnaldo. 

While the king remained at Antioch, in order 
to give more ſtability to the affairs of the ſtate, 
he reſolved, before he quitted it, to deliberate 
with the chiefs of the city reſpecting the choice 
of a huſband for Conſtantie, who was the ſole 
heireſs of that principality. Raymond of Aqui- 
tane, fon of William count of Poictiers, being 
fixed on by univerſal conſent, as a proper match 
for the young princeſs, ambaſſadors were dil- 
patched to him to the Engliſh court, where he 
then was, requeſting him to repair toSyria, after 
which the king returned to Jeruſalem, 

Soon afier his arrival, great animoſity aroſe 
between him and Hugo count of Jaffa, who was 
accuſed of having formed a plot to deſtroy him ; 
and who excited ſti:] greater ſuſpicion of guilt, 
by refuſing to ſubmit to the proof of arms, a 
barbarous method, which in thoſe ages of igno— 
rance was thought capable of juititying the inno- 
cent. Hugo therefore was condemned as afelon; 
but, adding one crime to another, he joined the 
Saracens of Aicalon againſt his ſovereign, who 
beſieged him in Jaffa, to which he had retired for 
ſhelter. The principal men of the kingdom re- 
flecting, however, that it was fcandalois for 
Chriſtians, who ought to unite together to ſup- 
pot the intereſts of the Holy Lau, to be thus 
diſtracec 


a 
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diſtracted by diſſenſions, exerted their influence 
to bring about a reconciliation, to which the king 
conſented, on condition that the count quitted Pa. 
leſtine for three years. In the mean time, before 
the count left 38 he received a ſevere 
wound from a ſoldier of Britanny, who .wiſhed 
to aſſaſſinate him. Foulques was highly incenſed 
on account of this audacious attempt, which he 
was accuſed of having promoted; but he was 
fully exculpated by the confeſſion of the ſoldier, 
who declared that his own inclination promoted 
him to take away the count's life, as he ima- 
gined that by doing ſo he ſhould render an agree- 
able ſervice to the king. When Hugo recovered 
of his wound, he made a yoyage to Apulia, 
where Roger king of Sicily gave him in a preſent 
the county of Gargano, and there he died with- 
out ever more returning to Paleſtine. | 

Whilſt theſe matters were paſſing in Jeruſalem, 
the prince of Damaſcus, in the year 1132, went 
to lay fiege to the city of Panea*®. The Chriſti 
an inhabitants upon this applied to Foulques for 
aſſiſtance ; but before any relief could be given 
them it was taken by the enemy. A truce, how: 
ever, was entered into with the people of Da- 
maſcus; and thoſe Chriſtians who had been made 
ſlaves were ſet at liberty. 

About this time Raymond, fon of the count 
of Poitiers, came to Antioch, and eſpouſed 
Conſtantia, the heireſs of that principality, as 
had been agreed on. 


* Panea, otherwiſe called Cæſarea Philippi. This city had 
fallen into the hands of the Chriſtians during their ſirſt expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land; and, after being loſt and recoveted, 
- was finally taken from them in 1167 by. Noureddin, a Tul ki 
lord, under the reign of Almeric, 
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The Aſcalonites, being the enemies neareſt to 

Jeruſalem, never ſuffered that city or its environs 
to be at reſt, and becoming always more infolent, 
excited by their incurſions a continual dread'in 
the minds of the Chriſtians. The king, there- 
fore, having called a council, it was agreed, that 
the beſt method of repreffing their arrogance 
would be to conſtruct ſome forts in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aſcalon, and to place ſtrong gar- 
riſons in them. In conſequence of this plan, 
another caſtle, called Berſabea, or otherwiſe 
Begbelin, was built in 1:33, and the care of it 
committed to the Hoſpital Knights of Jeruſa- 
lem. 

The year following, Ponce count of Tripoli, 
when on an expedition near Mount Pilgrim again(l 
Bezeuge prince of Damaſcus, was taken priſo- 
ner; and, being known, was beheaded, He was 
ſucceeded in his county by Raymond his ſon, 
who inflicted very ſevere puniſhment upon the 
people of Mount Lebanon, whom he conſidered 
as acceſſary to the death of his father. 

Some ſerious diſputes having ariſen between 
John Comnenus, the emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, and Raymond prince of Antioch, the Turk 
Sanguin embraced the favourable opportunity of 
going to beſiege the cattle of Mount Ferrando. 
Raymond count of "Tripoli, tearing ior his poſ- 
ſeſlions, ſolicited the king in a very preſſing man- 
ner to come to his aſſiſtance. Foulques readily 
complied with his requeit; but, either through 
tie treachery of their commanders, or by acci- 
dent, the king's troops got themlelves entangled 
among mountains and dejjles, whe.e Sanguin 
attacked hem with great advantage while in dil- 
order. In this battle many of the Chriſtians 
were ſlain; and the count himſelf being taken 

Vol. II. JL. e prone: , 
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priſoner, the king retired to Mount Ferrando, 
where he was cloſely ſurrounded by Sanguin. 
In this dilemma Foulques applied for aſſiſtance 


to the prince of Antioch, the count of Edeſſa, 


the patriarch of Jeruſalem, and the principal lords 


of the kingdom, all of whom prepared to give, 


him the aid he required, 
Bezeuge, general of the prince of Damaſcus, 
thinking it a proper time while-the king was con- 
fined, and the kingdom in confuſion, to renew 
hoſtilities, unexpeQtedly entered Foulques's ter- 
ritories, and penetrated as far as Napuloſa. As 
the city was not fortified, he made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it without any difficulty: and having plun- 
dered it, and put the inhabitants to the ſword, 
ſet it on fire. After this exploit, which was that 
rather of an aſſaſſin than of an honourable ſol- 
dier, he quitted the place and its environs with 
the utmolt expedition. 5 

Sanguin, in the mean time, learning that a re- 
ſpectable body of forces were advancing to relieve 
the king, entered into a treaty with him; ſul- 
fered him to depart from the caſtle; and ſer at 
liberty the count of Tripoli, and all the other 
priſoners whom he had captured on different oc- 
caſions. When the king obtained his liberty, he 
proceeded to Jeruſalem ; and the prince of Anti- 
och, who had marched to his aſſiſtance, returned 
to his own principality, where his preſence was 
neceſlary, as John Comnenus had laid ſiege to the 
city. Peace, however, bcing ſoon after agreed 
upon, Raymond was left in the quiet poſſeſſion 
of his territories; and the emperor, as the ſea- 
ſon was already far advanced, went to winter at 
Tarius. | 

While matters were in this ſtate between the 
emperor of Conſtantinople and prince Raymond, 


the king, taking advantage of the'valorous and 
noble 
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noble combatants whom Theodoric count of 
Flanders had brought with him from the weſt, 
in order to viſit the Holy Land, paſſed over to 
the other ſide of the riverJordan, to beſiege a 
caſtle which was defended by a garriſon of Infi- 
dels, who greatly harraſſed the Chriſtians; and 
in this enterpriſe he happily ſucceeded, the caſtle 
with all its troops falling into his poſſeſlion. 

The Saracens of Aſcalon, always ready to ex- 
cite commotions, when they found that the 
king's forces were beyond the Jordan, advanced 
as far as Thecua, which they plundered. The 
few ſoldiers who had remained in Jeruſalem, im- 
mediately marched out to attack them ; but the 
Infidels no ſooner heard of their approach, than 
they quitted Thecua, and betook themſelves to 
flight. Returning, however, and finding the 
Chriſtians buſily employed in collecting their 
booty, they fell upon them while in diſorder, and 
having defeated and put them to flight, returned 
in triumph to Aſcalon. 

The powerful Sanguin, ſtill meditating new 
hoſtilities, entered the territories of Damaſcus, 
upon which the inhabitants requeſted aſſiſtance 
from the Chriſtians of Jeruſalem. The kirg 
granted what they defired, but upon certain con- 
ditions; one of which was the reſtitution of 
Panea,which the people of Damaſcus had taken 
fromthe Chriſtians ſome years before, and which 
was then in the hands of Sanguin, their com- 
mon enemy, as it had been treacherouſly deli- 
vered up to him by the governor to whom the 
prince of Damaſcus had entruſted it. Sanguin, 
however, conſiding in his own ſtrength, advanced 
with great courage againſt his antagoniſts: but 
learning afterwards that the troops of Damaſcus 
had entered into an alliance, and were united 


with thoſe of Jeruſalem, he was ſeized with a 
Kea ſudden 
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ſudden terror. Being unwilling, therefore, to 
hazard an engagement, the event of which might 
be unſucceſsful, he thought it beſt to abandon 
his intended enterpriſe, and betook himſelf to 
flight. After this the people of Damaſcus, in 
order that they might fulfil their promiſe to the 
king, joined their troops to his, together with 
thoſe of the prince of Antioch and * count of 
Tripoli, who were called in to their aſſiſtance, 
and marched to beſiege Panea, which at length 
furrendered on honourable terms. It was then 
reſtored to the Chriftians, who were highly 
pleaſed with this mark of the ſincerity of the 
general of the prince of Damaſcus; and Adam 
archdeacon of Acre was elected biſhop of it. 
Ranier de Bras, from whom it had been taken the 
year before, was appointed governor of it ; and 
when theſe matters were ſettled, the king returned 
to Jeruſalem. 
A noble Saracen lord, who was cup-bearer to 
king Foulques, having about this time received 
in fiet a tract of land, lying beyond the river 
Jordan, which had been taken from Romano 
del af and his fon Rodolph, built there a caſ 
tte called Crach*. N 
As it was neceflary, on account of the turbu- 
tent diſpoſition of the Aſcalonites, to confine 
them more cloſely within the limits of their own 
territories, the king, in the year 1127, reſolved 
to build another fortreſs in the neighbourhood 
of Aſcalon. This fortreſs, which was confiruted 
on the ſite of the ancient city of Gath, the coun- 
try of the giant Goliah, was afterwards called 


. This place is called ſo at preſent, and likewiſe Hazi. 
It is the ſame as the ancient = of Petra, the capital of Ari 
ia Petrea, ſituated at the diſtance of. ſo ty miles from tbe 
Dead Sea, towards the ſouth-caſt. . | 
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Ibelin, and was given, as before mentioned, to 


Balian, the elder, a noble lord, who with his deſ- 


cendants thence aſſumed the ſurname of Ibelin. 
At preſent it is a large village, called by the 
Arabs Jebna. The year following, that is to ſay 


in 1138, thecaſtle of Bianca Guardia was ereQed 


for the ſame reaſon, near that of Ibelin, which, 
together with the caſtle of Begebelin built be- 
fore, and that of Rinaldo, furrounded the city 
of Aſcalon, and prevented the Saracens from 
making excurſions from it ſo frequently as they 
had done. 

John Comnenus, who had left Syria ſeveral 


years, returned about this period with a power- 


ful army ; and encamping near Antioch, de- 
manded, according to an agreement entered into 
with prince Raymond ſome time before, that the 


city, with all its fortifications and military ſtores, 


ſhould be delivered up to him : but this being 
refuſed, he retired highly incenſed. in order to 
paſs the winter on the fea coaſt of Cilicia. In the 
mean time he flattered himſelf, that in the ſpring 
he ſhould ſome how or other get poſſeſſion of the 
place, notwithſtanding the obſtinacy of the citi- 
Zens; and with this view he deviſed the following 
ſtratagem. Pretending to have a great deſire for 
viſiting the holy places of Jeruſalem, he wrote to 
the king, requeſting leave to go thither ; but 
Foulques, aware of the ſubtilty of the Greeks, 
aſſembled a council to deliberate on the ſubje& 
of the emperor's letter. It was there agreed to 
inform his majeſty, that his viſit would be very 
acceptable; but that, as the Kingdom was in 
want of proviſions, it was not in a condition to 


| ſupport thoſe numerous armies which uſually at- 


tended him: however, that, if he wiſhed to gra- 
tif his devotion, he might proceed to Jeruſalem, 
provide 
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provided he brought with him no more than ten 
thouſand perſons. The emperor replied, that 
ſuch a ſmall number of attendants would diſgrace 
his dignity ; but he thanked the king for his po- 
liteneſs, and, through policy, gave very rich pre. 
ſents to the envoys, who upon this occaſion were 
the biſhop of Bethlehem, the abbot of the Tem- 
ple of the Lord, and the governor of the Rock 
of ſcruſalem. | | 
The emperor, finding that he had failed in this 
plan of entering Syria with a numerous army, 
advanced towards Tarſus in Cilicia, hoping tobe 
more ſucceſsful in the ſummer, and to accom- 
pliſh the object of his wiſhes. In the ſpring, 
however, of the year 1143, being out on a hunt- 
ing party in the woods near that place, he 
wounded himſelf accidentally with a poiſoned ar- 
row; and died“ on the 8th of April, not far 
from Anazarbo, an ancient city of Cilicia. The 
death of this emperor was followed ſoon aſter by 
that of king Foulques. Happening to be at 
Acre, or Ptolemais, with his queen Meliſenda, 
he went out one day to recreate himſelf with the 
pleaſures of the chaſe; but in purſuing a hare, 
his horſe fell, and the king by this accident re- 
ceived ſo violent a blow on the head by the pum- 
mel of the ſaddle, that he ſurvived only three 
days. His body was carried with great funeral 
pomp to Jeruſalem, where it was- buried on 
Mount Calvary, near thoſe of the kings his pre- 
- deceflors}. | 


* A phyſician, it is faid, offered to ſave his life, provided 
ie would ſuffer his hand tv be cut off; but the emperor re- 
tied.“ No-No—both hands ate not too many for manag- 
irg the reirs of government,” T. p 
+ Tor. lib. xv. cap. 27. | 

| With 
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With regard to the year of his death, William 
of Tyre ſays*, that this event happened on the 
13th of November 1142, in the eleventh year of 
his reign. This opinion has been univerſally fol- 
lowed by all hiſtorians ; but it is certain that they 
are in a miſtake, and that Foulques did not die 
till 1144- As a proof of this, I ſhall firſt ob- 
ſerve, that in the Diplomatic Code of the Holy 
Religion of the Knights of Malta, we find a 
diploma, in which the year 1149 is marked as 
the fifth year of the reign of Baldwin III. who 
immediately ſucceeded his father. His father 
therefore muſt have died in 1144. That Foul- 
ques died this year, rather than in any other, 
appears likewiſe from William of Tyre, himſelf, 
who, in the fourth chapter of his ſixteenth book, 
relates, that in the interval between the death of 
Foulques and the creation of Baldwin III. the 
city of Edeſſa fell into the hands of the Infidels. 
But this city, as has been already ſeen, was loſt 
in the year 1144. In ſhort, we have every rea- 
lon to believe, that the chronology of the faQs 
related by William of Tyre, as having happened 
about this time, is very deficient in point of ex- 
actneſs; ſince he afferts that John Comnenus 
died in the year 1138, the twenty-ſeventh of his 
reign ; whereas it is beyond a doubt that he 
reigned only twenty-four years and a few months, 
and died on the 8th of April 1143. 

Foulques was of a middle ftature, and had a 
ruddy complexion. He poſſeſſed great fincerityof 
heart, and was humane, affable, liberal an mer- 
ciful. He was well ſkilled in the uſe of arms, 
and could endure fatigue with the greateit pati- 
ence: but his memory was ſo weak thaThe otten 
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did not recollect thoſe perſons on whom a little 


before he had conferred benefits“. 

During the whole reign of Foulques the 
church of Jeruſalem had no other patriarch than 
William of Flanders; who, as mentioned in the 
laſt chapter, was elected to that office in 1130, 
under the reign of Baldwin II. The year fol. 
lowing he crowned King Foulques, and his queen 
Meliſenda, on the 14th of September, in the 
church of the Holy Sepufchre; and it was this 
patriarch alſo who performed the funeral fervice 
over king Foulques in the ſame ſpot, where thir. 
teen, years before. he had placed the royal crown 
upon his head. 

This patriarch endeavoured to prevent Fulcher, 


elected biſhop of Lyre in 1133, from going to 


Rome to receive the pallium from the hands of 


the pope, in imitation of his predeceſſor : but 


he did not ſucceed in this attempt. Pope Inno- 


cent, hearing of his deſign, wrote a letter to 


him, in which he reprimanded him for his con- 


2 duct, and deſired him to render due juſtice to 
the archbiſhop. When Fulcher returned from 


Rome: to Syria, the ſame pontiff informed him, 
that the church of Tyre ought to pay obedience 
to the patriarchal church of Jeruſalem, as it had 
been formerly ſubject to that of Antioch. Inno- 
cent gave orders alſo, that the archbiſhop. of 
Tyre thould in rank be next to the patriarch of 


| Jeruſalem, as he had been to the patriarch of 
| Antioch before Tyre fell into the hands of the 
| weſtern princes. 


This patriarch was preſent at the council of 


| Antioch in 1142, together with Alberic biſhop 


Tyr. lib, xiv. cap. 1. 


of 
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of Oſtia, legate in Syria from the Holy See, 
and many other archbiſhops and biſhops. At 
this council Rodolph, patriarch of Antioch, 
was depoſed, being convicted of ſimony. 


CHAP: 
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CH AT A200, 


OF THE CITY OF JERUSALEM UNDER BALDWIN 


Ill. THE FIFTH LATIN KING OF IT, T. LL THF 
TIME OF HIS DEATH. 


F OULQUES, the deceaſed king, left two ſons, 
one called Baldwin, and the other Almeric, both 
born to him by his queen Meliſenda. Baldwin 
fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Jeruſa- 
lem, on the 25th of December 1144; and was 
conſecrated and crowned in the church of the 
Holy Sepu'chre by the patriarch Juvenal: but as 
he was yet a youth, being only about fifteen years 
of age, the kingdom, during his minority, was 
governed with much prudence and integrity by 
his mother Meliſenda, a princeſs of great know- 
ledge and piety. 

The ſame year, in the interval between the 
death of Foulques and the coronation of Bald- 
win III. the powerful Turk Sanguin laid ſiege to 
the city of Edeſſa, of which Joſcelin II. was then 
count. While affairs were in this ſituation, the 
count requeſted the neceſſary aſſiſtance from the 
prince of Antioch, who, being his ſecret enemy, 
neglected to relieve him; and on that account 
was much blamed for the loſs of the city. Queen 
Meliſenda, however, diſpatched a body of her 
troops to ſupport Joſcelin ; but as they did not 


arrive in time, the place fell into the hands of the 
| Infidels. 
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Infidels, who committed every kind of exceſs in 
it, and behaved to the inhabitants with the ut- 
molt cruelty. : 

Baldwin's firſt military enterpriſe was to paſs 
the river Jordan in 114, in order to recover 2 
caſtle which the Turks, with the aſſiſtance of the 
inhabitants, had taken from the Chriſtians. As 
this caſtle was in an advantageous ſituation, the 
king, after attacking it in vain for ſeveral days, 
reſolved to lay waſte the country, and to begin 
by burning and deſtroying tne olive-trees in the 
neighbourhood, which were the only ſupport of 
the inhabitants. Scarcely, however, had he 

iven orders for this purpoſe, when the peaſants, 
who had delivered up the caitle ro- the Turks, 
thought of reſtoring it again to the Chriſtians, 
which they accordingly did; and the king, after 
placing a garriſon in it, and ſupplying it with 
proviſions, returned to Jeruſalem, 
About this time a noble lord of Damaſcus, 

named Tantais, having a great quarrel with che 
prince of that place, repaired to Jeruſalem, and 
offered to Baldwin and Meliſenda, upon certain 
conditions, to put into their hands the city of 
Boſtra, of which he was governor, together with 
the caſtle of Selcath. A council being called in 
Jeruſalem, it was determined that the propoſal 
ot Tantais ought to be accepted. An army was, 
therefore, collected, and the king taking with 
him, according to cuſtom, the wood of the holy 
crols, marched to Tiberias, where he encamped. 


* Boftra, in Arabic called Buſſaretb, a city mentioned in 
the hiſtorians ef the Holy War, is ltuatcd in the Traconitis, 
in that greater portion of it which b:Junged to the tribe of 
Manaſſeh beyond the river jordan, Ve mult not, theretore, 
confound it with another city of the ſame name, called orher- 
wiſe Bezer, which belonged to the tithe of Reuben. See 
Deut. chay. iv, ver. 43, u Fofh, crap. XX, ver, 8. 
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He then paſſed the river Jordan; and, after 
- overcoming many difficulties, and eſcaping many 
ſnares laid for him by the enemy, arrived with 
his army at a place called anciently Adrato, 
Here the Chriſtians had freſh hardſhips to encoun. 
ter; but they, at length arrived in ſight of the 
city of Boſtra, much fatigued. While they re. 
mained here in their camp, a perſon came pri. 
vately from the city, and deſired to have a ſecret 
audience of the king. This being granted, the 
meſſenger. informed Baldwin and Tantais, who 
had accompanied him in this expedition, that the 
city was in the hands of ſoldiers ſent thither by 
the prince of Damaſcus, to whom it had been 
delivered up by the wife of Tantais ; that theſe 
foldiers were in poſſeſſion likewiſe of the fortreſs ; 
and that they had driven from the city all the 
inhabitants who were ſuſpected of being diſaf. 
fected to that prince. The Chriſtian army, deſ- 
pairing, therefore, of being able to take the 
place, quitted the country; and, after experi- 
encing hardſhips which aſtoniſhed even their ene · 
mies, reached Gadara*, from which they pro- 
ceeded to Tiberias, where many of the ſoldiers 
ſeparated, and returned to their garriſons. 
After the loſs which the Chriſtians ſuſtained by 
the taking of Edeſſa, their forces were greatly 
reduced, and their power in the Eaſt was conſe- 
quently much weakened. A new cruſade was 
therefore preached up in the Weſt ; and by the 
zealous exertions of Bernard, a Ciſtertian monk, 
Lewis VII. king of France, Robert count of 
Dreux, the king's brother, the emperors Con- 
rade III. and Henry his brother, with many other 


* Gadara, an ancient and celebrated city near the lake of 
Tiberias, was tituatcd on the eiern fide of it, and in that trad 
of country which formed the half of the tribe of Manaſſeh. 


Princes, 
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princes, great lords and prelates, both of France 
and Germany, were excited to go to the relief 
of the Holy Land. Bernard was appointed com- 
mander 4n chief of the whole army ; but, with 
the conſent of pope Eugenius, he refuſed that 
office, on account of the weakneſs of his con- 
ſtitution, and did not even proceed to Paleſ- 
tine. 

In the year 1147, theſe princes, with their nu- 
merous armies, ſet out for the Holy Land. Con- 
rade, according to agreement, had gone before 
them to Conſtantinople, about the end of May, 
with a body conſiſting of ſeventy thouſand cui- 
raſſiers, beſides light horſe and infantry. The 
army of the king of France is faid to have been 
compoſed of ſeventy thouſand cavalry. 0 

When Conrade arrived in Conſtantinople, he 
was received by the emperor Manuel Comnenus, 
his relation, with every exterior demonſtration 
of joy; but on this occaſion the latter acted 
agreeably to the well-known character of the 
Greeks: for he ſent private intelligence to the 
Turks in Afia Minor, in order that they might 
attack and diſperſe the Chriſtians when they were 
paſſing through their territories. This plan 
ſucceeded according to his wiſhes : while Con- 
rade was marching through Aſia Minor with his 
forces, the guide, whom Manuel had appointed 
to ſhew them the way, led them purpolely into 
deſert and difficult places, where they fell in with 
a powerful army of Turks. Conrade's troops 
being greatly weakened by the fatigue and hard- 
ſhips to which they had been expoled in that diſ- 
altrous journey, through the treachery of their 
conductor, were eaſily defeated by the Infidel. 
Reduced by this misfortune to a tenth part of 
their original number, they then proceeded to 
join the French forces, who having arrived with 

their 
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their king in Conſtantinople, where, as uſual, 


they were well received by Comnenus, hag 
paſſed over into Aſia, and were encamped near 
Nicea. 


After a conference with the king of France on 


the ſtate of their affairs, Conrade returned to 
Conſtantinople, where the emperor, with his 
uſual diſſimulation, pretended to pity his diſtreſſes, 
and to feel for the loſſes he had ſuſtained by the 
Infidels. Having ſpent.the cold winter ſeaſon in 
this city, Conrade proceeded to the Holy Land, 
with a naval armament ſent by the emperor to 
accompany him ;.and in the ſpring of the year 
1148 arrived fately at Ptolemais ; from this place 
he proceeded to Jeruſalem, and was received 
with great joy by king Baldwin and the patriarch, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people. 

Lewis king of France, informed of the mis. 
fortuncs which had beſallen Conrade, prudently 
purſued a differen courſe in marching through 
Aſia Minor. Having arrived at the river Mean- 
der, at preſent called Madre, in Natolia, he 
tound a body of Turks on the oppoſite fide of 
it, who wiſhed to oppoſe his paſſage. The king's 
troops, however, diſcovering a proper ford, 
crolled it without fear, and attacking the ene- 
my, obtained a glorious victory, and acquired 
a very rich booty. The ſame good fortune did 
not attend them afterwards : being ſurpriſed by 
the Infidels in ſome narrow defiles among the 
mountains, which they had got into in the courſe 
of their march, a great many of thera were kill. 
ed; and, as they were unacquainted with the 
country, ſeveral of them were taken priſoners, 
while the few that eſcaped the flaughter betook 
themſelves to fight. 
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When the remains of this fcattered army were 
collected, they proceeded to Satalia“, purſuing 
their way by land : but the king embarked there 
ina veſſel; and, after a proſperous voyage, landed 
at Port St. Simeon, from which he went to Anti- 
och, where he was received with every mark of diſ- 
tinction by Raymond prince of that city. The army 
in the mean time having advanced as far as Seleu- 
cia t, one diviſion of it marched towards Paleſtine, 
by land; and the other went on board ſhip, and 
directed their courſe by ſea. Lewis, king of 
France, leaving Antioch, ſet out for Jeruſalem, 
and was received there with the ſame honours as 
Conrade. 

Soon after this, a general congreſs was appoint- 
ed to be held in the city of Ptolemais, at which 
were preſent king Baldwin, Meliſenda his mother, 
the patriarch of Jeruſalem, the emperor Con- 
rade, Lewis king of France, and a great number 
of other illuſtrious perſonages, both ſecular and 
eccleſiaſtical, among whom alſo was Guido Bel- 
lagi, a Florentine, legate from the apoſtolical ſee. 
At this congreſs it was agreed, that the Chriſtian 


* Satalia, ſo called even at preſent, is ſituated on a gulph of 
the ſea diſtinguiſhed by the ſame name. This was the ancient 
city of Attalia in Pamphylia, where the Apoſtle St. Paul and 
Barnabas preached the Goſpel. Ads, chap. xiv. ver. 25. Pam- 
phylia at preſent forms a part of that province of Aſia Minor 
which the Turks call Caramania. 

+ Seleucia, a city of Syria, diſtinguiſhed formerly by the 
name of Seleucia Pierig. It was built by Seleucus Nicator. It 
was ſituated near the port of St. Simeon, called at preſent 
by the Arabs Soldin, which I am inclined to think was the 
aucient Seleucia : for that city ſtood cloſe to the fea, or at 
lealt near to it, ſince the apoſtle St. Paul and Barnabas embark- 
ed there in order to go to Cyprus. As, chap. xiii. ver. 4. 
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army ſhould begin their operations by the ſiege 
of Damaſcus. 

They ſet out, therefore, on the 25th of May, 
preceded by the wood of the holy croſs, and 
keeping along the ſhore of the lake of Tiberias, 
arrived at Cæſarea Philippi, from which they 
proceeded to the territories of Damaſcus, and 
encamped near Caſtle Dora, about four or five 
miles diſtant from the city on the weſtern fide, 
They then marched towards the place in three 
diviſions, the firſt of which was commanded by 
Baldwin king of Jeruſalem, the ſecond by Lewis 
King of France, and the third by the emperor 
Conrade. Ilaving with great bravery ſurmount- 
ed the firſt obſtacles which they found, on ac- 
count of the gardens on the north and weſt, 
where the Infidels had taken ftrong poſt among 
the trees and alleys, they had ſtill to croſs the 
river which runs cloſe to the city; but effefting 
a paſſage, the enemy betook themſelves to flight, 
and fought ſafety within the walls. In this action 
the emperor diſtinguithed himſelf greatly by his 
yalour and good conduct. 

After this ſucceſs, the Chriſtians encamped 
near the walls on the north-weſt ; and, com- 
mencing their operations, advanced fo rapidly, 


: Damaſcus, a very ancient and celebrated cny of Syria, 
at preſent called by the Arabs Sciam. It has been ſubject 
to the Ottoman empire ever ſince the year 1516, when it 
was taken from the Mamalukes of Egypt by the ſultan Se- 
lim |, Even yet Damaſcus is one of the molt confpicuous 
cities of the Ottoman empire. it is very populous ; for its 
inhabitants, comprehending thoſe of the ſuburbs, are ſaid to 
amount to above five hundred thoafand, A great tiade is 
carried on in this city, and it abounds with every thing ne- 
ceſſaty for the life of man. Its ſituation is remarkably plea- 
laut; and in the time of the prophe s it was called “ a city 6: 
« praiſe, and place of delight” PTerem. chap, xlix, ver. 25. 
Anus, chap. i. ver. 5. 
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that the Infidels began to deſpair of their fitua- 
tion, When matters, however, were brought to 
ſuch a criſis that the place was about to fall into 
their hands, ſome of the Lords of the kingdom 
of Jeruſalem found means to perſuade the chiefs 
of the Chriſtian army to raiſe the ſiege on that 
ſide of the city, and to remove to the oppoſite 
or ſouth-eaſt ſide, where they pretended the walls 
were much weaker. The chiefs, not ſuſpecting 
any treacherous deſigns, proceeded to the oppo- 
ſite ſide; but they there met with greater diffi- 
culties than they expected. Beſides being diſ- 
treſſed for want of water, which they enjoyed in 
plenty before, the ſoldiers were deprived of the 
ſhelter afforded them by the gardens on the weſ- 
tern ſide. They found likewiſe that the walls 
there were not ſq eaſy to be deſtroyed or ſcaled 
as had been repreſented. To add to their mis- 
fortune, the ground which they had imprudently 
uitted, was now occupied by the Infidels, who 

ortified themſelves there very ſtrongly. Provi- 
ſions and other neceſſaries now beginning to fail 
them, the Chriſtian princes loſt all hopes of con- 
_ the city. They therefore raiſed the 

ege, and returned to Jeruſalem, 

arious opinions have been formed reſpecting 

the cauſes of this treachery. Some ſay, that the 
lords of the kingdom of Jeruſalem deviſed this 
ſtratagem through envy againſt 'Theodoric count 
of Flanders, who, having but lately come to the 
Holy Lang with the king of France, had by his 
intrigues procured a promiſe of being appointed 
prince of Namaſcus, in caſe it ſhould be taken. 
Others aſſert, that the enemy bribed the lords of 
Jeruſalem with a large ſum of money to betray 
the cauſe of the Chriſtians in this manner; and 
there are ſome who tell us, that the author of this 
artifice was Raymond prince of Antioch, out of 
„ Ff hatred 
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hatred to the king of France, becauſe, when 
paſſing that city, he would not ſtop and aſſiſt 
Raymond with his arms to extend the boundaries 
of his principality. But to whatever cauſe this 
baſe conduct may have been owing, it is certain 
that the traitors were among the troops of king 
Baldwin III. who was entirely ignorant of the fe. 
cret machinations, carried on by his nobles, with 
a view to defeat the enterpriſe in which he was 
then engaged. 5 

The emperor Conrade having ſeen the unſuc- 
ceſsful event of this expedition, and reflecting on 
the manner in which his troops and thoſe of the 
king of France had been deceived, took leave of 
Lewis VII. and Baldwin III. embarked on board 
a veſſel, and touching at Achaia, where he had 
an interview with his relation the emperor Ma- 
nuel Comnenus, returned to Germany. Lewis 
remained in Jeruſalem till the feſtival of Eaſter 
1149; but finding that he could no longer be of 
ſervice to the Holy Land, he alſo went on board 
a ſhip, and proceeded to his own kingdom, with- 

out any other ſatisfaQtion than that of having vi- 
ſited the holy places. 

The ſame year the powerful Turk Sanguin 
died, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Nou- 
reddin. This young prince, who inherited his 
father's valour, perceiving the great weakneſs of 
the Chriſtians in theſe parts of the Eaſt, parti 
cularly after the unfortunate expedition againſt 
the city of Damaſcus, reſolved to attack Ant: 
och; and with that view advanced towards it 
with his troops. Raymond, truſting too much 
in his own ſtrength, niarched with great intrepi- 
dity to oppoſe the Turkiſh army: but his {ol- 
diers being inferior in number, were unable to 
withſtand the enemy. The Chriſtians therefore 
were defeated v ith great flaughter ; and gn? 
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mond himſelf loſt his life in the engagement. 
This unlucky event took place on the 2gth of 
June 1149. Noureddin then laid waſte the ter- 
ritories of the principality of Antioch, and pro- 
ceeded with his forces as far as the caſtle of Ha- 
rench, or Arech, which was not more than about 
twelve miles diſtant from Antioch ; and having 
taken it, placed a ſtrong garriſon in it. | 

The king of Jeruſalem perceiving the danger 
to which the whole country of Antioch was ex- 
poſed, repaired to that city, in order to encourage 
the princeſs Conſtantia and the citizens ; who re- 
ceived him with great joy, as they hoped that his 
preſence in thoſe parts would ſtrike a terror into 
the enemy. The king's firit care after his arri- 
val was to collect as great a number of troops as 
he could, with a view of recovering the caſtle of 
Harench, to which he accordingly laid ſiege 
but, as it was defended by a ſtrong garriſon, 
Baldwin concluding that, by remaining there lon- 

er, his army might be rendered uſeleſs, aban- 
L his deſign, and returned to Antioch. 

At the ſame period, the ſultan“ of Iconium, a 
Turk of great power, wiſhing to take advantage 
of the confuſion in which the Chriſtians were, 
on account of their numerous diſaſters, marched 
from Aſia Minor; and having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of ſeveral caſtles, laid ſiege to Turbeſcell, a 
fortreſs belonging to the county of Edeſſa, where 
count Joſcelin II. reſided after he had loſt the 
city of Edeſſa. Baldwin, in order to prevent this 
new enemy from advancing farther, ſent pcople 
to fortify the caſtle of Haſarth; but matters be- 


Sultan, in the time of the caliphs, was a title equivalent 
to that of generaliſſimo, or commander in chief of an army. 
Afterwards, however, it was aſſumed as a title of ſovereignty, 
and in this ſenſe is to be applied to the ſultan of Iconium. 
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ing brought to an accommodation, Joſcelin de. 
livered up to the ſultan all the Turkiſh ſlaves 
whom he had taken in his territories; and gave 
him as a preſent the armour, or rather ornaments, 
of twelve knights, together with furniture for 
twelve horſes. After this the ſultan raiſed the 
ſiege ; and Joſcelin, being now at liberty, went 


the ſame day to the caſtle of Haſarth, from which 


he repaired to Antioch, to thank the king for 
his deliverance. Baldwin remained here as lon 
as was neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of the ptin- 
cipality, and to reſtore quietneſs, and then re- 
turned to Jeruſalem to attend to the buſineſs of 
his own kingdom. 

The count of Edeſſa did not long ſurvive this 
event. In the year 1150, going privately by 
night to Antioch. to which he had been invited 
by the patriarch, and having with him only one 
ſervant, he was ſuddenly attacked by robbers, and 


conducted to Aleppo, where he died ſoon after 


through anxiety of mind and bodily infirmity. 
The charaQter which hiſtorians have left of this 
prince is far from being favourable. William of 
Tyre 4 that © he was negligent, deſtitute of 
*« honeſty, mean in his actions, diſſolute in his 
„ morals, and, deſpiſing ſound advice, followed 
* that only which was pernicious“.“ 


As the kingdom of Jeruſalem now- enjoyed a 


_ conſiderable degree of tranquillity, king Baldwin 


reitored, in part, the city of Gazat ; repaired the 


walls 

Tyr. tib. xrii cap. 11. 

+ This city was one of the ſatrapies of the Philiſtines, and 
fell to the jot of the tribe of Judah, as we find in Jolhua, 
chap. xv. ver 47. It is often mentioned in the Scriptures. 
Samſon, one of the judges, and the deliverer of the people 
of God, being here mut up by the Philiſtines, tore away the 
zares in the night-time, together with the poſts and bar, an 

| taking 
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walls and fortifications which had been diſman- 
tled; and gave the care of it to the Knights 
Templars. The obje& of this undertaking was 
to confine the city of Aſcalon on the ſouth ſide, 
towards which Gaza was ſituated. 

The weſtern Chriſtians had already loſt the 
county of Edeſſa, and the principality of Anti- 
och became often a prey to the enemy. The 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, however, conſidered by 
itſelf, remained in tranquillity, till it was diſturb- 
ed by the ambition of Baldwin III. who wiſhed 
to * alone, and to free himſelf from the. re- 
ſtraint occaſioned by his mother Meliſenda, who 
continued to govern along with him. This being 
the caſe, it was agreed, in order to prevent all 
fatal conſequences, that the kingdom ſhould be 
divided. Baldwin, therefore, took as his ſhare 
the cities of Tyre and Acre, together with all 


taking them upon his ſhoulders, carried them to the ſummit of 
4 heighbouring mountain. Judges, chap. xvi. ver. 3. 

Being betrayed afterwards by Dalilah, he fell into the hands 
of the Philiſtines, who put out his eyes; and, conducting him to 
this city, ſubjected him to a ſevere impriſonment. One day, how. 
ever, when the Philiſtines were celebrating a grand feſtival. in 
the temple of their god Dagon, they ſent for Samſon in order 
that they might ſport with his miſery, and rejoice over his mis- 
fortunes. When they had done this for ſame time, Samſon de + 
fired leave io lean againit two pillars which ſapported the 
building ; and praying to the Lord, that he might reſtore his 
ſtrength, he took hold of the pillars, the one with his right 
hand and the other with his lets and pulling them down cauſed 
the roof to fall in, by which the whole of the people then preſent 
were deſtroyed. The Scriptures, to expreſs the great number 
of Philiſtines whom Samſon flew upon this oceaſion, ſay, that 
he had killed more at his death than ever he had done in his 
« life,” Judges, chap. xvi. ver. 30. 

Gaza, at preſent, is rather a large village, divided into two 
parts, called the upper and er. Both of theſe parts, taken 
together, are called Gazara; and the upper part, where the 
caltle is ſituated, has the ſame name: but the lower part, taken 
by itſelf, is by the Arabs diſtinguiſhed under the name of 
Haret. el. Segiaye, | 
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the cities lying on the ſea-coaſt, and the territo-. 
ries belonging to them; leaving to his mother 
Meliſenda the city of Jeruſalem, Napuloſa the 
capital of Samaria, or rather of the country which 
from the city itſelf is called by that name, toge- 
ther with all their dependeneies. For a little 
time affairs continued in this ſituation; but the 
king, by the inſtigation and advice of ſome of 
is nobility, reſolved to deprive his mother of all 
that he had granted her, and to become ſole 
maſter of the empire. 
When the queen was informed of her log' in. 
tention, ſhe was not a little ſurpriſed; and im. 
mediately leaving Napuloſa, where ſhe had eſta- 
bliſhed her reſidence, repaired to Jeruſalem, 
Baldwin, in the mean time, proceeded to Napu- 
lola; and, having reduced it to obedience, re- 
turned to the Holy City, where he beſieged his 
mother, who had retired into the fortreſs. The 
citizens of Jeruſalem, being unwilling to incur 
the diſpleaſure of tneir ſovereign, opened the 
gates to him; upon which he immediately enter. 
ed with his troops, and beſet the fortreſs, in or- 
der to prevent any aſſiſtance being given to his 
mother. For ſeveral days the king carried on 
his operations with great vigour, reſolved, if 
poſlible, to get poſſeſſion of the fortreſs ; but 
tome lords interpoſing, with a view to bring 
about a reconciliation, a peace was at length con. 
cluded, on condition that the queen would re- 
nounce the city of Jeruſalem, and be ſatisfied 
with Napulola; after which tranquillity was 

reſtored to.the kingdom. : 
Baldwin ſeeing the principality of Antioch 
too much expoied to the enemy, and conſidering 
that he could not always be there in perſon, 
which muſt neceflarily cauſe him to 1 
| | aflairs 
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affairs of his own kingdom, he reſolved to return 
thither, and to. offer the princeſs Conſtantia ſeve- 
ral noble matches, in order that ſhe might chooſe 
whomſoever ſhe thought proper, and again enter 
into a married ſtate. The princeſs, however, re- 
fuſing to accept any of thoſe perſons propoſed 
to her for a huſband, the king concluded that ſhe 
entertained a ſecret affection for ſome other ob- 
ject“; and, as he was ſenſible that he could not 
accompliſh what he delired, immediately quitted 
the country. 

From Antioch Baldwin proceeded to Tripoli, 
to ſettle ſome differences which had ariſen be- 
tween Raymond count of Tripoli and his wife 
Odierna. Queen Meliſenda being there alſo at 
the ſame time, and finding that it was impoſlible 
to effect a reconciliation, carried the counteſs 
along with her, in order to reſide at Napuloſa. 
On this occaſion Raymond had the politeneſs to 
accompany her ſome way out of the city; but 
on his return he was attacked by aſſaſſins, be- 
tween the ditch and the wal's, where he was bar- 
barouſly murdered. Baldwin, who was in the 
city, on hearing of this event, made the queen 
and the countels return; and, having buried the 
count's body with great tuneral pomp, cauſed all 
the feudatories to ſwear that they would preſerve 
the ſtates of Tripoli to the widow, and to young 
Raymond her ſon. After this Baldwin left the 
country, and, together with his mother, returned 
to his own kingdom. 

In the year 1152, the king being at Napuloſa 
with a conſiderable part of his forces, four 


* This princeſs, the widow of Raymond prince of Antioch, 
refuſed the matches offered to her on this occaſion, on account 
of the affection which ſhe entertained for Rinaldo da Caſtigli- 
one; a commoa ſoldier, whom the married in 1153. 
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Turkiſh lords, who pretended that the city of 
Jeruſalem had fallen to them by inheritance, col. 
le&ed a large army in order to make a conqueſt 
of it: Having, however, gone to Damaſcus be. 
fore they began their enterpriſe, the prince of 
that city endeavoured to diſſuade them from it, 
as likely to be attended both with great danget 
and uncertainty , but notwithſtanding this advice 
they remained firm in theif reſolution, and, paſſ. 
ing the river Jordan with their troops, advanced 
towards the Holy City, and encamped on the 
Mount of Olives. 

When the inhabitants of Jeruſalem ſaw the 
enemy ſo near, they were filled with great fear 
and conſternation ; eſpecially as the greater part 
of their forces were at Napuloſa. Having, how. 
ever, diſpatched meſſengers to recal them, they 
in the mean time endeavoured to reſume courage; 
and, going out to attack the infidels, had the 
good fortune to diſlodge them from their place 
of encampment. Acquiring freſh ſpirits on this 
ſucceſs, they even purſued them through the dif. 
ficult and mountainous paths that conduct tow- 
ards Jericho, making a great laughter of them; 
which became ſtil] greater by their 1 king 
Baldwin, who was on his way from Napuloſa to 
relieve the city. The Turks, finding themſelves 
in ſo diſagreeable a ſituation, fled in great confu- 
ſion; but as deſtruction awaited them wherever 
they went, very few of them eſcaped to their own 
country. This glorious victory was gained by 
the Chriſtian arms on the 22d of November 
1152. | 

This advantage over their enemies inſpired 
the Chriſtians with courage to undertake the ſiege 
of Aſcalon; a city which had hitherto reſiſted 
their forces, and which was under the dominion 
bf the caliphs of Egypt. The king ATE — 
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te&ed all his forces, and, taking the wood of the 
holy croſs, proceeded with the patriarch and 
other conſpicuous perſonages of the kingdom 
towards Aſcalon, and on the 25th of January 
1153 laid ſiege to it both by land and fea. Two 
months after this, a great number of pilgrims, 
who had arrived as uſual from the welt, in order 
to viſit the ſacred places, joined the beſiegers by 
the king's order on their return from Jeruſalem, 
and formed a conſiderable acceſſion of ſtrength to 
the army. The Aſcalonites now began to loſe 
all hopes of being able to defend the place; but 
in the month of June their drooping ſpirits were 
revived, by the appearance of a fleet ſent to their 
aſſiſtance by the caliph of Egypt. This naval 
armament entered the harbour without reſiſtance; 
for, as the veſſels of the Chriſtians were inferior 
in number to thoſe of the Egyptians, the former 
were unwilling to hazard an engagement, the 
event of which might be attended with ſerious 
conſequences. 

During the ſiege of Aſcalon, Noureddin lord 
of Aleppo went and attacked the city of Damaſ- 
rus, which he took by aſſault, and laid waſte the 
whole principality. The Chriſtians were much 
alarmed on ſeeing this city in the hands of a pow- 
erful lord, inſtead of being in thoſe of the weak 
and effeminate prince who governed it before; 
bur the fiege of Aſcalon, which then engaged 
their attention, prevented them from undertak- 
ing any other enterpriſe till the fate of it ſhould 
be determined. Aſcalon, however, after having 
ſuſtained a yigorous ſiege of fix months, fell at 
length jnto the power of the Chriſtians on the 
i2th of Auguſt 1153. The Aſcalonites were 
permitted to march out with their families and 
effects; and when the city was delivered up to 

the 
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the king, he gave the dominion of it to his bro. 
ther Almeric count of Jaffa. 

At this time, that is to ſay, about the year 
1153, an event took place which does no great 
honour to the Chriſtians of the kingdom of Je. 
ruſalem. The king having granted to ſome Arabs 
and Turks, who lived under tents wherever they 
could find the beſt paſtures, leave. to feed their 
flocks and herds in the environs of the city of 
Panea, and particularly in the neighbouring 
woods, in conſideration of their paying a certain 
fum of money, they came as uſual this year with 
a great number of cattle, among which were 
ſome beautiful horſes. Certain intereſted mem- 
bers of the king's council, taking advantage of 
this opportunity, perſuaded Baldwin that he was 


not bound to keep his word with infidels. In 


defiance, therefore, of the ſolemn promiſe made 
to theſe people, the Chriſtians, with the King's 
permiſſion, ſurpriſed them while tending their 
herds in perfect ſecurity, and ſlaughtering the 
greater part of them, and putting the reſt to 
flight, got poſſeſſion of all their flocks. 

It was not long, however, before they were 
puniſhed for this a& of treachery and injuſtice, 
Noureddin, having become prince of Damaſcus, 
went to beſiege Panea, or Cæſarea Philippi, the 
lord of which at that time was Anfred di 'L orone, 
grand equerry of the kingdom; who finding 
that he was not able alone to reſiſt the forces of 
Noureddin, gave up, with the king's conſent, 
the half of the city to the Knights Hoſpitaliers. 
heſe knights ſoon after ſent a large quantity of 
proviſions for the relief of the inhabitants, toge- 


ther with a reinforcement of men; but falling 
in by the way with a body of the enemy, ſupe- 


rior in number, a great many of the convoy 


were ſlain or taken priſoners, and the whole . 
| the 
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the proviſions came into the hands of Noured- 
din; which ſo much diſguſted the knights, that 
they would have nothing more to do with the 
city, and reſtored to the grand equerry that part 


of it which he had aſſigned to them. 


In the mean time Noureddin blockaded the 
city more cloſely, and, having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of it, compelled the inhabitants to ſeek for 
ſhelter in the — Here they were reduced 
to the greateſt deſpair; when Baldwin, getting 
intelligence of their diſtreſs, collected all the 
troops of his kingdom, and haſtened to their 
relief. Noureddin, however, unwilling to haz- 
ard an engagement, raiſed the ſiege of the for- 
treſs, ſet fire to the city, and, after deſtroying 
the walls, retired to the frontiers of his own do- 
minions, in order to wait for a more favourable 
opportuuity of attacking the Chriſtian troops, 

On the departure of Noureddin, the king did 
every bing in his power to comfort the afflicted 
inhabitants; and having ſent every where around 
to procure artificers, ordered ſuch parts of the 
city as had been deſtroyed to be rebuilt. He 
likewiſe placed a ſtrong garriſon in the fortreſs, 
and aſter ſupplying the city with abundance of 
proviſions, and leaving all his infantry in it, ſet 
out for Tiberias, accompanied by his cavalry 
only. Directing his courſe ſouthwards, he ar- 
rived at the lake of Melchas, where he en- 
camped ; but Noureddin, being informed of his 
motions, advanced towards the river J rdan, and 


1 


* 'This lake is ſituated to the ſouth of that of Tiberias, 
from which it is diſtant about twenty miles. 


croſſed 
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croſſed it privately at a place called Jacob's 


Ford“. 'Y 
Next morning the king, without ſhewing an col 
ſigns of fear, departed from lake Melcha, and, pe 
proceeding on his march towards Tiberias, was ane 
ſurpriſed by the enemy. He prepared, however, a 
with great courage to make ſuch a reſiſtance as thi: 
the inferiority of his ſtrength, and the circum: col 
ſtances of an unexpected attack, would permit, ma 
but not being able to withſtand the impetuoſity, wit 
of the enemy, he betook himſelf to flight, and 291 
had time to retire to the caſtle of Saffetj, while Cx 
his troops were diſperſed, and many noble per. ſie 
ſonages were taken priſoners by Noureddin, as 
This unlucky event happened on the 19th of June tert 
1156. After this the king, finding the country ons 
evacuated by the enemy, left Saffet with the few anc 
troops he had been able to ſave, and proceeded tur 
to Acre, where he was received with great joy. arn 
In the mean time Noureddin, concluding that had 
the Chriſtian army was greatly weakened, again An 
returned to lay ſiege to Panea; and carried on 1 
his operations with ſuch vigilance and activity, rea 
that he reduced it almoſt to the ſame diſtreſſed bey 
ſituation as before. Baldwin, being informed fell 
of its danger, ſent immediately to requeſt aſſiſt- the 
ance from the prince of Antioch, and the count rioc 
of Tripoli; and, having united his forces to och 
theirs, advanced towards the city, and halted at of 
| | Bal 
* Jacob's Ford, called in Arabic Ciſr- Jaacub, that is to par 
fay, Jacob's Bridge, lies between lake Maron and the lake of ] 
T'bertas, in that part of the Jordan which is called the Leſſer 
— A caſtle was ſormerly built here, which was called aga 
he caſtle of Jacob's Ford. | ſieg 
+ Saffet was a callle belonging to the Knights Templars. It had 
is commonly believed that this was the city of Betulia, cele · q 
brarcd in the Scriptures on account of its being beſieged by Ho · = 
lofernes, the general of Nebuchadnezzar, whom Judith killed, Tect 


by which means the city was delivered. mo 
| a place it a 
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a place called Nera-Guardia, from which he 
could ſee the beſiegers. Noureddin, however, 
perceiving the Chriſtians ſo near, raiſed the ſiege, 
and retired to his own territories. 

A plan being formed by the Chriſtians, after 
this, for carrying their arms into the enemy's 
country, Baldwin and the count of Tripoli 
marched to Antioch ; where uniting their forces 
with thoſe of Toros prince of Armenia, who had 
agreed to accompany them, they proceeded to 
Cæſarea on the river Orontes, to which they laid 
ſiege. This city ſoon fell into their hands; but 
as they were not able to make themſelves maſ- 
ters of the fortreſs, on account of ſome diſſenſi- 
ons which aroſe between the prince of Antioch 
and Theodoric count of Flanders, who bad re- 
turned to the Holy Land, and was then in the 
army, they were contented with the booty they 
had . and leaving the place departed for 
Antioch. 

Under king Foulques the Chriſtians, as al- 
ready mentioned, had got poſſeſſion of a caſtle 
beyond the river Jordan, which ſome time after 
fell again into the hands of the infidels, through 
the negligence of the garriſon. About the pe- 
riod, however, when Baldwin III. was in Anti- 
och, in 1157, it was recovered, by the aſſiſtance 
of queen Meliſenda, and the good conduct of 
Baldwin de I'Iſle, to whom the king on his de- 
parture had left the care of the kingdom. 

Baldwin, after the unfortunate expedition 
againſt Cæſarea, went with other princes to be- 
ſiege the caſtle of Harench, near Antioch, which 
had been taken the year before by Noureddin, 
and which Baldwin had then in vain attempted to 
recover, On this occaſion, however, he was 


more ſucceſsful; for he made himſelf maſter of 


it after a ſhort ſiege, and conſigned it over to the 
prince 
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prince of Antioch, to w''om it had belonged. * 


The count of Fripoli then retired to his own 
ſtates, and the king returned to Jeruſalem, toge- 
ther with Ti:eodoric count of Flanders. 
After the king's arrival, Noureddin, who was 
juſt recovered from a dangerous malady, ſet out 
unexpectedly, in the ſummer. of the year 1158, 
to beſiege the caſtle of Sueta, ſituated on the 
eaſtern fide of the lake of Tiberias. The king, 
however, no ſooner heard of his deſign, than he 
collected his army, and, together with the count 
of Flanders, marched to oppoſe him. Noured- 
din, when appriſed of the king's approach, pro- 
ceeded with his forces to give him battle; and 
an engagement taking place on the 15th of July 


1158, victory declared in favour of the Chriſti - 


ans. Baldwin then advanced to the city; and 
having raiſed the ſiege, and left a ſtrong garri- 
ſon it it, returned in triumph to Jeruſalem. 

In the month of September the ſame year, 
Theodora, niece of the emperor Manuel Com- 
nenus, the intended wife of king Baldwin, ar- 
rived in the port of Tyre, with a numerous train 
of noble attendants, and proceeded thence to je- 
ruſalem, where the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed by Almeric patriarch of Antioch, who 
likewiſe crowned the young queen, as Almeric 
the patriarch of the Holy City, after the death 
of Fulcher. had not yet taken poſſeſſion of the 
patriarchal chair. The dowry which king Bald- 
win got by this princeſs was a hundred thouſand 
 #perper! *; and the emperor, out of his liberality, 
added ten thouſand more, together with a noble 


An iperpero was a coin of the emperor of Conſtantinople, 


made of exceeding fine gold, and worth about a ſequin, or ſix 
ſhillings ſterling, The queen's dowry therefore amounted tv 
about 30,0001, beſides the preſent, 


equipage 
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equipage valued at forty thouſand. Baldwin, 
on his part, promiſed that after his death the 
queen ſhould poſſeſs during her natural life the 
city of Acre, together with all its dependencies. 

About the end of this year, the emperor Ma- 
nuel paſſed over into Cilicia, to repreſs the uſur- 
pations which Toros prince of Armenia had made 
in the territories of the empire. When he ar- 
rived at Mamiſtra, at preſent called Mopſueſtia, 
Rinaldo prince of Antioch, fearing that he would 
advance farther, in order to be revenged on that 
principality for the tyranny and oppreſſion which 
he had exerciſed ſome years before on the iſland 
of Cyprus, then belonging to the emperors of 
Conſtantinople, ſet out to meet him, and, hav- 
ing aſked pardon in a manner perhaps too humi- 
liating, obtained forgiveneſs“. 

When Baldwin heard that the emperor had ar- 
rived in thoſe parts, he left the care of the king- 
dom to the count of Flanders, and ſet out from 
Jeruſalem to pay him a viſit. Meeting with a 
gracious reception, he remained ten days with 
him, during which time he brought about a re- 
conciliation between him and prince Toros; and, 
after being nobly entertained, proceeded to 
Antioch. - 

This year 1159, the emperor, having cele- 
brated Eaſter in Cilicia, went thither alſo, and 
on his approach was met by the patriarch, king 
Baldwin, prince Rinaldo, and all the other gran- 
dees of the kingdom and principality, who con- 
ducted him with great pomp into the city. While 
he remained there he uſed to amuſe himſelf in 
his leifure hours with the pleaſures of the chaſe, 
in which he was accompanied by the king: whote 
torſe ſtumbling one day, he had the misfortune 


Tyr. lib. xvii. cap 23. 
do 
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to break his arm. Upon this occaſion, as we 


are told by William of Tyre, the emperor, to 
the ſurpriſe of all preſent, immediately diſmount- 
ed, and acted the part of a ſurgeon; which the 
Greeks conſidered as debaſing himſelf roo much, 
and unbecoming his dignity*, The aſtoniſhment 
which t'i.eſe people expreſſed, on ſeeing tha em- 
peror perform ſo commendable an act of hu- 
manity towards Baldwan, can be attributed only 
to their haug tineſs and pride. Every other na- 
tion, not in a ſtate of barbarity, to which the 
Greeks were then faſt advancing, would have re- 
corded this circumſtance among the nobleſt traits 
in the character of a ſovereign; and in hiſtory 
we find many ſuch examples, which have been 
honoured with the applauſe of the beſt writers. 
As ſoon as the king got well, he and the em. 
peror prepared to leave Antioch, in order that 
they might proceed to Aleppo, to procure from 
Noureddin the releaſement of Bertrand count of 


St. Egidio, the emperor's natural fon, who was 


then a priſoner in that city. Noureddin, unwil- 
ling to run the riſk of trying his ſtrength with 
the Chriſtians, reſtored the count, together with 
other priſoners ; after which Manvel returned to 
Conſtantinople, and king Baldwin to Jeruſalem, 
No ſooner had the emperor left thoſe parts 
than Noureddin made an excurſion into the ter- 
ritories of the ſultan of Iconium; upon which 
Baldwin, taking advantage of the abſence of the 
Turkiſh troops, advanced to the environs of Da- 
maſcus, laying waſte every thing with fire and 
ſword. On this occaſion the governor of Da- 


maſcus, who had been left there by Noureddin, 


thought it moſt prudent to requeſt from the king 
a truce of three months; which he obtained, on 


* Tyr. lib. xvi.t. cap. 25. 


paying 
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paying a conſiderable ſum of money. On the 
expiration of the truce the king, however, again 
entered the enemy's country; and having de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral fortreſſes, and takep a great num- 
ber of priſoners, returned to Jervflle. 

The fame year, 1159, Rinaldo prince of An- 
tioch went on a foraging expedition into that part 
of the country which had formed the county of 
Edeſſa. Having procured abundance of plun- 
der, he was returning with his booty; but be- 
ing intercepted by Magedin, general of Noured- 
din, he was taken priſoner on the 2 3d of Novem- 
ber, and conducted to Aleppo. The people of 
Antioch, finding that they were deprived of their 
prince, became greatly alarmed at their ſituation, 
and, as uſual, requeſted aſſiſtance from the king 
of Jeruſalem ; who immediately repaired to their 
relief, and, after ſettling the affairs of the prin- 
cipality, returned to his own kingdom. 

In the courſe of the year 1:60 ambaſſadors 
were ſent to the king by. the emperor Manuel, to 
requeſt that he would chooſe an einpreſs for 


him; giving him leave to name either Meliſen- 


da, the ſiſter of the count of "Tripoli, or Mary, 
the daughter of Raymond formerly prince of 
Antioch, Baldwin having propoſed the former, 
who was accepted by the ambaſſadors, ſhe made 
very magnificent preparations for proceeding to 
Conſtantinople, and the count her brother cauſed 
twelve galleys to be conſtructed in order to ac- 
company her thither. 

This year died Raymond del Paggio, who firſt 
aſſumed the title of grand maſter of the order of 
Jeruſalem ; and Augerio di Balden, or Balben, 
was elected in his room. 

The ambaſſadors, who ſtill remained at Tri- 
poli, having deferred a whole year to fulfil their 
engagement reſpecting the marriage of the prin- 

Vol. II. G g ceſs 
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ceſs Meliſenda, Baldwin, in 1161, being deſirous 
of knowing the emperor's intention, ſent a mel- 
ſenger to Conſtantinople, who brought back 
word that Manuel was diſpleaſed with the pro- 
poled match, and therefore begged leave to de- 
cline it. The imperial ambaſſadors, finding that 
the king had diſcovered what they perhaps knew 
before, and dreading, at the ſame time, the re- 
ſentment of the count of Tripoli, went on board 
a ſhip, under pretence of going to the iſland of 
Cyprus. Inſtead of this, however, they proceed- 
cd to Antioch ; where king Baldwin, on his re- 
pairing thither to ſettle the affairs of the princi- 
pality, found them carrying on a negociation for 
a match between Manuel and Mary, the daugh- 
ter of the princeſs Conſtantia and Raymond the 
deceaſed prince, Though this treaty had been 
entered into without the king's knowledge, as it 
was ſuppoſed that he was offended by the refuſal 
given to Meliſenda, whom he had propoſed, he 
nevertheleſs contributed to bring it to a conclu- 
ſion ; after which the princeſs — embarked 
at port St. Simeon for Conſtantinople. 

The king, during his reſidence at Antioch, 
being deſirous of providing for the ſafety of the 
city, built, or rather repaired, a fortreſs which 
protected the iron bridge, the only one on the 
river Orontes, at the diſtance of five or ſix mules 
from Antioch. 

On the 11th of September this year, 1161, 
queen Meliſenda, the king's mother, died, uni- 
ver{ally lamented on account of her piety, know. 
ledge, and prudence. As ſoon as Baldwin, who 
was at Antioch, heard of his mother's death, he 
teſtified his regret on this melancholy occafion 
by every demonſtration of the deepeft forrow. 
This virtuous princeſs was buried in the church 
of the Virgin, in the valley cf Jehoſhaphat. 
| Baldwin 
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Baldwin did not long ſurvive his mother. 
While he reſided at Antioch he took a doſe of 
phyſic, as was his uſual cuſtom every year, which 
was adminiſtered to him in pills by a Jew named 
Barach, who was phyſician to the count of Tri- 
poli; but the ſame day he was a'tacked by a ſlow 
ferer, accompanied with a ſevere flux. His diſ- 
order changing ſoon after to a hectic fever, and 
finding himſelf become ſtill weaker and weaker, 
he went from Antioch to Tripoli, where he re- 
mained {ome time without perceiving any abate- 
ment of his malady. He then cauſed himſelf to 
be carried to Baruti ; but being now worn out, 
he died at the early age of thirty, on the 10th of 
February 1162, not without the ſuſpicion of hay- 
ing been poiſoned. mY | 

William of Tyre obſerves, that the Chriſtian 
princes at that time had greater confidence in the 
jewiſh, Samaritan, Saracen, and Syrian, than they 
had in the Latin phyſicians; and that they were 
ſo imprudent as to entruſt themſelves” into their 
hands, though entirely ignorant of the medicinal 
art“. 3 

The celebrated Dr. John Targioni Tozetti, 
in his Travels through Tujcany*, making ſome re- 
marks on this ſubject, ſays, that the phyſicians ol 
Syria and Paleſtine, in thoſe times, whether Sy" 
rians, Greeks, Jews, or Arabs, were, by the laws 
of Jeruſalem, treated in a very barbarous manner, 
in order to reſtrain them. To prove this, he 
mentions a rubric, entitled, Of Phyſiciant, who 
by Medicines, Syrups, and other Things, pretend to. 
relieve the Sick, and kill them by bad Cures ; and 
afterwards remarks that, according to theſe laws, 
if a ſlave died while under the hands of a phyſi- 
can, the latter was obliged to give another to his 


* Tyr. lib, xviii. cap. 34. 
+ Vol. Ii. page 198. 
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maſter, ar to pay the price which he coſt. Be. 
ſides, this, if a free man or woman died. the phy- 


ſician was to be firſt whipped througn the coun, 


try where the deceaſed. lived; he was t en 10 be 
hung, and his goods becaine the. property, of the 
lord, of the Place.. | 
ut top return to king. Baldwin: his body was 
conyeyed with ren pomp from Baruti to Jerula, 
lem, cight days t eng ſpent on the ij journey; after 
which it was depoſited, as uſual, in the ſepulchre 
of his predecellors, on Mount Calv ary. 

Baldwin It}. was in ſtature above the middle 
ſize : he had a graceſu! perſon, fair. hair, and a 
pleaſant countenance, Ihe qualities ot his mind 
were. not inferior to his, bodily, advantages. He 
poſſeſſed a lively genius, and a ready flow of 
words, which, rendered him agreeable to all thoſe 
with, whom. he.converſed; though he could ob- 
ſerve a roper ſilence when prudence required 
him to 45 ſp, He was benevolent and liberal, 
and always; entertained a due reſgect for religion. 
He, was likewiſe ſaber, and temperate. He was 
fond of letters and learned men, and took great 
delight in company of. the latter. He ſhewed a 
particular attachment to ancient hiſtory, and was 
much pleaſed. with reading the lives of kings, and 
he belt; princes“. 

Theſe good qualities, however, were accom- 
panied with, ſome vices; for he was vere. much 
addicted to gaming, ang in, his youth had indulg- 
eg freely his licentious pafflon ſor women; 15 
in the latter part of his life he made up by .t: 

virtuous. conduct for the paſt follies of his ohh 


cars. 
At the time when Baldwin mounted the throne, 


William J. the ſixth Latin patriarch of Jerula- 


Tyr. liv, xvi, cap. 1 et 2. 


lem, 
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lem, was alive. This patriarch, therefore, crown- 
ed him in 1144, and died the year following on 
the 27th of September, 

William was ſucceeded in the-patriarchal chair, 
on the 25th of January 1146, by Fulcher, who, 
when he was elected to the church of lyre, went 
to Rome, as mentioned in the laſt chapter, to 
receive the pallium from Innocent II. | 

This patriarch, in 1148, received in Jeruſalem. 

the emperor Conrade, and Lewis VII. king: of 
France. The fame year he. was preſent at tire 
congreſs of Ptolemais, in which it was reſolved: 
to attack Damaſcus; but this enterpriſe proved 
unſucceſsſul, as before related. This patriarch 
went likewiſe, in 1152, to the ſiege of the city: 
of Aſcalon, which was conquered the ſame 
rear. 
s In the year 1154, when the Holy City was 
under the government of Fulcher, Almeric the 
patriarch of Antioch took ſhelter in Jeruſalem, 
in order to avoid the perſecution of Rinaldo da 
Caſtiglione, prince of Antioch, and remained 
there ſome time, being well received and honour- 
ably treated by king Baldwin and queen Meli- 
ſenda. | 

Unger this patriarch allo ſome diſturbanees: 
were excited in Jeruſalem, as William of Tyre“ 
tells us, by the Knights Templars, who began to 
ſhake off the patriarchal juriſdiction, by refuſing 
to pay the tenth part of thoſe poſſeſſions which 
fell into their hands; and sho admitted to the 
celebration of divine otices people who had been 
excommunicated, and did not even deny them 
the ſacrament, or burial 1a conſecrated ground. 
Eoſiof, on this circumitance, obſerves very juſtly, 


* 1yr. hb. xviu. cap, 3. 
+ Tomel, page 197. 


that 
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that William of Tyre ſpeaks here more like an 
oriental prelate than an hiſtorian; ſince he ex- 
preſſes himſelf reſpecting the Knights Templars 
with too much ſeverity. 

Fulcher having reſolved to go to Italy to throw 
himſelf at the feet of pope Adrian IV. in order 
that he might lay his complaints againſt theſe 
knights before him, ſet out from Jeruſalem for 
that purpoſe in 1155, together with various pre- 


| lates of Syria and Faleſtine. When he arrived 


at Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples, he em- 
barked for Ancona, from which he proceeded 
towards Rome, hoping to find the pope at Nar- 
ni; but his holineſs, wiſhing to avoid an inter- 
view with the patriarch, had departed from that 


cy. When Fulcher reached Rome, he learned 


that the pope had retired to Ferentum; at which 
place he at length had an opportunity of ſeeing 
him, but met with a very cool reception. How- 
ever, after ſeveral converſations with the pontiff, 
finding that he could not ſucceed in his defign 
againſt the Knights Templars, he took leave of 
the pope, and with his prelates returned to Jeru- 
ſalem, where he died on the 20th of November 

1157. | 
Meer Fulcher, Almeric, prior of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, a Frenchman by birth, 
was elected patriarch, through the intereſt of 
queen Meliſenda and Sybilla counteſs of Flan- 
ders, the ſiſter of king Baldwin. Various pre- 
lates, however, oppoled this election; and on 
that account, Frederick, biſhdp of Acre, was 
ſent to Rome, to requeſt the pope to put an end 
to the conteit by his determination. Almeric, 
therefore, did not immediately take poſſeſſion of 
the patriarchal chair ; nor had he entered upon 
the duties of his office even in the month of Sep- 
tember 1158, when Baldwin married Theodora, 
| niece 
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niece of the emperor Manuel Comnenus: for, as 
already obſerved, that princeſs was crowned by 
the patriarch of Antioch, A'meric being not then 
confirmed by the ſee of Rome, 

In the year 1160, the cardinal of St. John, and 
Paul the apoſtolic legate, arrived with ſome Ge- 
noeſe veſſels in the harbour of Byblus, at preſent 
called Gebail, being ſent to Syria by pope Alex- 
ander III. to ſupport his pretenſions there to the 
papal chair. The diſſenſions which had ariſen 
in the weſt on account of the election of Alex- 
ander, and the anti pope Victor, extended in a 
ſhort time to the eaſt, where the biſhops, who 
had as yet declared for neither of theſe ponriſfs, 
were much perplexed reſpecting the choice of a 
legal paſtor for the church. The cardinal, who 
foreſaw that he would not be ſuffered to enter 
the territories of Jeruſalem with the title of le- 
gate, wrote to the king, requeſting to know his 
ſentiments on this head; upon which he received 
orders not to advance farther until a conſultation 
ihould be held with the prelates and princes of 
the kingdom. A council was therefore called in 
Nazareth, at which were preſent the patriarch 
Almeric, together with ſeveral princes and pre- 
lates; and after various debates, as generally 
happens on ſuch occaſions, it was agreed that 
Alexander Ill. ſhould be acknowledged as the 
true paſtor of the Roman Catholic church; and 
the cardinal of St. John was accordingly conſi- 
dered as his legate, 9-8 

From the time that the city of Jeruſalem fell 
under the power of the weſtern Chriſtians, that 
is to fay, from the 15th of July 1099 to the end 
of the year 1162, Jeruſalem was governed by 
fire Latin kings, and the church by eight patri- 
archs. On the death of the laſt king, Baldwin 
I. the affairs of the weſtern Chriſtians in Syria 

and 
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and Paleſtine began greatly to decline. The 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, conſidered in its whole 
extent, was already divided into four parts; that 
is to ſay, that which was properly called the king- 
dom of Jerufalem ; the county of Edeſſa; the 
principality of Antioch, and the county of Tri- 
oli. Of theſe four parts, the county of Edeſſa 
6 a few years before, fallen into the hands of 
the infidels; and the principality of Antioch, 
after this loſs, was much more expoſed to the 
incurſions of the enemy. T''e city of Damal. 
cus too, which had become almoit dependant on 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem, on account of its be. 
ing governed by an effeminate and weak prince, 
had been reduced under the power of Noureddin, 
a Turkiſh lord, a man of great courage and intre. 
pidity, who was far from being ignorant of the 
art of war, = 
In ſhort, the kingdom being too ſmall for ſo 
many princes, feudatories, and perſons conſpi. 
cuous by their birth and dignity ; and the mo- 
rals of the people becoming too much corrupted, 
cauſes were thence produced which ſoon occaſ- 
oned its total downfall and ruin. 


THE END. 


